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THE  FAIR  ENCHANTRESS 


CHAPTER    ONE 

"A  BOAT,  Emma,  a  boat !" 

The  children  ran  joyfully  down  to  the  beach,  filling 
the  air  with  the  music  of  their  young  voices.  On  the  still 
waters  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  a  boat  was  lying.  Over  its 
seats,  which  were  covered  with  coloured  rugs  and  silken 
cushions,  an  awning  was  spread,  from  which  a  small  flag 
stirred  in  the  breeze.  Beneath  the  warm  sun  the  boat 
rocked  on  the  quiet  waters,  which  glowed  with  pink  and 
yellow  light.  It  looked  like  some  great  outlandish  bird 
driven  to  this  far-away  coast  of  Wales. 

Emma  tried  to  hold  back  the  children,  but  they 
had  run  towards  some  strangers  who  were  approaching 
slowly. 

The  gentleman  caught  up  the  boy  in  his  arms. 

"Stop,  little  one,"  he  cried,  laughing ;  "what  a  pretty 
boy  you  are  !  What  is  your  name,  little  man  ? " 

The  boy  struggled  against  the  detaining  hand  and  looked 
longingly  towards  the  boat. 

"John,"  he  replied  hastily  ;  "John  Thomas." 

The  stranger  put  him  down  abruptly. 

"John,"  he  turned  to  the  small  girl  who  was  looking 
up  at  him,  through  a  tangle  of  fair  hair,  "and  you,  curly 
locks,  what  are  you  called  ?" 

She  made  a  curtsy. 

"I  am  Sarah  Thomas.     May  we  look  at  the  ship  ?" 

His  eyes  swept  gloomily  over  the  young  figures  of  the 
children. 

"John,  Sarah  !  Did  you  hear  that,  Miss  Kelly  ?  Those 
are  the  names  of  my  children.  They  were  about  the  same 
age  when  I  saw  them  last." 
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His  companion  did  not  reply.  She  was  looking  at  Emma, 
who  was  approaching  slowly. 

"Do  look,  Romney,"  she  whispered,  "look  at  this  little 
country  girl;  have  you  ever  seen  anything  more  lovely  ?" 
She  took  his  hand  and  forced  him  to  look  up.  His  search- 
ing gaze  embraced  Emma's  figure.  Suddenly  his  eyes 
opened  wide  and  began  to  sparkle. 

"Hebe  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "Hebe,  handing  the  chalice 
of  life  to  the  Olympian  Gods.  Really,  Miss  Kelly,  she  is 
exquisite.  She  puts  all  our  most  celebrated  beauties  in 
the  shade.  Even  you,  Arabella,  even  you." 

Miss  Kelly  smiled.  "You  know,  Romney,  that  I  gladly 
abandon  the  prize  of  beauty  if  I  am  accepted  as  a  wit," 
and  she  beckoned  to  Emma.  "Come  here,  child,  and  let 
us  have  a  look  at  you.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  do  so  ?  Or  are  you  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
capable  of  turning  the  wisest  man's  head  ?" 

She  tried  to  draw  the  girl  to  her,  but  Emma  hesitated. 
Her  face  was  burning,  for  she  had  heard  every  word  of 
this  colloquy  that  had  fallen  strangely  like  a  voice  from 
another  world  upon  her  ear. 

The  ardent  gaze  of  the  man  confused  her.  Shyly  she 
drew  her  hand  from  that  of  the  stranger. 

"Please  let  me  go.  I  don't  know  you,  and  I  don't 
want  to  speak  to  you.  Come  along,  children,  we  are 
going." 

The  man  burst  into  sudden  good-humoured  laughter. 

"Oh,  dear,  Arabella  !  We  offended  the  duchess  with 
our  enthusiasm.  Her  Highness  is  ungracious." 

Miss  Kelly  laughed.  "Not  the  duchess,  my  friend," 
she  said  a  little  sharply.  "A  duchess  would  have  shown 
more  wit." 

Emma  turned  round  and  looked  straight  into  her 
face. 

"You  would  not  have  dared  to  talk  to  a  duchess  like 
that,"  she  said  with  flaming  eyes,  "and  this  gentleman 
would  scarcely  have  looked  at  a  duchess  as  he  looked  at 
me." 

The  strangers  exchanged  a  quick  glance.  Then  Miss 
Kelly  followed  Emma  swiftly. 

"You  have  sense  and  feeling,"  she  said  softly  and 
caressingly  ;  "we  did  not  wish  to  offend  you,  but,"  she 
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added  playfully,  "if  you  think  that  this  gentleman  does 
not  dare  to  look  at  duchesses  as  he  looked  at  you,  you  are 
mistaken.  Mr.  George  Romney  is  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  in  England.  And  there  is  no  woman  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  be  painted  by  him.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand why  he  looked  at  you  ?" 

"And  would  you  permit  me,"  added  Romney,  who  had 
followed,  "to  make  a  sketch  of  you  in  this  book,  in  which 
not  every  duchess  finds  place  ?" 

He  drew  forth  a  sketch-book  that  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  opened  a  small  paint-box  that  Miss  Kelly  carried, 
while  she  beckoned  to  a  servant  who  was  waiting  at  a 
respectful  distance.  She  ordered  her  to  show  the  children 
the  boat  and  take  care  that  nothing  happened  to  them. 
Emma  raised  no  opposition.  She  allowed  Miss  Kelly  to 

S'ace  her  upon  a  grassy  knoll  and  to  let  down  her  hair, 
iss  Kelly  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight.  Like  a 
cloak  of  red  gold,  the  girl's  hair  floated  round  her,  touching 
the  ground.  But  when  the  stranger  tried  to  open  the 
bodice  of  her  gown,  she  refused  violently.  All  entreaties 
were  in  vain,  not  even  the  three  golden  guineas  which  the 
painter  offered  her  altering  her  resolution.  Head,  arms, 
hands,  and  a  small  section  of  throat  she  submitted  to  his 
gaze,  but  no  more.  And  while  Romney  painted  she 
remained  motionless,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  silently 
listening  to  the  praises  of  her  beauty.  They  employed 
words  which  Emma  had  never  heard  before. 

Her  eyes  were  like  blue  stars,  her  lips  red  rubies,  her  face 
a  delicate  rose.  She  possessed  the  figure  of  Hebe,  the 
profile  of  Diana,  the  hands  of  Venus.  The  bloom  of  a 
wonderful  fascination  was  spread  over  her.  She  was  the 
picture  of  sweetest  youthfulness,  more  perfect  than  painter 
ever  dared  to  dream. 

A  sweet  intoxication  took  possession  of  Emma.  The 
words  startled  her  like  the  ice-cold  drops  of  a  waterfall 
when  she  had  bathed  on  hot  summer  nights  in  those  times 
when  she  was  still  tending  sheep  in  the  Welsh  mountains. 
An  incomprehensible  delight  filled  her  breast.  Had  she 
not,  as  a  child,  dreamed  that  some  day  she  would  be 
beautiful — beautiful  as  a  fairy  ?  She  had  never  been  told 
what  this  meant  exactly,  except  by  Tom  Kidd.  But 
Tom  Kidd  was  an  unlearned  fisherman,  who  had  never  yet 
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left  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  he  loved  her.  Emma  had 
never  believed  him.  Now,  however,  these  strangers  said 
the  same,  and  they  knew  the  meaning  of  beauty.  This 
painter,  with  his  pale,  unhappy  face  and  the  tired-looking 
eyes  which  gleamed  passionately  when  they  gazed  at  her, 
knew  it ;  also  this  lady,  who  had  the  quick,  graceful  move- 
ments of  a  lizard.  She  was  beautiful  too  ;  her  hands  were 
long  and  slender,  her  lips  burning  red,  a  scent  like  that  of 
flowers  pervaded  her — she  was  like  one  of  the  queens  whom 
Emma  sometimes  saw  in  her  strange  dreams. 

Just  when  she  thought  this  she  met  the  stranger's  eyes. 
Shyly  she  dropped  her  own  and  the  blood  rose  to  her 
cheeks. 

When  the  painter  had  finished  his  sketch  she  sank 
down  with  a  sigh,  and  hastily  coiled  up  her  hair  into  its 
usual  simple  knot.  But  she  did  not  dare  to  move.  She 
wanted  so  much  to  look  at  her  own  likeness,  to  gaze — at 
last — at  her  own  beauty. 

Miss  Kelly  brought  the  sketch-book.  Romney  had 
made  four  different  sketches,  and  Emma  gazed  at  them 
silently. 

"Am  I  really  like  that  ?"  she  stammered  at  last.  "It 
is  not  possible  ;  it  is  not  true.  I  cannot  be  so  beautiful  as 
that !" 

Miss  Kelly  laughed. 

"Do  you  hear  what  she  says,  Romney  ?  She  won't 
believe  that  it  is  she." 

He  stood  lost  in  thought.  His  face  had  become  haggard, 
his  eyes  fatigued.  He  looked  like  an  old  man. 

"She  is  right,  it  is  not  she,"  he  replied  gloomily.  "She 
is  infinitely  more  beautiful.  I  am  a  beginner,  a  child. 
Gainsborough  or  Reynolds  would  have  done  it  a  thousand 
times  better.  Give  me  the  book,  Arabella,"  he  cried  with 
sudden  fury.  "I  will  tear  it,  burn  it,  stamp  on  it  !  Curse 
this  whole  murderous  art !  I  will  give  it  up  !  Never  again 
will  I  touch  a  brush." 

He  tried  to  seize  the  book,  but  Miss  Kelly  hid  it  in 
her  dress.  Then  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground 
and,  with  shaking  shoulders,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

Miss  Kelly  smiled  in  a  half-contemptuous,  half-com- 
passionate way.  "Are  you  again  beset  by  your  artistic 
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torments,  dear  friend  ?  Do  leave  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  alone.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  they  would 
have  done  it  better.  Romney  did  it  as  Romney  alone 
could  no  it.  Gainsborough  is  one  man,  Reynolds  another, 
and  Romney  yet  a  third.  And  it  is  a  lucky  thing  for 
England  and  for  art  that  they  are  not  all  one  and  the 
same.  Get  up,  you  big,  silly  child,  and  don't  frighten  our 
Hebe  any  longer." 

He  really  seemed  a  child  in  spite  of  his  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years.  He  rose  obediently,  and  the  black 
cloud  on  his  brow  was  already  brightened  by  a  gleam  of 
sunlight. 

"It  is  quite  true  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  this 
wonderful  flesh  colour  with  sepia,"  he  murmured.  "One 
can  do  that  only  in  oil.  And  one  ought  to  paint  her  in 
twenty  or  thirty  different  attitudes.  Did  you  notice, 
Arabella,  how  the  expression  on  her  face  changes  con- 
tinually ?" 

Miss  Kelly  nodded. 

"If  I  were  an  actress  I  would  have  her  as  my  pupil. 
Strange  fancies  seemed  to  be  passing  behind  that  brow. 
And  yet  she  can  scarcely  be  more  than  eighteen." 

Emma  smiled  involuntarily. 

"I  am  not  fourteen  yet,"  she  said. 

"Fourteen  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Kelly  surprised,  gazing  at 
Emma  with  a  strange  look.  "Only  fourteen  and  already  a 
woman  !  There  must  be  hot  blood  flowing  in  your  veins, 
my  child.  Who  is  your  mother  ?  Does  she  live  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?  Are  those  children  related  to  you  ?" 

These  questions  followed  each  other  quickly  in 
undisguised  curiosity.  Miss  Kelly's  voice  sounded 
imperative,  and  her  eyes  rested  on  Emma's  face  with 
intensity. 

Emma  grew  pale  and  was  filled  with  a  sudden  irritation. 
Why  did  this  great  lady  question  her — merely  out  of 
curiosity  or  to  fill  the  dullness  of  an  empty  hour — to  amuse 
herself  at  the  expense  of  another's  misery  ?  She  was 
happy  and  rich  and  had  everything  that  her  heart  desired. 
But  Emma 

Hatred  awoke  in  her.  Yet  she  would  answer,  and  her 
answer  should  be  like  an  accusation  flung  into  the  face 
of  these  intruders. 
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Her  name  was  Emma  Lyon.  Her  father  had  been  a 
woodcutter  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  had  been  killed 
by  a  falling  tree,  and  his  widow  rudely  driven  from  the 
miserable  hut,  her  child  in  her  arms,  away  into  the  icy 
night  of  winter. 

She  had  stumbled  on  with  bleeding  feet  over  sharp  stones 
and  through  swollen  torrents.  Some  had  thrown  her  a 
crust,  others  had  cursed  her  and  had  set  their  dogs  on 
her. 

She  had  come  to  Hawarden,  in  Flintshire,  her  old  home. 
She  had  well-to-do  relatives  there  as  well  as  her  old  mother, 
and  she  hoped  that  now  her  misery  was  at  an  end.  But 
the  old  mother  was  poor  and  the  relatives  without  pity. 
The  woman  was  glad  to  become  a  servant  on  a  farm. 

Then  began  the  life  of  a  poor  farm-hand — work  from 
morning  to  night,  wretched  food  thrown  to  her  grudgingly, 
and  a  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  stable.  Emma  had  learnt  to 
know  early  what  poverty  meant.  When  scarcely  six 
years  old  she  had  been  forced  to  work.  She  had  to  tend 
the  sheep.  Black,  the  sheep-dog,  was  her  companion  ;  her 
cousin,  Tom  Kidd,  shepherd  on  the  neighbouring  farm, 
her  play-fellow.  She  understood  the  sorrowful  look  with 
which  her  mother  sent  her  off  in  the  morning  as  if  it  were 
for  ever ;  the  cry  of  joy  with  which  she  embraced  her  in 
the  evening  as  if  the  child  had  been  given  to  her  anew. 
Yet  Emma  was  not  unhappy  during  this  time.  Round  the 
meadows  on  which  she  kept  her  sheep,  the  bushes  beneath 
which  the  Dee  ran  murmuring  along — round  the  personality 
of  her  grandmother,  her  mother  and  Tom — she  wove  her 
highly-coloured  and  fantastic  dreams.  But  one  thing 
always  recurred  in  these  dreams :  Emma  always  saw 
herself  rich  and  highly  placed.  Robed  in  golden  clothes, 
she  arrived  in  a  glass  coach,  to  fetch  the  three  people  whom 
she  loved  into  her  beautiful  palace. 

One  day,  at  last,  something  happened. 

A  distant  relative  died  and  left  her  mother  a  fairly  large 
legacy.  Immediately,  the  people  who  had  ill-treated  her 
began  to  flatter  and  cajole  her.  The  farmer  whom  she 
had  served  made  her  his  housekeeper  and  set  her  above  the 
other  servants.  A  well-to-do-merchant  invested  her 
money,  and  Mrs.  Barker,  the  head  of  an  excellent  school, 
took  Emma  among  her  pupils. 
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A  year  later  the  merchant  became  bankrupt,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  former  farm-hand  was  sent  out  of  his 
school,  followed  by  the  scornful  jeers  of  her  aristocratic 
school-fellows.  Since  then  she  had  become  a  nursemaid, 
engaged  out  of  pity  and  compassion,  and  avoided  by  all 
who  had  formerly  flattered  her. 

But  while  she  had  been  with  Mrs.  Barker  she  had 
dreamed  another  dream.  Not  a  dream  of  queens  and 
crystal  coaches,  but  a  dream  that  had  sense  and  reason. 
She  knew  that  far  away  in  the  world  there  was  something 
great  and  wonderful  which  could  be  reached  through 
knowledge.  She  had  therefore  studied  hard,  unlike  her 
school-fellows. 

This  dream  too  had  come  to  an  end.  Money  alone  had 
power.  To  the  rich  all  gates  were  opened,  to  the  poor  all 
gates  were  closed.  To  be  poor  meant  to  be  miserable. 
Such  was  life. 


She  did  not  say  this  in  plain  words,  but  the  movements 
of  her  hands,  her  flaming  eyes,  and  the  suppressed  passion 
of  her  voice  proclaimed  the  bitterness  caused  by  the 
experiences  of  her  youth. 

Miss  Kelly  drew  Emma  towards  her  gently  and  smoothed 
the  hair  from  her  burning  forehead. 

"Poor  child,  you  have  had  to  suffer  early.  But  better 
times  will  come.  If  one  is  as  beautiful  as  you " 

Emma  released  herself  roughly. 

"What  is  the  use  of  beauty  ?"  she  muttered  angrily. 
"Nobody  knows  anything  about  beauty  here.  They  all 
despise  me.  And  I — I  know  that  I  shall  die  in  misery 
and  loneliness." 

Miss  Kelly  smiled. 

"You  are  too  hasty,  my  child  ;  one  can  never  say  before- 
hand what  will  happen.  Look  at  me  !  I  don't  know  where 
I  was  born  or  who  my  parents  were.  I  grew  up  in  the  booth 
of  a  fair.  At  sixteen  I  could  neither  read  nor  write.  And 
to-day  ?  Owner  of  a  hotel  in  London,  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  and  a  good  banking  account !  All  London  knows 
me ;  the  women  envy  me,  and  bribe  my  dressmaker 
to  tell  them  the  secrets  of  my  gowns  ;  the  men  run  after 
me  and  ruin  themselves  for  my  smile.  And  one  of  them 
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.  .  .  well,  one  day  he  will  be  King  of  England,  the  most 
powerful  ruler  on  earth.  Gentleman  George,  they  call  him  ! 
But  he  loves  me  and  is  my  slave.  And  I — I  call  him  Fatty, 
Little  Fatty." 

She  laughed  gaily,  and  raising  her  lace-covered  dress 
above  the  knee,  she  suddenly  threw  one  leg  high  up  into 
the  air. 

"Arabella !"  Romney  exclaimed  irritably.  "How  can 
you  !" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Killjoy  !  This  little  one  would  make  her  fortune  in 
London." 

The  painter  looked  angry  and  his  voice  was 
sharp. 

"Do  you  want  to  ruin  her  ?" 

Miss  Kelly  laughed.  "Ruin  ?  Pah  !  Besides,  my 
friend,  you  have  no  eye  for  your  own  advantage.  If 
Miss  Lyon  came  to  England  you  could  paint  her  in  twenty 
or  thirty  different  attitudes — as  often  as  you  chose. 
Just  now  you  wished  that  yourself." 

Again  the  greedy  look  awoke  in  his  eyes. 

"It  is  true  ;  I  should  surpass  Gainsborough  and  all  the 
rest  with  such  a  face  for  my  model."  Suddenly  he  seemed 
to  reflect.  "Don't  listen  to  the  temptress,  child.  Remain 
here  with  your  mother.  Here  you  are  safe." 

Miss  Kelly  stopped  him  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Spare  us  your  sermons,  Romney.  Talk  sensibly  if  you 
can.  What  will  you  give  Miss  Lyon  for  each  sitting — five 
pounds  ?" 

He  nodded  again,  captivated  by  Emma's  beauty. 

"Five  pounds  and  a  hundred  sittings  guaranteed." 

"And  I,"  said  Miss  Kelly,  turning  to  Emma,  "engage 
you  as  my  companion  with  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  a 
month.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that — do  you 
accept  ?" 

Emma  looked  at  her  in  uncertainty.  This  unexpected 
turn  of  events  made  her  nervous  and  doubtful. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  stammered  ;  "it  would  be  such 

luck  for  me,  but " 

"But  what  ?  Is  the  offer  we  make  not  high  enough  ? 
What  tremendous  pay  do  you  receive  now  as  nurse- 
maid ?" 


From  an  engraving  by  T.   Bragg  after  a    painting  by  George  Romney 
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"Four  pounds  a  year." 

"And  yet  you  hesitate.  At  your  age  I  would  have 
sold  myself  to  the  devil — body  and  soul — for  such  an 
offer."  " 

Emma  grew  suddenly  pale. 

"My  mother  .  .  .  loves  me.  ...  If  I  leave  her " 

"She  will  be  glad  if  you  can  save  yourself  from  this 
wretchedness."  She  turned  to  Romney.  "Give  me  your 
pencil.  I  want  to  write  down  my  address  for  Miss 
Lyon." 

She  tore  a  page  out  of  the  sketch-book  and  wrote  in  large 
letters:  "Miss  Kelly,  14  Arlington  Street,  London,"  and 
added  the  date,  "6th  May,  1779." 

"Why  that  ?"  asked  Romney  surprised. 

"Because,"  she  answered  laughing,  "I  am  very  forgetful, 
and  am  obliged  to  keep  a  diary  for  my  jealous  Fatty.  Of 
course,  I  only  write  down  what  I  haven't  forgotten,  and 
what,  consequently,  Fatty  may  know.  And  he  certainly 
may  know  of  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Lyon." 

Romney  laughed  also. 

"Although  Miss  Lyon  is  so  beautiful  ?  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  a  rival,  Arabella  ?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  carelessly,  but  a  cold  light 
gleamed  hi  her  eyes. 

"I  am  able  to  defend  myself."  Then  she  quickly 
pushed  the  paper  into  the  opening  of  Emma's  bodice. 
"If  you  ever  come  to  London  you  need  only  send  me  this 
paper,  then  I  shall  look  in  my  diary  and  remember  every- 
thing at  once.  I  hope  this  will  happen  very  soon.  Au 
revoir,  then,  in  London." 

She  nodded  to  Emma  and  took  Romney 's  arm  to  return 
to  the  boat,  from  which  the  two  children  were  just  coming 
with  the  old  maidservant. 

Romney's  face  again  showed  the  tired  and  sad  expression 
as  he  waved  good-bye  to  Emma. 

"I  don't  say  Au  revoir,  Miss  Lyon.  You  are  better  off 
anywhere  but  in  London." 

Emma  gazed  after  them,  speechless. 

Suddenly  Miss  Kelly  returned.  Her  eyes  were  burning, 
crimson  spots  were  on  her  cheeks. 

"I  cannot  leave  you  like  this,  girl,"  she  whispered. 
"You  are  beautiful  ...  so  beautiful,  and  I  ...  many 
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people  surround  me,  they  flatter  me  and  do  what  I  wish, 
but  I  hate  them  all,  I  despise  them.  I  do  not  love  a  single 
one  of  them  ...  I  am  lonely  ...  so  lonely.  ...  But 
if  you  came  to  me  we  should  be  like  sisters,  I  should  care 
for  you,  I  should  love  you  .  .  .  love  you " 

Her  voice  broke  in  a  sob,  and  as  if  seeking  help,  she 
clung  to  Emma.  Then  suddenly  ske  kissed  the  girl,  three 
— four  times,  burst  into  a  strange  little  laugh,  and  ran 
down  the  beach. 

The  rowers  dipped  their  oars  into  the  water.  Beneath 
its  fluttering  flag  the  boat  shot  across  the  shining  waters, 
and  the  lovely,  outlandish  bird  vanished  into  the  golden 
distance. 


Emma  stood  like  one  stunned.  Her  blood  raced  through 
her  veins,  her  pulses  throbbed.  The  wonder  which  she 
had  been  expecting  .  .  .  had  it  really  come  ?  Often 
had  she  dreamed  of  it  with  open  eyes,  staring  into  the 
night.  She  had  seen  fleeting  white  figures  coming  towards 
her,  with  sparkling  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  they 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  a  shining  green  sea ;  queenlike 
women,  surrounded  by  intoxicating  clouds  of  perfume. 
They  were  surely  queens,  and  they  came  to  Emma,  bowing 
their  knees  before  her. 

At  last  she  grew  calmer.  A  helpless  sense  of  fatigue 
crept  over  her  and  robbed  her  of  all  will  and  strength. 
The  golden  dream  had  vanished,  and  in  the  cool  northern 
light  she  saw  things  as  they  were.  She  saw  the  sluggish 
water  of  the  Dee  pouring  into  the  bay  ;  and  far  away,  a 
narrow  green  band  which  was  the  Irish  sea.  She  saw 
the  country  in  which  she  had  been  born,  a  grey  streak 
of  earth,  pressed  between  the  bay  and  the  brown  Welsh 
mountains.  She  saw  Hawarden,  the  little  town  with 
its  ancient  ruined  castle,  its  low,  thatched  cottages,  and 
narrow,  dirty  roads,  over  which  an  everlasting  silence 
seemed  to  brood. 

Hopeless,  sad,  without  growth  or  change  the  world 
lay  around  her.  It  was  a  dead  rock,  to  which  she  was 
chained — incapable  of  movement. 

And  the  golden  distance  called  !  There  was  freedom 
behind  those  hills  ;  a  broad  road  led  towards  the  great, 
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splendid  city,  where  life,  joy,  and  love  had  their  abiding- 
place. 

London  ! 

The  voices  of  the  children  roused  her.  One  glance  more 
she  threw  across  the  sea.  The  boat  had  vanished. 

Then  silently  she  led  the  children  back  to  their 
home. 


CHAPTER    TWO 

EMMA  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

Could  she  dare  to  follow  the  call  of  these  strangers, 
leaving  her  mother  and  the  safety  of  her  present  situation  ? 

The  decision  lay  heavily  upon  her  heart. 

She  listened  to  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  sleeping 
children  and  to  the  soft  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  park. 
A  deep  silence  reigned. 

Ah  !  how  she  hated  this  silence. 

She  was  locked  up  here  as  in  a  prison,  and,  without 
change,  without  breath  of  freedom,  the  days  followed 
one  another.  Masters  and  servants — they  were  old  people, 
who  crawled  along  slowly,  and  spoke  in  subdued  voices  ; 
they  never  laughed ;  they  were  never  excited  about 
anything  ;  they  always  acted  towards  one  another  with  a 
cool  kindness  that  prevented  the  growth  of  all  warmer 
feelings.  Emma,  in  her  passionate  restlessness,  thought 
of  them  as  beings  from  a  world  of  ghosts. 

When  she  took  the  children  for  their  walks  they  always 
went  along  the  same  well-known  paths,  up  the  hill  to  look 
over  the  distant  empty  sea,  or  into  the  park  where  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  leave  the  carefully -gravelled  footpaths. 
The  darkness  between  those  ancient  trees  and  hedges  was 
depressing  and  saddening  ;  on  the  flower-beds,  pale  flowers 
lifted  their  tired  heads. 

Everything  was  bloodless,  shadowy,  without  life. 

A  sudden  feeling  of  terror,  as  if  she  were  going  to  die, 
filled  Emma.  She  felt  burning  hot  beneath  her  thin 
coverlet ;  she  stumbled  out  of  bed,  rushed  to  the  window 
and  flung  it  open. 

Drowsiness  brooded  beneath  the  old  trees  of  the  park — 
the  hot  drowsiness  of  the  evening — and  a  wave  of  perfumed 
warmth  floated  up  to  her.  She  did  not  return  to  bed,  but 
stood  at  the  window,  waiting  for  the  dawn. 
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On  the  following  day  she  was  to  go  to  market  at  Hawar- 
den  with  the  gardener,  and  would  meet  her  mother  there, 
who  came  to  sell  the  fruit,  flowers  and  poultry  from  her 
master's  farm.  Then  two  short  hours  would  be  theirs. 
It  was  then  that  they  talked,  gazed  in  each  other's  eyes, 
and  rejoiced  to  be  together  once  more.  They  did  not 
feel  quite  so  utterly  lost  and  alone  in  the  world  then. 

Should  she  tell  her  mother — her  mother,  whose  heart 
would  be  torn  by  a  separation  ? 

Impatiently  she  waited  for  the  first  gleam  of  day, 
and  when  it  came  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the 
possible  decision  which  it  might  herald. 

Slowly  she  dressed,  then  handed  over  the  children  to  the 
care  of  an  old  servant.  The  gardener  was  already  waiting 
for  her,  and  with  trembling  hesitation  Emma  mounted 
the  cart  and  sat  down  next  to  the  silent  old  man. 

When  they  reached  the  inn  where  the  gardener  stabled 
his  horse,  Tom  Kidd  appeared  in  the  doorway.  He 
always  waited  here  for  Emma  when  she  came  to  Hawarden. 

Always,  so  long  as  she  could  remember  anything,  he  had 
been  near  her.  When  she  had  tended  Mr.  Bloss's  sheep, 
he  had  been  shepherd  on  a  neighbouring  farm.  When  she 
was  being  educated  in  Mrs.  Barker's  school  he  had  become 
stableboy  in  the  posting-house  opposite,  and  now  she  was 
nursemaid  to  Mr.  Thomas's  grandchildren  he  had  become 
a  fisherman.  She  saw  him  often  when  she  went  out  walk- 
ing with  the  children  up  the  hill.  He  stood  far  off  and 
waved  his  cap,  for  she  had  forbidden  him  to  approach  her. 
She  was  afraid  of  the  scandalmongers. 

But  in  town  they  were  unobserved,  and  here  he  could 
talk  to  her.  He  never  came  without  some  present  for  her  ; 
some  small  trinket,  a  silk  ribbon,  a  few  coloured  feathers. 
And  always,  in  spite  of  their  relationship,  he  treated 
her  with  the  respectful  formality  to  which  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  since  she  had  been  to  Mrs.  Barker's  school. 

He  now  helped  Emma  off  the  cart,  and  then  walked 
beside  her  towards  the  market-place.  He  had  put  on  his 
best  clothes.  The  bright  fisher-cap  set  jauntily  upon  his 
dark  curls,  and  the  snow-white  shirt  was  open  at  the 
throat,  showing  his  strong,  sun-browned  chest.  At 
eighteen  he  was  a  powerful  lad,  a  notable  antagonist  for  any 
enemy. 
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"I've  a  day  off,  Miss  Emma,"  he  said,  with  a  happy 
smile.  "What  luck  for  me." 

She  looked  at  him  kindly. 

"How  is  that,  Tom  ?     Is  it  your  birthday  ?" 

"My  birthday  wouldn't  be  anything  of  such  importance  ! 
No,  Miss  Emma,  it's  something  much  more  jolly." 

He  jingled  some  money  in  the  pocket  of  his  wide 
jacket. 

"Are  you  going  to  dance  under  the  Maypole  this 
evening  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I'd  only  do  that  if  one  particular  person  came  too, 
with  whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  dance.  No,  Miss 
Emma,  I  have  saved  this  money  for  something  special, 
something  grand." 

His  bright  blue  eyes  were  shining.  Slowly  he  drew  out 
his  hand  and  held  it  towards  Emma,  palm  upwards.  A 
nice  little  sum  was  lying  upon  it  in  gold  and  silver. 

Emma  looked  at  it  in  surprise. 

"So  much  !  How  did  you  get  it,  Tom  ?  You  can't  have 
saved  all  that  as  a  fisherman  !" 

He  laughed,  delighted  at  her  astonishment. 

"That's  true  .  .  .  money  doen't  get  caught  in  a  fishing 
net.  But  I  have  earned  it  in  an  honest  way,  all  the  same. 
I  oughtn't  to  talk  about  it,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  tell 
anybody."  Cautiously  he  bent  towards  her.  "The  rich 
merchants  in  Chester  and  Liverpool  like  to  see  the  brigs 
of  the  mynheers  from  Holland  and  the  cavaliers  from 
France  arrive  heavily  laden  with  expensive  stuffs  of  all 
kinds,  but  not  sealed  with  King  George's  lead  portrait.  .  .  ." 

"Smuggle  ?"  she  whispered  anxiously.  "For  Heaven's 
sake,  Tom,  surely  you  haven't  become  a  smuggler  ?" 

He  nodded,  with  an  air  of  pride. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Emma.  It  isn't  at  all 
dangerous.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  have  a  dark  night 
and  a  capful  of  wind,  and  to  keep  a  look  out  for  King 
George's  cutters.  For  a  lad  with  good  eyes  and  strong 
limbs  that  sort  of  thing  is  nothing.  And  the  pay  is  good, 
and  you  have  the  fun  as  well.  You  know  it  is  great  fun, 
better  than  tending  sheep,  or  grooming  horses.  There's 
hard  work  in  it." 

He  pushed  back  his  cap  and  squared  his  shoulders.     He 
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looked  the  picture  of  health  and  strength  with  his  flashing 
eyes  and  sturdy  limbs. 

Emma  experienced  a  feeling  of  envy. 

"Yes  you  do  have  some  fun,"  she  said  with  clouded 
face,  "while  I " 

Angrily  she  broke  off,  and  walked  on. 

"Now  do  you  know,  Miss  Emma,  why  this  is  a  lucky 
day  ?"  Tom  continued.  "Because  to-day  I  have  enough 
money  to  talk  to  you  about  Mrs.  Barker." 

She  started,  and  grew  pale. 

"Don't  speak  of  her  !  I've  told  you  that  I  won't  hear 
that  name." 

They  had  come  to  a  corner  where  the  street  turned 
into  the  market-place.  Surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  garden,  stood  a  handsome  house.  Beside 
the  door-knocker  was  a  brass  plate,  upon  which  was 
written:  "Mrs.  Adelaide  Barker,  School  for  Young 
Ladies." 

Emma  looked  at  the  house  gloomily. 

"I  shall  never  forget  what  happened  to  me  there,"  she 
said.  "When  I  arrived  I  felt  already  that  those  daughters 
of  lords  and  viscounts  despised  me.  It  seemed  shameful  to 
them  to  have  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  the  child  of  a 
servant.  But  I  was  proud.  I  studied  night  and  day  ;  I 
wanted  to  rise  above  them  by  means  of  my  knowledge. 
And  I  succeeded.  They  did  not  speak  to  me  but  I  knew 
that  they  envied  me.  That  pleased  me,  that  was  what  I 
wanted.  But  then  .  .  .  when  they  drove  me  out  of  that 
door  .  .  .  when  they  laughed  at  me  scornfully " 

She  paused,  and  clenched  her  small  hands.  Her  fury 
frightened  Tom. 

"Why  do  you  excite  yourself  about  that  still  ?"  he  said 
gently.  "I  can't  understand  that —  If  a  person  does  not 
want  me,  I  go  away  and  look  for  some  other  place." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  laughed  bitterly. 

"Yes  ! — you  !" 

He  nodded  humbly. 

"I  know  that  you  are  different — prouder,  and  more 
hot-tempered.  But  you  hug  that  feeling  till  it  suffocates 
you  !  You  must  not  do  so,  Miss  Emma  ;  that  is  why  I  have 
saved  the  money.  It  is  there,  to  let  you  open  the  door  of 
that  confounded  house,  and  to  let  you  go  back  again  and 
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sit  down  in  the  midst  of  those  silly  girls,  and  say :  'Here  I 
am,  and  here  I  shall  remain.'  That  is  what  I  thought." 

He  smiled  at  her. 

"You  would  do  that,  Tom  ?"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand. 
"It  was  for  me  you  ran  all  those  risks — that  I  might  go  on 
studying  ?" 

He  looked  down  on  the  slender  fingers  that  nearly 
disappeared  in  his  big  brown  fist. 

"There  isn't  any  danger,  Miss  Emma.  It's  just  fun, 
child's  play.  Now,  what  do  you  say  .  .  .  shall  we  go  in 
at  once  and  settle  everything  ?" 

She  moved  towards  the  house.  Her  eyes  were  shining. 
Then  she  hesitated. 

"How  much  have  you  saved,  Tom  ?  Mrs.  Barker  is 
very  expensive." 

He  smiled  reassuringly. 

"There  is  enough  money  here — ten  pounds  !" 

She  trembled,  and  her  hand  fell  out  of  his. 

"My  mother  paid  eight  pounds  a  month  for  me,  without 
clothes." 

His  face  fell. 

"Eight  pounds  every  month  ?"  he  repeated  slowly. 
Then  he  tried  to  give  her  and  himself  new  courage.  "These 
ten  pounds  are  only  the  beginning  ;  when  they  are  done  I 
shall  have  earned  more.  I  can't  do  enough  smuggling 
for  those  Liverpool  men.  The  money  just  pours  in." 

"And  if  you  are  caught  by  a  cutter  ?" 

He  forced  a  laugh. 

"King  George  is  a  good  old  boy,  and  won't  send  his 
cutters  just  my  way.  And  if  he  does  .  .  .  well,  Tom  Kidd 
isn't  caught  so  easily.  He'd  sooner  throw  all  the  things 
of  the  mynheers  and  cavaliers  overboard,  and  himself 
too." 

He  tried  vainly  to  look  unconcerned,  but  Emma  shook 
her  head.  "You  are  good  to  me,  Tom,  and  I  am  grateful. 
But  if  something  happened  to  you  and  I  had  to  go  through 
the  same  disgrace  over  again  .  .  .  And  I  also  won't  take 
the  responsibility  for  what  you  are  doing.  Therefore  .  .  . 
please,  Tom  ...  let  me  go  my  own  way.  I  know  I  am 
hurting  you,  and  I  am  sorry.  But  I  can't  help  it.  Don't 
think  of  me  any  more,  Tom,  and  find  your  happiness  else- 
where. 
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She  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  say  good-bye.  But  he 
held  it  fast.  And  while  his  eyes  searched  her  face  anxiously 
he  involuntarily  fell  into  the  familiar  speech  of  their 
childish  days. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Amy  ?  You  are  planning 
something  !  You  are  going  to  do  something  that  will  cause 
you  pain.  Tell  me,  Amy  ;  let  me  help  you." 

She  avoided  his  look. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  feel  wretched 
and  miserable.  But  I  can't  go  on  as  I  have  done  until  now. 
I  shall  die  of  it.  You  cannot  help  me  .  .  .  nobody  can 
help  me.  And  now  leave  me,  Tom  ;  don't  come  any 
farther.  I  must  speak  with  my  mother  alone." 

She  disengaged  herself  gently  and  turned  away.  But 
he  remained  beside  her. 

"When  you  know  what  you  want,  Amy,  will  you  tell 
me  ?  Will  you  tell  me  before  you  do  anything  ?" 

She  looked  at  him.  "Perhaps,"  she  murmured,  "per- 
haps." 

Then  she  turned  into  the  market-place.  Her  pretty, 
slender  figure  was  lost  among  the  crowd.  Tom  looked 
after  her  till  she  had  vanished  ;  then  he  followed  her 
slowly. 

Emma  found  her  mother  in  Mr.  Bloss's  stall,  serving  her 
customers  between  cans  of  milk,  pats  of  butter  reposing 
on  green  leaves,  and  the  piled-up  baskets  of  fowls.  When 
she  saw  Emma  her  sad  face  was  lit  up  by  a  smile.  She 
ran  to  meet  her  daughter  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

And  then  she  began  her  lamentations.  Mr.  Bloss  became 
more  hard  to  serve  every  day.  Since  she  had  lost  her  little 
fortune  he  worried  her  continually,  and  nothing  that  she 
did  was  right.  He  called  her  a  lazy-body,  incapable  of 
earning  the  bread  which  he  gave  her,  he  said,  out  of  pure 
mercy  and  kindness. 

Emma  listened  in  silence.  She  noticed  how  grey  her 
mother's  hair  was  getting,  and  how  deep  the  furrows  had 
become  in  her  face.  She  must  and  would  end  this  misery  ! 
During  a  pause,  when  no  customers  disturbed  them,  she 
told  her  mother  everything. 

"If  I  go  to  Miss  Kelly,"  she  concluded  excitedly,  "you 
need  not  worry  about  me  any  more.  I  shall  be  able  to 
send  you  money  and  save  you  from  Mr.  Bloss." 
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Her  mother  was  greatly  startled. 

"Miss  Kelly  !  But  you  don't  know  her  !  How  can  you 
trust  her  ?  Great  ladies  are  not  to  be  trusted.  To-day 
they  dress  you  in  silk  and  velvet,  and  to-morrow  they 
drive  you  into  the  street  if  they  like  someone  else  better." 

Emma  smiled. 

"Then  I  shall  go  to  Mr.  Romney.  He  wants  to  paint 
me.  He  would  pay  me  more  for  each  sitting  than  I  can 
earn  here  the  whole  year  round.  He  admires  me,  he  is 
mad  about  me.  He  will  make  me  celebrated,  mother — 
celebrated." 

She  beamed,  but  her  mother  looked  more  troubled  still. 

"Celebrated  .  .  .  that's  it.  That  is  all  you  think  about, 
since  you  went  to  Mrs.  Barker.  But  do  you  know  what  it 
means  to  be  a  celebrated  model  ?  Yes,  people  will  know 
you,  they  will  all  know  exactly  what  you  look  like.  You 
will  stand  before  them  ;  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame.  And  if 
they  meet  you  they  will  point  their  fingers  at  you  and  say  : 
'That  is  Emma  Lyon,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
London.'  " 

"Mother  !" 

"Yes,  a  model  can  be  bought  !  Any  man  who  has  a  few 
pounds  to  throw  away  can  buy  you.  And  that  lasts  as  long 
as  you  are  young  and  beautiful.  But  afterwards,  not  a  soul 
cares  what  becomes  of  you.  You  will  die  in  the  gutter — in 
rags — dishonoured,  wretched.  And  I,  your  mother  .  .  . 
My  God  !  was  it  for  that  I  bore  you  ?" 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face  and  burst  into  tears. 
Sobbing,  she  sat  on  an  old  box  in  the  background  of  the 
stall,  trying  to  conceal  her  grief  from  any  passer-by. 

Emma  stared  at  the  ground  moodily. 

"Don't  cry,  mother,"  she  said  at  last,  forcing  the  words 
with  difficulty.  "If  it's  so  hard  for  you  to  let  me  go  ... 
well,  I  will  try  to  bear  this  life  a  little  longer." 

She  turned  away  to  hide  the  rising  tears.  Her  gaze 
wondered  over  the  passing  crowds  outside  the  stall,  and 
suddenly  she  started.  Who  was  that  coming  down  the 
narrow  path  between  the  stalls  ? 

She  remembered  the  day  when  she  had  entered  Mrs. 
Barker's  school  as  pupil.  She  remembered  every  detail, 
and  still  seemed  to  hear  the  words  that  had  stung  her  like 
a  knife. 
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Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  other  pupils,  Jane  Middle- 
ton,  the  sister  of  a  peer,  had  addressed  her  suddenly  : 
"Miss  Lyon,  do  tell  us  who  was  your  father  ?" 
And  Anne  Grey,  the  niece  of  a  baronet,  had  hummed, 
to  the  tune  of  an  old  song,  these  words  : 

"Mr.  Lyon  was  a  workman, 
A  workman  in  North  Wales. ' ' 

Again  Jane  Middleton  : 

"And,  Miss  Lyon,  who  is  your  mother  ?" 

Anne  Grey,  humming : 

"Mrs.  Lyon  is  a  dairymaid, 
And  smells  so  sweet  of  hay. ' ' 

Again  Jane  Middleton 's  question  : 

"Miss  Lyon,  in  which  great  castle  were  you  born  ?" 

And  Anne  Grey  : 

"Mrs.  Lyon's  castle  was  a  hedge." 

And,  curtsying  deeply,  the  girl  had  presented  Emma 
to  the  other  pupils  with  the  words,  "Ladies,  this  is  our  new 
friend  and  school-fellow,  Emma  Lyon,  the  beautiful 
shepherdess  of  Hawarden,  daughter  of  a  woodcutter  and 
a  dairymaid,  whose  home  is  by  the  hedges  on  the  roadside." 

Never,  so  long  as  she  lived,  would  Emma  forget  that 
humiliating  hour. 

And  now  they  were  coming  down  the  path.  There  was 
Jane  Middleton,  small  and  slender,  with  sharp  features 
and  proud  eyes,  and  Anne  Grey,  tall  and  fair,  with  curly 
hair,  like  a  doll.  Jane's  betrothed,  Lord  Halifax,  accom- 
panied them — a  tall,  thin  man,  with  an  expressionless 
face.  Laughing  and  talking,  they  drew  near. 

Suddenly  Emma  saw  Jane  Middleton 's  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  As  if  obeying  an  inspiration,  she  stopped  before  the 
stall  of  Emma's  mother. 

"I  have  just  remembered,  Anne,  that  we  must  bring 
Mrs.  Barker  some  present.  How  about  a  turkey  ?  Have 
you  any  money  with  you,  Augustus  ?" 

"Never,  my  dearest  Jane.  My  valet  is  there  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  we  can  buy  what  we  want  all  the  same." 
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He  looked  at  Emma's  mother  sleepily.  "Do  you  know  me, 
my  good  woman  ?" 

She  came  forward  in  her  stall,  curtsying  with  humble 
readiness. 

"Yes,  of  course,  my  lord  ;  Mr.  Bloss,  my  master,  is  your 
lordship's  tenant." 

"Bloss  ?  Tenant  ?"  He  puffed  out  the  names  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  them  before.  "Well,  my  good  woman  .  .  . 
these  ladies  .  .  .  would  like  a  turkey.  .  .  .  Choose  the 
best  .  .  .  my  valet  will  bring  money  .  .  .  the  turkey 
we'll  take  at  once.  Can  someone  carry  it  after  us  ?  To 
Mrs.  Barker's.  You  understand  ?" 

"Certainly,  my  lord,  I'd  take  it  as  an  honour  to  carry  it 
myself,  but  asking  your  lordship's  pardon  .  .  .  there 
might  be  customers.  ...  I  must  not  leave  the  stall.  But 
that  lad  there  shall  carry  it." 

She  was  going  to  call  a  boy  lounging  near,  when  Jane 
interrupted.  "That  is  not  necessary,  my  good  woman. 
The  girl  here  can  carry  the  turkey."  Fixing  her  malicious 
gaze  upon  Emma,  she  said:  "Take  the  bird  and  follow  us." 

Emma  started  as  if  a  whip  had  struck  her,  and  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"Miss  Middleton,"  she  stammered  hoarsely,  "how 
can  you  ?  .  .  .  Miss  Grey,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  permit  this, 
I  beseech  you " 

Miss  Grey  turned  away  carelessly.  Jane  Middleton 
looked  at  Emma  with  well-feigned  astonishment. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?"  she  said.  "Is  she 
ill  ?" 

When  the  old  woman  heard  these  names  she  instantly 
understood  the  situation. 

"Miss  Middleton,"  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  "you 
ought  not  to  humble  your  former  school-fellow  thus  cruelly ; 
undeserved  misfortunes  ought  to  find  pity,  even  among  the 
rich  and  high." 

The  quiet,  gentle  voice  sent  the  blood  to  Jane's  face ; 
she  was  going  to  reply  sharply,  when  Lord  Halifax  inter- 
posed : 

"You  are  insolent,  woman,"  he  said  in  his  drawling 
voice.  "My  house-steward  will  have  to  be  more  careful 
that  my  tenants  choose  their  farm-hands  with  circum- 
spection. Will  you  carry  the  bird  or  not  ?" 
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She  dropped  back  into  her  former  humility. 

"Certainly,  my  lord.  I  would  lose  my  bread  if  I  refused 
to  obey  your  lordship's  orders."  Taking  up  the  basket, 
she  turned  to  Emma,  saying:  "Stay  here,  child,  until  I 
come  back." 

Emma  laughed  harshly,  and  took  the  basket  from  her 
mother's  hands. 

"But,  mother,  don't  you  see  what  Miss  Middleton  wants  ? 
She  wants  'Emma  Lyon,  the  beautiful  shepherdess  of 
Hawarden,  the  daughter  of  a  woodcutter  and  a  dairymaid', 
to  follow  her  humbly,  and  to  look  like  a  servant  before  her 
former  school-fellow."  Curtsying  low,  she  said  in  a 
bitter  voice:  "If  you  please,  ladies,  will  you  go  first  ? 
I  shall  follow." 

She  went  after  them,  carrying  the  basket,  walking  stiff 
and  erect,  with  tightly  closed  lips. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  school-house  Jane  told  her  to 
wait,  and  went  into  the  house  with  Anne  and  Lord  Halifax, 
From  all  sides  the  pupils  appeared,  surrounding  Emma, 
laughing  and  calling  out  scornful  questions. 

She  never  answered,  and  not  a  muscle  of  her  white  face 
twitched.  Like  a  caught  thief,  she  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  this  house  that  had  once  been  the  goal  of  her  most 
passionate  desires. 

Jane  Middleton  returned  with  a  servant-girl. 

"Take  this  turkey  from  that  girl,  Mary,"  she  said, 
and  then,  turning  to  Emma  :  "And  what  is  your  name, 
girl  ?" 

Emma  looked  at  her  silently. 

"But  surely,  Miss  Jane,  you  know  her,"  said  Mary  in 
surprise.  "Why,  that  is  Emma  Lyon,  our  beautiful 
Emma  Lyon." 

A  chorus  of  twenty  laughing,  scornful  voices  repeated 
the  name  : 

"Emma  Lyon  !     Beautiful  Emma  Lyon  !" 

Jane  Middleton  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket. 

"Open  your  hand,  Emma  Lyon.  I'll  give  you  some- 
thing to  buy  a  decent  dress." 

With  the  same  icy  calmness  Emma  put  out  her  hand. 
Jane  Middleton  laid  a  shilling  upon  it,  then  she  pointed 
to  the  gate. 

"You  can  go,  Emma  Lyon." 
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Slowly  Emma  went  out.     The  piece  of  silver  seemed  to 
scorch  her  hand.     On  the  road  she  stopped  and  looked  back. 
A  verse  from  the  Bible  flashed  through  her  brain — 
"I  will  make  your  enemies  to  be  your  footstool." 
And  like  a  black  wall,  blotting  out  heaven,  a  furious 
hatred  swelled  in  her  breast. 


At  the  turning  of  the  road  she  met  Tom.  When  she  saw 
him  her  face  lightened. 

"An  hour  ago  you  offered  me  money  to  return  to  Mrs. 
Barker.  That  is  impossible.  But  .  .  .  will  you  lend  me 
that  money — even  if  I  should  never  be  able  to  return  it  ?" 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  at  once.  But  Emma 
stopped  him. 

"Wait.  I  won't  have  you  do  a  thing  that  you  might 
repent  later.  Just  now  I  have  again  been  insulted  and 
humbled  as  if  I  were  a  common  thief.  Only  because  I 
am  poor  and  lowly  born,  while  the  rich  and  powerful 
may  do  as  they  like,  and  yet  go  unpunished.  Therefore 
I  want  to  become  rich  and  powerful  also,  so  that  I  can 
pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin." 

A  flaming  look  flashed  from  her  eyes. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Miss  Emma  ?"  asked  Tom, 
frightened.  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  consult  your 
mother  first  ?" 

She  laughed  bitterly. 

"My  mother  is  as  powerless  as  I  am,  and  she  has  no 
authority  over  me  any  longer.  It  is  decided  ...  I  shall 
go  to  London.  Either  I  come  back  rich  and  proud — a  lady 
like  Jane,  or  ...  I  never  come  back.  Now  will  you  lend 
me  your  money,  Tom  ?" 

He  saw  that  her  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken.  Sighing 
deeply,  he  gave  her  the  money,  and  she  hid  it  carefully  in 
her  dress. 

"I  shall  never  forget,  Tom,  that  besides  my  mother  you 
are  the  only  person  that  has  been  good  to  me.  Now  let  us 
part.  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  and  don't  forget  me 
altogether." 

She  looked  into  his  poor  quivering  face,  and  her  hand 
gently  touched  his  cheek. 

Then  she  left  him. 


CHAPTER   THREE 

FOURTEEN    ARLINGTON    STREET. 

A  servant  answered  Emma's  inquiry  with  the  information 
that  Miss  Kelly  was  not  in  London.  On  her  return  from 
Wales  she  had  gone  to  Paris  with  Mr.  Romney.  He 
did  not  know  when  she  would  be  back,  but  certainly 
for  the  Races  in  August. 

"If  you  will  leave  your  address,  you  shall  be  informed 
of  Miss  Kelly's  return." 

Emma  thought  of  the  miserable  rooms  where  she  had 
spent  the  night. 

"I  am  leaving  my  hotel,"  she  said  hastily,  "and  as 
soon  as  I  have  a  fixed  address  I  will  let  you  know." 

She  went  back  into  the  street,  mixing  with  the  crowds 
of  people  whom  the  lovely  spring  weather  had  brought 
out,  and  thoughtlessly  drifted  along. 

Miss  Kelly's  absence  did  not  frighten  her.  During 
her  tedious  journey  in  the  post-chaise  from  Chester  her 
imagination  had  built  up  huge  difficulties,  all  of  which 
she  had  overcome  triumphantly.  What  harm  could  this 
first  small  disappointment  do  ?  If  all  else  failed,  she  would 
take  a  situation  as  a  servant  until  Miss  Kelly's  return. 
Nor  did  the  crowds  of  people  alarm  her.  In  silent,  lonely 
Hawarden  she  had  always  felt  oppressed  ;  here  in  the 
great  roaring  city  she  felt  like  a  fish  in  its  own  element. 
She  was  free,  no  longer  hampered  by  any  duties,  and 
could  do  as  she  chose. 

Humming  a  tune,  she  looked  at  the  passers-by,  smiling 
at  the  ungraceful  figures  of  the  women,  and  pleased  at 
the  flattering  glances  of  the  men.  Her  step  was  firm  and 
elastic,  as  if  she  were  walking  over  conquered  ground, 
and  as  if  she  only  needed  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  take 
all  the  surrounding  wealth  for  her  own. 

Before  the  windows  of  a  shop  she  stood  still,  looking 
at  what  was  exhibited  there — the  white  and  coloured 
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dresses,  the  Indian  shawls,  the  gold-embroidered  cloaks, 
and  the  hats  with  waving  plumes. 

Emma  did  not  know  the  names  and  values  of  these 
treasures,  but  their  beauty  fascinated  her.  A  looking- 
glass  also,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  shop-window,  attracted 
her  attention.  For  the  first  time  she  saw  herself  full  size. 
She  examined  herself  from  all  sides,  critically  and  without 
any  vanity.  She  thought  herself  pretty,  but  her  home- 
made clothes  quite  frightful.  The  first  thing  she  had  to 
get  was  one  of  those  dresses  in  the  shop.  It  meant  to  her 
what  his  sword  means  to  the  soldier,  his  ship  to  the  sailor. 

She  counted  her  money,  and  found  that  she  had  seven 
pounds  left.  She  entered  quickly,  and  a  young  man  came 
up  to  her. 

"May  I  speak  to  the  owner  of  this  shop  ?"  she  asked. 

The  young  man  pointed  to  an  elderly  woman  who  was 
talking  to  a  lady. 

"This  establishment  belongs  to  Madame  Beaulieu.  What 
do  you  wish  ?" 

Emma  looked  him  up  and  down  coolly,  and  passed  him 
without  an  answer. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am  !  Can  I  get  an  elegant  gown  for 
two  or  three  pounds  ?" 

Madame  Beaulieu  smiled. 

"Here,  in  Fleet  Street,  you  can  only  buy  gowns  that 
cost  much,  much  more,"  she  said  kindly,  with  a  foreign 
accent ;  "but  I  could  tell  you  where  to  get  cheaper 
things." 

"I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  Emma  replied,  "but  I 
only  arrived  in  London  last  night.  How  much  is  that 
dress  hanging  beside  the  glass  in  your  window  ?" 

"Eight  pounds,  my  child." 

"That  is  too  much.  I  only  possess  seven,  and  don't 
know  when  I  shall  earn  more.  When  I  have  the  money 
I  shall  come  back." 

She  turned,  as  if  to  go.  Then  she  seemed  to  remember 
something. 

"Might  I  put  on  that  dress  just  once  ?" 

Madame  Beaulieu  laughed  outright. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Cane  ?"  she  said  to  the  lady 
with  whom  she  had  been  talking.  "This  little  country 
girl  wants  to  put  on  my  most  beautiful  dress." 
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Mrs.  Cane  approached,  and  looked  at  Emma  curiously. 

"Are  you  so  vain,  my  child  ?" 

"I  am  no  vainer  than  others,  ma'am,"  Emma  replied 
quietly.  "But  I  am  a  stranger  in  London,  and  came  here 
to  go  into  service  with  a  lady.  Unfortunately,  she  has 
gone  to  Paris,  and  will  not  be  back  till  August.  Until 
then  I  must  see  that  I  get  along  decently." 

"And  for  that  purpose  you  require  a  beautiful  dress  ? 
You  are  very  young — too  young,  else  one  might 
think  .  .  ." 

Emma  threw  back  her  head  with  indignant  eyes. 

"Please  say  no  more,  ma'am.  I  hoped  that  perhaps 
here  one  might  employ  a  young  girl  who  was  pretty  enough 
to  show  off  the  costumes  to  advantage.  That  is  why  I 
wanted  to  put  on  that  gown." 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  a  glance  of  surprise. 

"Your  face  is  pretty  enough,"  said  Madame  Beaulieu, 
with  a  searching  look ;  "but  for  the  purpose  you 
speak  of  more  is  required.  One  must  have  a  faultless 
figure." 

Emma  nodded. 

"I  know  that,  ma'am,  and  I  have  got  it.  Mr.  Romney, 
at  least,  thought  my  figure  was  perfect." 

"Romney  ?"  The  two  ladies  almost  screamed  out  the 
name.  "The  painter  Romney  ?" 

"He  wants  to  paint  me,  and  has  offered  me  five  pounds 
for  every  sitting." 

Mrs.  Cane  looked  slightly  suspicious. 

"You  say  that  as  if  it  were  nothing.  Why  don't  you 
go  to  him,  then  ?" 

"Mr.  Romney  is  away  also." 

Both  women  suddenly  looked  stern. 

"That  is  not  true,"  said  Mrs.  Cane  sharply.  "I  saw 
him  only  three  weeks  ago." 

"Very  possibly,  ma'am,"  Emma  replied  quietly ;  "but 
ten  days  ago  he  painted  me  on  the  shores  of  the  Dee, 
near  Hawarden.  When  I  went  to  Miss  Kelly's  house  just 
now,  the  porter  told  me  that  she  had  gone  to  Paris  with 
Mr.  Romney.  Miss  Kelly  was  present  when  he  painted 
me.  She  engaged  me  to  be  her  companion,  and  gave  me 
her  address." 

She  drew  out  the  leaf  from  Romney's  sketch-book, 
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and  handed  it  to  the  two  women.  Mrs.  Cane  took  it,  and 
examined  it  carefully. 

"It  is  Miss  Kelly's  writing,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  know 
it  well.  Many  a  bill  of  hers  to  a  certain  gentleman  has 
gone  through  my  hands." 

Emma  smiled. 

"A  bill  for  Gentleman  George  ?    For   .    .    .   Fatty  ?" 

Mrs.  Cane  looked  very  much  surprised. 

"You  know  ?"  She  turned  to  Madame  Beaulieu.  "I 
think  the  girl  speaks  the  truth.  Cannot  you  help  her, 
my  dear  ?" 

Madame  Beaulieu  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"When  Miss  Kelly  is  back  she  will  not  need  my  help," 
she  said,  looking  at  Emma  doubtfully.  "I  myself  could 
perhaps  do  something  for  you  .  .  .  but  this  terrible 
London  ...  no  one  can  look  into  another's  heart  ! 
Nor  do  I  know  whether  you  have  learnt  anything,  whether 
you  are  at  all  capable." 

"I  understand  your  doubts,  ma'am.  In  your  place  I 
would  hesitate,  too.  But  I  certainly  never  tell  lies  to 
anyone." 

And  she  related  everything :  her  low  birth,  her 
short  stay  at  Mrs.  Barker's  school,  her  flight  from 
Ha  warden. 

Mrs.  Cane  listened  attentively,  her  sharp  eyes  seeming 
to  read  Emma's  very  soul. 

"And  your  mother  ?"  she  said  at  length.  "Did  she 
agree  with  your  actions  ?" 

"I  didn't  ask  her,"  Emma  replied  honestly.  "She  is  so 
broken  by  all  her  troubles  that  she  would  never  have 
agreed.  I  wrote  to  her  that  I  had  gone  to  service  in 
London  with  Miss  Kelly.  For  the  present  she  will  be 
content." 

"And  the  future  ?" 

Emma's  face  grew  hard. 

"She  will  receive  only  good  news  of  me." 

"And  if  you  are  unlucky  ?" 

"Then  more  than  ever." 

"You  seem  to  care  for  your  mother  very  much,  my 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Cane,  and,  turning  to  Madame  Beaulieu  : 
"What  do  you  say,  my  dear,  to  finding  out  whether  Mr. 
Romney  was  right  when  he  called  this  courageous  little 
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girl  a  faultless  beauty  ?  May  she  put  on  that  dress  in  your 
window  ?" 

Madame  Beaulieu  called  to  a  girl  to  fetch  the  costume. 
"With  pleasure,  Mrs.  Cane,  if  you  wish  it.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, I  cannot  offer  Miss  Lyon  a  post  in  my  establish- 
ment." 

Mrs.  Cane  smiled.  "We  will  see,"  she  said.  When  the 
dress  was  brought,  Emma  put  it  on,  and  the  two  ladies 
looked  at  her  in  silence. 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  can  be  managed  that  you  remain 
with  me,"  said  Madame  Beaulieu  at  last.  "I  will  send 
away  one  of  my  shop-girls  and  give  you  her  place." 

Emma  blushed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  .  .  .  you  are  very  kind, 
but  I  don't  want  to  make  another  lose  her  place  for  me." 

Mrs.  Cane  smiled  kindly. 

"That  is  an  admirable  view,  my  child,  and  it  gives  me 
another  idea.  Mr.  Cane,  my  husband,  is  one  of  the  first 
jewellers  in  London.  Our  shop  is  close  by,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  are  our  customers.  Would 
you  care  to  come  to  me,  to  receive  these  customers  ? 
You  might  come  at  once,  and  in  time  you  would  learn 
enough  to  be  able  to  help  in  the  buying  and  selling." 

Emma  felt  stunned  at  this  sudden  access  of  good 
fortune. 

"How  good  you  are,  ma'am,"  she  cried,  and  bent  to 
kiss  Mrs.  Cane's  hand.  "I  will  do  my  best,  so  that  you 
may  never  be  sorry  for  your  kindness." 

Mrs.  Cane  smiled  again. 

"Don't  imagine  all  sorts  of  things,  my  child,"  she  said. 
"If  you  had  been  plain-looking  I  could  not  have  helped 
you.  Our  customers  like  to  see  pretty  faces,  and  we  trades- 
people have  to  consider  that.  My  suggestion  is  not  quite 
unselfish.  Now,  can  you  come  with  me  at  once  to  see  Mr. 
Cane  ?  Or  have  you  anything  else  to  do  ?" 

"Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing.  I  have  no  one  to  go  to  in 
all  London.  Oh,  if  only  Mr.  Cane  will  agree  !" 

"Mr.  Cane  always  agrees  to  my  proposals,"  the  old 
lady  answered  ;  "but  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  I  told 
you  that  only  elegant  people  came  to  our  shop,  therefore, 
you  must  be  well  dressed.  Keep  on  that  dress  ;  we  will 
settle  accounts  later  on.  And  Madame  Beaulieu  will  give 
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us  a  few  other  trifles  to  complete  your  outfit — under- 
linen,  shoes,  and  all  that  is  necessary.  Mr.  Cane  must  see 
that  I  have  done  a  good  stroke  of  business." 


When  Emma  was  going  to  bed  that  evening  she  looked 
long  at  herself  in  the  small  glass  in  the  attic  of  Mr.  Cane's 
house,  which  was  now  her  home.  A  smile  of  content 
curved  her  lips. 

The  first  day  in  London,  the  first  step  towards  fame 
and  wealth  ! 

She  put  away  her  old  clothes  carefully.  Some  day, 
when  she  had  become  a  great  lady,  those  rough  country 
clothes  should  be  to  her  an  emblem  of  her  victory.  But 
when  she  opened  her  small  purse  and  took  out  a  piece  of 
money  wrapped  in  paper  her  face  grew  dark  and  her 
eyes  fierce.  With  difficulty  she  bored  a  hole  into  the  coin, 
and  hung  it  round  her  throat. 

It  was  Jane  Middleton's  shilling. 


For  weeks  Emma  lived  a  peaceful  life  in  the  jeweller's 
establishment.  Her  duty  was  to  serve  the  customers 
who  came  to  the  large  shop  on  the  ground-floor,  and  show 
them  the  glittering  treasures  it  contained.  Her  fingers 
were  buried  in  wealth,  and  her  eyes  drank  in  the  beauty 
of  the  gems  that  filled  the  dark  place  with  a  myriad  flecks 
of  light. 

Diamonds,  clear  as  water,  from  India  and  Brazil,  sparkled 
beside  sky-blue  turquoises  from  Persia,  and  violet 
amethysts  from  the  Ural  Mountains ;  yellow  topazes 
from  Saxony,  blood-red  rubies  from  Burma,  sapphires, 
blue  as  cornflowers,  from  the  Himalayas,  deep  green 
emeralds  from  Columbia,  and  red-gold  cornelians  vied 
with  each  other  in  beauty  and  splendour. 

She  learned  to  know  all  these  marvels  of  colour  and 
light.  Commerce  had  brought  them  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  decorate  the  women  of  England — a  few 
thousand  women,  belonging  to  that  favoured  class  who 
queened  it  over  the  struggling  millions.  She  was  able 
to  name  the  value  of  every  gem  so  accurately  that  Mr. 
Cane,  the  experienced  jeweller,  often  wondered  where 
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this  girl  of  the  people  had  got  her  sensitive  feeling  for 
what  was  real.  But  it  was  merely  her  natural  sense  of 
beauty  that  guided  her,  sharpened  by  desire. 

For  a  burning  longing  to  possess  these  treasures  filled 
Emma.  When  she  sold  some  gem  of  rare  colour  or  remark- 
able fire,  she  felt  a  strange  sense  of  angry  pain,  as  if  she 
had  been  robbed,  as  if  she  only  had  a  right  to  wear  royal 
jewellery,  and  as  if  the  mere  admiration  of  others  was 
an  offence  against  herself.  But  she  never  felt  any  tempta- 
tion to  possess  herself  of  any  of  these  eagerly  desired 
treasures.  With  a  slight  smile  she  noticed  the  precautions 
Mr.  Cane  took  in  regard  to  his  shop-girls.  As  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  he  might  leave  everything  lying  about  as 
carelessly  as  possible.  She  was  not  going  to  risk  her  whole 
future  for  a  jewel ! 

Her  future  ! 

One  day  this  same  Emma  Lyon,  who  now  stood  behind 
a  counter  and  listened  to  the  demands  of  strangers,  would 
drive  up  in  her  own  carriage,  and  enter  this  shop,  accom- 
panied by  liveried  footmen.  She  would  be  received  by 
Mr.  Cane  with  obsequious  bowings,  amid  the  astonished 
stare  of  the  poor  shop-girls.  Whatever  she  wanted  among 
these  jewels  would  then  be  hers.  This  would  happen. 
She  was  sure  of  it.  But  as  yet  she  saw  no  way  leading 
to  this  future.  The  men  who  entered  the  shop  noticed 
her  beauty  and  treated  her  to  admiring  looks,  and  whispered 
words  which  were  hardly  respectful.  But  none  of  them 
approached  her  seriously.  They  bought  jewels  to  place 
upon  the  brows  of  other  women,  sparkling  necklaces  to 
place  round  other  throats  than  hers.  She  felt  like  one 
who  is  standing  up  to  the  throat  in  a  cool  stream  and 
is  yet  dying  of  thirst.  She  was  filled  with  anger  and 
impatience  at  the  slowness  of  Fate.  What  was  the  good 
of  living  amidst  all  this  beauty,  if  none  of  it  belonged  to 
her  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  gay,  crowded  city  she  was  cut 
off  from  the  world  almost  as  completely  as  she  had  been 
in  Wales. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Cane  came  down  early,  as  Emma 
was  opening  the  shop. 

"Do  you  know,  dear  child,"  she  said  kindly,  after 
replying  to  the  girl's  greeting,  "that  it  is  a  month  to-day 
since  you  came  to  us  ?" 
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Emma  forced  a  smile. 

"Really,  ma'am  ?  I  hope  you  don't  repent  having  taken 
me  in  ?" 

Mrs.  Cane  gave  her  a  searching  look. 

"We  are  satisfied  with  you,  Miss  Emma.  But  are  you 
content  here  ?" 

"Oh,  ma'am,  I  am  so  grateful.    .    .   ." 

"Hush,  hush  !  I  think  I  can  guess  what  is  passing  in 
this  pretty,  self-willed  head.  It  is  one  of  those  heads 
which  wants  to  see  and  hear  everything.  During  the  first 
days  it  was  something  new  to  watch  all  those  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  But  now  those  things  have  become 
familiar.  And  so  this  young  heart  in  Mr.  Cane's  shop 
isn't  quite  content.  Is  it  not  so,  my  child  ?" 

Emma  raised  her  head,  and  looked  straight  at  the  old 
lady.  "You  are  right,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "The  longer  I 
am  here  the  more  I  see  how  little  I  know,  and  how  much 
I  have  to  learn.  Forgive  me  for  speaking  so  openly,  but 
I  could  never  tell  a  lie." 

Mrs.  Cane  nodded. 

"I  am  not  angry,  my  dear.  On  the  contrary,  your 
desire  for  knowledge  pleases  me.  You  see,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  you,  and  believe  that  you  only  desire  what  is 
good  and  beautiful.  And  I  want  to  help  you,  for  it  is  time 
you  saw  something  of  London.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a 
theatre  ?" 

"Never,  ma'am,"  Emma  replied,  blushing,  "but  some 
of  my  schoolfellows  at  Mrs.  Barker's  went  occasionally  to 
the  theatre  at  Chester,  and  told  us  wonderful  things.  But 
I  cannot  imagine  in  the  least  what  it  is  like." 

"Well  .  .  .  would  you  like  to  come  with  me  this 
evening  to  Drury  Lane  ?  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  manager,  a 
celebrated  author,  is  a  friend  of  my  husband's,  and  has 
sent  us  tickets  for  two  stalls.  But  Mr.  Cane  can't  go. 
They  are  giving  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  Shakespeare.  Do 
you  know  who  Shakespeare  was  ?  The  greatest  poet,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  the  whole  world.  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Mr.  Garrick,  our  best 
actor,  is  playing  Romeo,  and  Juliet  will  be  played  by  a 
young  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons,  for  whom  everyone  prophesies 
a  great  future.  The  performance  commences  at  seven. 
Meanwhile,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  read  the 
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play  first,  so  that  you  may  know  what  it  is  about.  I  will 
lend  you  the  book,  and  you  can  go  to  your  room  and 
read.  You  may  have  the  afternoon  to  yourself." 

Emma  took  the  book  with  a  beating  heart.  All  the 
afternoon  she  sat  reading  in  her  attic. 

She  was  spellbound  by  that  immortal  tragedy. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

THE  great  theatre  seemed  to  Emma  a  fairy  palace.  The 
golden  ornaments  crowned  the  ledges  of  the  boxes,  gleamed 
like  diadems  above  the  stalls.  Jewels  flashed  in  the  bright 
light.  The  opening  of  doors,  the  rustling  of  dresses,  and 
the  murmur  of  voices  united  in  one  wave  of  sound,  above 
which  was  audible  the  delicate  whirring  of  tuning  violins, 
the  gentle  breathing  of  the  horns,  and  the  dreamy  sighs  of 
the  clarinets. 

Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  new  and  strange  visions 
materialized  before  Emma's  wondering  eyes. 

Italy — Verona " 

"Go  ask  his  name.     If  he  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed." 

A  flame  ran  through  Emma's  body  when  Juliet  pro- 
nounced the  words  that  proclaimed  her  love  for  Romeo. 
She  felt  that  if  she  were  to  meet  a  Romeo,  she  also  could 
love  him  as  Juliet  loved,  passionately,  thoughtlessly, 
forgetting  all  else. 

Romeo  ! 

She  remembered  Tom,  and  with  a  smile  of  pity  thrust 
the  thought  away.  Tom  was  no  Romeo,  and  would  never 
become  one.  She  could  not  picture  any  of  the  men  she 
knew  as  Juliet's  lover.  Not  even  Romney,  for  Romney 
was  tired  and  looked  old.  And  Romeo  must  be  young, 
full  of  strength,  proud,  and  triumphant. 

Bending  forward  and  holding  her  breath,  she  followed 
the  scenes  on  the  stage.  During  the  intervals  she  sat 
lost  as  in  a  dream,  oblivious  of  her  surroundings,  listening 
to  the  poetic  voices  that  spoke  to  her  soul.  To  her  it  was 
not  merely  poetry  and  acting ;  it  was  a  reality  of  flesh 
and  blood.  She  experienced  all  Juliet's  emotions — love, 
pity,  and  terror. 
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"Come,  night,  come,  Romeo,  come,  thpu  day  in  night, 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. 
Come,  gentle  night,  come,  loving,  black-browed  night, 
Give  me  my  Romeo  ;   and,  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  Heaven  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun." 

Thirstily  she  drank  in  the  passion  expressed  in  Juliet's 
words,  and,  like  Juliet,  felt  her  heart  tremble  with  the 
sweet  intoxication  of  fulfilled  desire.  With  burning  eyes, 
her  hands  pressed  against  her  heaving  breast,  she  lived 
through  the  two  balcony  scenes.  Like  Juliet,  she  yearned 
to  hold  back  her  lover,  and  yet  filled  with  terror  of  the 
approaching  dawn,  she  longed  for  him  to  go. 

And  then,  when  Juliet  taking  the  sleeping  draught 
pictures  to  herself  her  gruesome  awakening  in  the  grave  : 

"O,  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ?" 

the  terror  in  Juliet's  wide-open  eyes  was  reflected  in 
Emma's  face.  She  could  no  longer  remain  in  her  seat. 
She  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  box,  pale,  with  trembling 
lips  and  panting  breath.  She  did  not  notice  that  Mrs. 
Cane  seized  her  hand,  and  tried  to  draw  her  back.  She 
did  not  hear  the  whispered  words,  and  did  not  notice 
a  man  in  the  neighbouring  box  who  bent  forward  and 
gazed  at  her  intently.  For  her  the  whole  world  had 
vanished  ;  she  only  lived  in  the  agony  enacted  down  there 
on  the  stage.  She  herself  was  Juliet,  and  a  nameless 
terror  shook  her  frame. 

Death  was  approaching. 

In  his  endeavour  to  raise  the  play  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  tragedy,  Garrick  had  altered  the  death  scene.  In 
Shakespeare's  version  Romeo  dies  without  knowing  that 
Juliet  is  only  sleeping,  and  she  awakes  after  Romeo  has 
breathed  his  last  sigh.  But  Garrick  caused  Juliet  to  awake 
at  the  moment  when  Romeo  swallows  the  poison. 

Too  late,  they  see  the  terrible  mistake  by  which  both 
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of  them  have  been  sacrificed.  Terror  fills  them.  To  escape 
the  agony,  they  stumble  to  the  door,  and  Romeo  collapses  ; 
for  the  poison  has  begun  its  deadly  work.  Seizing  Juliet 
in  his  arms,  and  murmuring  wild  words  of  hopeless  love, 
he  dies  as  she  kisses  him  on  the  mouth.  Then  Juliet 
snatches  up  the  dagger. 

The  despairing  cry  of  these  unhappy  lovers,  the  horror 
of  their  fate,  and  the  overwhelming  tragedy  of  the  scene, 
were  too  much  for  Emma's  self-control.  When  Juliet 
drove  the  dagger  into  her  breast  Emma  fell  senseless  at 
Mrs.  Cane's  feet. 


From  far  away  a  voice  reached  her  ear.  Sighing,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  into  Mrs.  Cane's  frightened 
face. 

What  had  happened  ?  Had  not  Romeo  just  died  in 
her  arms  ?  Did  she  not  still  feel  the  stinging  pain  with 
which  the  dagger  had  entered  her  breast  ? 

"My  dear  child,  how  you  frightened  me  !"  the  old  lady 
said.  "I  never  should  have  thought  that  a  mere  play 
could  make  such  an  impression  upon  anyone." 

Then  Emma  remembered  everything.  Distressed  and 
ashamed,  she  raised  herself,  and  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 
Sobbing,  she  seized  Mrs.  Cane's  hand,  and  covered  it  with 
burning  kisses. 

"Please,  please,  ma'am,  don't  be  angry  that  I  was  so 
silly  and  thought  it  all  real !  It  was  so  terrible,  and  I 
was  so  frightened."  She  pushed  back  her  hair,  and  gazed 
before  her  dreamily.  "Do  you  think,  ma'am,  that  there 
are  people  who  love  each  other  like  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
so  that  they  forget  everything  ?" 

Mrs.  Cane  smiled  rather  sadly." 

"Poets  exaggerate,  my  child.  When  you  are  older  you 
will  soon  see  that  life  is  very  cold  and  matter-of-fact. 
But  let  us  go.  They  are  putting  out  the  lights.  Thank 
you  very  much,  sir." 

She  bowed  to  a  man  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
box,  holding  a  glass  of  water.  Emma  saw  him,  and  blushed 
scarlet. 

"This  gentleman  saw  that  you  had  fainted,"  the  old 
lady  explained.  "He  offered  to  help,  and  I  asked  him 
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to  fetch  some  water.     But  when  he  brought  it  you  had 
recovered  consciousness." 

Emma  looked  at  him.  He  was  bending  forward  and  the 
light  fell  upon  his  pale  young  face.  It  was  like  the  face  of 
a  woman. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  in  a  soft,  full  voice,  "whether 
to  regret  that  I  went  in  vain  or  to  rejoice  that  I  came 
too  late." 

His  dark  blue  eyes,  beneath  thick,  fair  eyebrows,  shone 
mistily.  Emma  did  not  know  why,  but  this  look  suddenly 
made  her  feel  strangely  happy.  With  a  quick  movement 
she  took  the  glass  from  his  hand. 

"Is  it  really  only  water  ?"  she  said  jestingly.  "Or  have 
you  mixed  some  magic  draught  like  Friar  Laurence  gave 
to  Juliet  ?" 

He  returned  her  look. 

"If  such  magic  draughts  existed,  would  you  not  drink, 
if  you  were  in  Juliet's  place  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  she  murmured  dreamily,  "perhaps  ...  if 
Romeo  wished  it." 

She  drank  the  water  slowly,  and  as  she  gave  back  the 
empty  glass  her  hand  touched  his,  and  she  started  involun- 
tarily. A  flame  seemed  to  pass  from  his  slender  white 
fingers  into  hers. 

She  silently  walked  beside  him,  following  Mrs.  Cane 
out  of  the  theatre.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  down, 
the  old  lady  stopped. 

"We  shall  take  a  hackney  coach,"  she  said  politely  ; 
and,  bowing  to  him  coldly :  "Again  many  thanks, 
sir." 

He  saw  her  desire  to  separate  him  from  Emma,  and 
smiled  with  amusement. 

"Do  you  really  think,  madam,  that  I  shall  let  you 
descend  these  narrow  stairs  alone  ?  After  your  daughter's 
indisposition,  too." 

Mrs.  Cane  frowned. 

"Miss  Emma  is  not  my  daughter,"  she  replied  shortly  ; 
"and  it  is  not  fitting  for  women  of  our  class  to  accept  the 
company  of  an  unknown  gentleman." 

He  bowed  seriously,  but  Emma  could  see  that  his  eyes 
were  laughing. 

"You  are  right  not  to  trust  strangers,  madam,"  he  said. 
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"London  is  a  dangerous  place.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  for 
an  exception  in  my  favour.  My  name  is  Charles  Overton, 
and  I  am  working  in  Doctors  Commons." 

Mrs.  Cane  nodded. 

"All  the  same — "  she  began. 

"And  yet  I  am  not  permitted  to  pay  homage  to  the 
most  beautiful  young  lady  in  all  London  ?  Very  well, 
madam.  But  Miss  Emma  interests  me  for  yet  another 
reason.  I  have  been  watching  and  comparing  her.  Do 
you  know  with  whom,  Miss  Emma  ?" 

He  turned  to  her,  and  offered  her  his  arm  with  a  quiet 
determination  that  cut  short  all  further  opposition. 
Descending  the  narrow,  half-dark  stairs  behind  Mrs.  Cane, 
he  continued  : 

"I  compared  you  with  Juliet,  I  mean  with  Mrs.  Siddons's 
Juliet,  and  I  have  made  an  extraordinary  discovery. 
Mrs.  Siddons  is  an  incomparable  Lady  Macbeth,  a  grand 
queen  in  Hamlet,  but  she  isn't  a  good  Juliet.  Her  majestic 
person  lacks  the  slender  girlish  grace,  her  voice  the  soft- 
ness, her  whole  manner  the  dreaming  maidenly  tender- 
ness. I  have  never  felt  that  so  much  as  to-night,  when  I 
suddenly  saw  the  real  Juliet  before  me." 

His  eyes  gazed  into  Emma's  ;  he  gently  touched  the 
hand  resting  upon  his  arm. 

She  could  not  prevent  him  ;  his  superior  will,  his  easy 
speech,  the  dignity  of  his  tall  handsome  figure  ...  all 
this  surrounded  him  with  a  veil  of  mystery  that  captivated 
her.  And  his  lips — those  burning  red  lips — why  did  they 
seem  so  familiar  to  her,  so  that  she  had  to  look  at  them 
again  and  again  ? 

He  held  back  a  little,  as  if  to  prevent  Mrs.  Cane  from 
hearing  what  he  said. 

"Juliet  sat  next  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "but  she  took 
no  notice  of  me  ;  she  only  saw  what  went  on  on  the  stage. 
She  lived  so  completely  in  the  play  that  her  lips  repeated 
the  words  she  heard,  her  features  reproduced  every  sensa- 
tion ;  her  hands  made  movements  of  such  grace  as  I  have 
never  seen  before.  And  when  she  died — the  greatest 
sculptor  of  Greece  could  not  have  portrayed  death  more 
beautifully  and  grandly.  Do  you  know  now  who  my 
Juliet  was  ?" 

He  bent  down  towards  her  so  that  she  felt  his  warm 
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breath  on  her  face.  Like  a  fiery  vapour  it  seemed  to  fill 
her  veins,  and  involuntarily  she  closed  her  eyes. 

And  suddenly  she  felt  his  lips  pressed  upon  her  mouth. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  they  caught  up  Mrs. 
Cane,  who  was  summoning  a  hackney-coach.  Mr.  Overton 
went  up  to  her  carelessly. 

"I  was  just  saying  to  Miss  Emma  that  she  ought  to 
become  an  actress.  She  would  have  a  great  future." 

Mrs.  Cane  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  great  future,  Mr.  Overton  ?" 
she  replied  sharply.  "Do  you  consider  a  future  desirable 
that  can  be  gained  only  through  loose  living.  And  even 
if  Miss  Emma  became  a  great  actress,  what  would  life 
have  to  offer  her  ?  The  crowd  might  applaud,  throw  flowers, 
buy  her  portrait ;  but  one  day  she  would  discover  the 
hollowness  of  it  all,  and  that  art  does  not  mean  happiness, 
when  she  felt  for  the  first  time  that  a  woman  requires  more. 
And  then  it  would  be  too  late. 

He  had  listened  to  her  quietly,  smiling  rather 
sarcastically. 

"Too  late  ?"  he  repeated.  "Why  should  not  an  artist 
also  find  that  happiness  in  love  and  marriage  of  which 
all  young  girls  dream  ?  I  could  tell  you  of  ladies  who 
were  actresses  before  they  were  married  ;  and,  as  you 
know,  genius  and  beauty  are  worth  more  than  the  oldest 
ancestral  tree." 

"But  not  worth  more  than  good  honest  respectability," 
she  replied  irritably  ;  "and  so  long  as  Miss  Emma  is  under 
my  care,  I  will  protect  her  from  temptations.  Excuse 
me,  sir,"  she  concluded,  in  a  voice  that  precluded  all 
further  remonstrance,  "but  this  is  the  opinion  of  an  old 
woman  who  knows  life,  and  knows  that  only  firm  principles 
can  bring  happiness.  And  now — here  is  our  coach.  Get 
in,  child.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Overton,  and  good-bye." 

She  let  Emma  enter  the  coach  first,  placing  herself 
between  the  girl  and  Overton.  Then  she  followed  and 
closed  the  door.  Hat  in  hand,  Overton  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment. Once  more  Emma  saw  the  delicate  pale  face,  the 
mistily  shining  eyes,  the  full  red  lips.  They  seemed  to 
plead  for  another  kiss.  Then  the  coach  drove  off. 

Why  had  she  not  told  him  her  name  and  address  ? 
Now  he  did  not  know  who  she  was,  nor  where  she  lived. 
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They  had  parted,  as  they  had  met — through  a  mere 
chance.  They  were  like  leaves  torn  from  the  tree  by  an 
envious  wind,  and  scattered  apart. 

Lost  in  thought  she  drove  home  by  Mrs.  Cane's  side. 
To  excuse  her  stern  manner  towards  Mr.  Overton,  that 
good  lady  related  various  cases  of  confiding  people  who 
had  been  duped  by  adventurers.  London  was  a  dangerous 
place,  full  of  pitfalls  and  temptations.  The  papers  told 
of  robberies,  abductions,  murders,  which  were  never 
cleared  up.  The  insecurity  increased  daily.  Decent  women 
could  not  walk  in  the  London  streets  alone.  The  more 
elegant  a  person  was,  the  greater  was  the  caution 
required.  Nowhere  were  the  morals  worse  and  the 
irresponsibility  greater  than  among  the  aristocracy, 
In  vain  did  King  George  set  an  example  of  a  simple, 
decent  life  ;  Court  and  aristocracy  were  infected  by  the 
moral  pestilence  that  raged  in  France,  and  was  conveyed 
across  the  Channel  by  travellers.  A  young,  inexperienced 
girl  could  not  be  trusted  with  anyone  whom  she  did  not 
know  well.  Overton  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  but  he  had 
sensual  eyes,  a  sensual  smile,  a  sensual  mouth.  And  his 
speech  confirmed  his  looks.  Behind  an  apparent  serious- 
ness he  hid  a  frivolous  mind.  And  how  could  one  know 
who  he  was  ?  He  wore  a  heavy  signet  ring  with  an  engraved 
coat  of  arms,  such  as  barristers  do  not  wear.  Heaven 
alone  knew  what  evil  intentions  he  had  had  when  he 
approached  them 

Emma  did  not  agree  with  her.  She  scarcely  heard  what 
Mrs.  Cane  was  saying.  The  words  went  past  her,  like  the 
noise  and  tumult  in  the  street ;  she  felt  their  presence, 
but  did  not  understand  their  meaning.  A  sweet  languor 
had  taken  possession  of  her,  and  prevented  consecutive 
thought.  She  only  had  a  dim  recollection  that  something 
wonderful,  which  she  could  not  name,  had  happened  to 
her,  and  out  of  that  a  soft  longing  grew  like  a  lovely 
flower. 

When  she  reached  her  attic  she  felt  tired  out,  and 
scarcely  had  energy  enough  to  undress.  But  when  she 
was  going  to  get  into  bed  she  saw  the  book  Mrs.  Cane  had 
given  her  lying  on  the  coverlet. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet !" 

She  took  it,  and  again  began  to  read  it.     All  fatigue 
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was  forgotten  ;  and  when  the  scene  in  Drury  Lane  again 
rose  before  her  eyes,  she  suddenly  saw  the  purpose  of  her 
life.  Charles  Overton  had  shown  her  the  way.  She  would 
become  an  artist,  an  actress.  She  would  conquer  the 
world  by  her  beauty  and  her  wit. 

This  resolution  burned  in  her  heart.  Juliet's  words 
fell  from  her  lips,  and  again  and  again  she  sought  to  express 
Juliet's  feelings.  Undreamed  of  emotions  sprang  up  in 
her  soul.  She  experienced  the  whole  tumult  of  love,  from 
the  impatient  expectation  to  the  joyful  surrender,  from 
the  terrified  presentment  of  evil  to  the  last  cry  of  despair. 
Everything  within  her  woke  into  ardour  and  passion. 

Romeo   came. 

The  light  of  his  eyes  trembled  through  her,  the  touch 
of  his  hand  sent  a  river  of  ecstasy  through  her  veins.  Her 
whole  being  melted  into  a  single  flame  of  longing  for  his 
kiss. 

Romeo  ! — Overton  ! 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

ON  the  following  day  Mrs.  Cane  asked  for  the  book  she 
had  lent.  Emma  bought  herself  another  copy.  She  bought 
every  one  of  Shakespeare's  works  that  she  could  find  in 
the  bookshop.  And  with  the  furious  zeal  of  a  fanatic 
she  commenced  her  work.  In  five  nights  she  knew  the 
part  of  Juliet  by  heart ;  in  seven,  the  part  of  Desdemona  ; 
then  she  began  to  study  the  part  of  Ophelia.  She  learnt 
easily,  and  the  changing  expressions  came  to  her  naturally. 
The  small  looking-glass  was  sufficient  to  watch  her  mouth 
and  eyes  and  the  position  of  her  head.  But  she  was  uncer- 
tain about  the  movements  of  her  shoulders  and  hips,  and 
the  management  of  her  voice  caused  her  some  anxiety.  She 
could  not  speak  loudly  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  other 
girls  sleeping  in  the  adjoining  attics,  so  she  subdued  her 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  She  wondered  whether  she 
would  be  able  to  find  the  right  tones  later,  when  she  went 
to  Drury  Lane  as  an  actress. 

Drury  Lane  was  the  goal  of  her  ambition.  She  burned 
to  act  with  Garrick  and  to  put  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  shade, 
and  she  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  she  would 
succeed.  Once  on  the  stage,  victory  would  be  hers,  and 
Charles  Overton  would  then  see  the  real  Juliet.  She 
entered  the  shop  next  morning  in  the  full  certainty  that 
he  would  come.  He  would  in  the  meantime,  she  thought, 
have  discovered  who  she  was,  and  come,  with  an  excuse 
of  making  a  purchase,  to  see  her  again  and  arrange  future 
meetings.  Thus  she  imagined  it,  and  thus  she  would  have 
acted  in  his  place. 

And  what  would  happen  then  ?  She  did  not  know, 
and  did  not  care  to  think.  There  was  time  enough  for 
that,  once  he  had  come. 

But  he  never  came.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still 
he  did  not  appear.  Did  he  not  love  her  ?  And  what  was 
it  that  his  eyes  had  told  her  ?  Why  had  he  kissed  her  ? 
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Something  must  have  prevented  his  coming,  but  he  would 
override  it  whatever  it  might  be,  and  one  day  his  tall 
figure  would  be  seen  coming  down  the  road.  And  every 
time  the  shop  door  opened  her  heart  began  to  beat  wildly. 

During  the  first  week  of  August  a  carriage  stopped  out- 
side Mr.  Cane's  door.  A  footman  opened  the  door,  and  a 
lady  entered  dressed  in  an  elegant  walking  costume.  It 
was  Miss  Kelly. 

Mr.  Cane  hastened  to  meet  her,  bowing  profoundly. 

"What  an  honour  to  see  you,  madam ;  it  is  so  long  since 
I  had  that  privilege." 

She  looked  at  him  haughtily. 

"You  served  me  ill,  for  you  showed  better  diamonds  to 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  than  to  me.  I  do  not  care  to 
be  second  to  anyone,  whoever  it  may  be."  She  sat  down 
and  looked  round  the  shop  carelessly.  Her  eyes  met 
Emma's,  but  she  showed  no  sign  of  recognition.  "I  was 
in  Paris  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  company  of  the  Countess 
of  Polignac,"  she  remarked. 

"The  Lady  Stewardess  of  the  Queen  of  France  ?" 

"Yes.  She  told  me  that  Marie  Antionette  had  ordered 
emeralds  for  the  court  balls  next  winter.  Emeralds  will 
therefore  be  the  fashion." 

Mr.  Cane  bowed  low. 

"I  am  most  grateful  for  the  information,  madam.  I 
will  tell  my  people  ..." 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"How  you  use  my  information  does  not  interest  me  at 
all.  But  I  wish  to  wear  emeralds  eight  days  before  the 
Queen  of  France  does.  No  woman  in  England  is  to  be 
ahead  of  me.  Do  you  understand  ?" 

He  nodded,  smiling. 

"It  will  not  be  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  who 
makes  the  fashion,"  he  said,  "but  ..." 

"Miss  Arabella  Kelly,  Queen  of  London.  Exactly. 
Now  show  me  what  emeralds  you  have  got." 

He  quickly  ordered  Emma  to  bring  out  various  jewel- 
cases. 

"Madam,  will  you  permit  Miss  Lyon  to  help  me  ?"  and 
with  a  searching  glance  he  added,  "Miss  Lyon,  my  new 
saleswoman." 

Slowly  Miss  Kelly  raised  her  eyes  to  Emma's  face. 
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"Miss  Lyon  ?"  she  said  indifferently  ;  "she  seems  to  be 
very  pretty."  Then  she  turned  to  the  jewels,  examined 
them  carefully,  and  chose  a  set  valued  at  three  thousand 
pounds.  "Send  those  this  afternoon  at  three  to  my  house, 
with  the  receipted  bill.  This  pretty  girl  can  bring  it. 
What  did  you  say  her  name  was  ? ' ' 

"Miss  Lyon,  madam." 

"Oh,  yes,  Miss  Lyon." 


14  Arlington  Street.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Crooke,  the  housekeeper,  led  Emma  up  a  broad, 
carpeted  staircase,  opened  a  door,  and  bade  her  enter. 

Miss  Kelly  was  seated  near  a  glass  door,  from  which 
one  could  look  out  into  the  greenery  of  a  garden.  Bending 
forward,  she  was  looking  into  the  sun,  whose  rays  were 
tempered  by  soft-coloured  blinds.  Her  fingers  were 
straying  over  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

Emma  stood  near  the  door.  She  did  not  dare  to 
move.  The  beauty  and  luxury  of  the  apartment  held  her 
spell-bound.  The  walls  were  panelled  with  white  wood 
ornamented  with  gold-craved  work,  and  divided  into 
broad  panels  of  blue  silk.  Bright  paintings  threw  a 
glamour  of  life  over  them  ;  nymphs  flying  from  goat- 
footed  fauns,  a  silvery  swan  rising  from  a  deep  green  pool 
and  floating  towards  a  woman,  who  stretched  her  arms 
out  towards  it.  Emma  had  never  seen  paintings  like  these. 
They  almost  frightened  her,  and  she  turned  away  her  eyes 
with  a  burning  sense  of  shame,  as  if  she  had  seen  herself 
in  them. 

At  last  Miss  Kelly  pushed  away  her  harp  and  turned 
round.  She  silently  fixed  her  great  black  eyes  upon  Emma 
and  looked  at  her.  The  girl  raised  the  jewel-box  she  held 
in  her  hands. 

"I  have  brought  the  emeralds  from  Mr.  Cane,  madam," 
she  said  in  a  trembling  voice.  "Mr.  Cane  begs  madam  ..." 

With  a  quick  gesture  Miss  Kelly  stopped  her.  She  rose, 
went  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  sank  down  among  the 
cushions  of  a  couch.  She  wore  a  richly  embroidered 
Turkish  dress.  Golden  sequins  gleamed  in  her  hair,  her 
white  neck  was  bare,  and  tiny  Oriental  slippers  showed 
the  pink  flesh  of  her  small  feet. 
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Suddenly  she  stretched  out  her  hand. 

"Come  here/'  she  said  in  a  strange,  veiled  voice  ;  "bring 
the  box." 

She  watched  Emma  approaching  her,  then  pointed  to  a 
cushion  at  her  feet. 

"Kneel  down  there,  and  look  at  me." 

Emma  obeyed,  as  in  a  dream.  She  looked  at  Miss  Kelly 
and  saw  her  eyes  shine  like  live  flames. 

"How  did  you  come  to  London  ?  Tell  me  all,  keep 
nothing  back." 

Emma  told  her.  Miss  Kelly  listened  in  silence  always, 
keeping  her  hypnotic  gaze  fixed  upon  the  girl.  But  when 
Emma  mentioned  Tom,  she  interrupted  hastily  : 

"This  Tom  Kidd  !    Are  you  in  love  with  him  ?" 

Emma  shook  her  head,  and  went  on  with  her  story. 
She  did  not  want  to  mention  Overton,  for  a  strange  reluct- 
ance prevented  her  from  speaking  of  her  fantastic  dreams 
to  this  woman.  But  when  she  spoke  of  the  evening  at 
Drury  Lane  the  name  slipped  out  in  spite  of  her.  She 
started  and  a  burning  blush  overspread  her  face. 

She  felt  Miss  Kelly's  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"Why  do  you  blush  ?  Why  don't  you  look  at  me  ? 
Who  is  this  Overton  ?  Do  you  love  him  ?  Answer  me 
...  or  are  you  a  coward  ?  That  other  one  .  .  .  Tom 
Kidd  .  .  .  you  despise  him,  you  don't  care  about  him  ; 
but  this  Overton  .  .  .  you  love  him  .  .  .  you  want  him  ? 
Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Trembling  Emma  hung  her  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  murmured.  "I  don't  know  what 
that  means  .  .  .  love " 

Miss  Kelly  rose  excitedly. 

"Have  you  seen  him  again  ?"  she  asked  sharply.  "Did 
he  come  to  Mr.  Cane  ?" 

"No,  never.     I  have  never  seen  him  again." 

"Very  well.     I  shall  find  out  who  he  is.     Get  up." 

Emma  rose  from  her  knees,  while  Miss  Kelly  took  a 
small  silver  bell  and  rang  it.  Mrs.  Crooke  came  in. 

"I  have  two  orders —  See  that  they  are  carried  out  at 
once,  and  carefully.  Tell  Hawkes  to  inquire  after  a 
certain  Charles  Overton.  I  wish  to  know  everything  con- 
cerning him.  My  name  must  not  be  mentioned." 

"Very  good,  madam," 
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Miss  Kelly  pointed  to  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  lying  on 
the  table  next  to  the  couch. 

"Take  those  three  thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Cane.  Tell 
him  that  I  have  kept  the  emeralds.  Tell  him  that  I  have 
also  kept  Miss  Lyon.  Do  you  understand  ?  Also  Miss 
Lyon." 

"Also  Miss  Lyon,  madam." 

Surprised,  almost  frightened,  Emma  started  up. 

"Madam  .  .  ." 

"Silence.  .  .  .  What  are  you  waiting  for  Crooke  ?" 

The  housekeeper  stood  hesitating  by  the  door. 

"May  I  remind  you,  madam,  that  a  visitor  is  expected  ? 
If  I  go  to  Mr.  Cane,  who  is  to  receive  him  ?" 

Miss  Kelly  nodded. 

"Very  well ;  you  can  send  Jennings  to  Mr.  Cane.  When 
the  visitor  comes,  beg  him  to  wait,  and  acquaint  me  of  it." 

Mrs.  Crooke  left  the  room. 

Timidly,  and  full  of  nervous  bewilderment,  Emma  went 
up  to  Miss  Kelly. 

"Oh,  madam,  you  wish  me  to  remain  here  ?  Mrs.  Cane 
took  me  in  when  I  was  all  alone,  and  was  always  so  good 
to  me.  I  owe  her  so  much.  .  .  ." 

Miss  Kelly  smiled  contemptuously. 

"You  are  very  young  still,  my  child,  and  very  trustful. 
Do  you  think  Mrs.  Cane  would  have  taken  you  in  if  she 
had  not  noticed  from  your  story  that  I  took  an  interest 
in  you  ?  During  a  whole  year  I  bought  nothing  of  Mr. 
Cane,  and  naturally  also  my  prince  and  his  whole  court 
deserted  him  ;  that  meant  a  great  loss.  Therefore  the 
good  woman  thanked  the  fortunate  chance  which  brought 
you  in  her  way,  and  gave  Mr.  Cane  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  me.  It  was  all  calculation,  a  cool  stroke  of 
business.  Why  thank  them  ?  There  are  thanks  enough 
in  those  three  thousand  pounds.  Or  does  it  worry  you 
that  Mrs.  Cane  gave  you  a  dress  and  a  few  other  trifles  ? 
Very  well,  I  will  pay  them  also.  It  is  another  matter,  of 
course,  if  you  do  not  care  to  remain  with  me." 

Emma  looked  at  her  gratefully. 

"Oh,  so  gladly,  madam,  so  gladly  !  You  are  so  beauti- 
ful, so  good.  ..." 

Miss  Kelly  smiled. 

"Good  ?     What  do  you  know  about  goodness,  child  ? 
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I  like  you,  that  is  all.  And  if  you  could  care  for  me  a 
little  in  return  ..." 

She  drew  Emma  down  beside  her,  and  stroked  her  hair 
gently. 

"How  lovely  our  life  could  be,"  she  went  on  dreamily  ; 
"two  real  friends,  without  envy  or  selfishness.  Nobody 
should  come  between  us — no  man,  nobody.  I  have  been 
longing  for  you  all  these  months,  and  from  Paris  I  wrote 
to  Crooke  to  keep  you  here  if  you  came.  She  replied  that 
you  had  been  and  gone  again  ;  she  did  not  know  where. 
I  returned  immediately,  and  started  to  search  for  you. 
Those  were  terrible  weeks,  till  Hawkes  found  you  at  last 
at  Mr.  Cane's.  But  now  I  have  got  you,  and  I  will  not  let 
you  go  again." 

She  threw  her  arm  round  Emma's  neck,  as  if  to  kiss  her. 
The  girl  drew  back  involuntarily.  A  look  of  pain  crossed 
Miss  Kelly's  face,  and  she  loosened  her  hold. 

"You  don't  care  for  me,"  she  said  sadly ;  "nobody 
loves  me." 

"Oh,  madam  .  .  ." 

"Madam  !  Why  do  you  talk  in  this  cold  and  formal 
way  ?  If  you  cared  for  me  you  would  call  me  Arabella,  as 
I  call  you  Amy."  And  with  a  sudden  flash  of  anger  she 
went  on:  "Cannot  you  see  how  I  need  affection  ?  Call  me 
Arabella,  do  you  hear  ?  I  order  you  to  do  so." 

Half-frightened,  half-charmed,  Emma  pronounced  the 
name : 

"Arabella  ..." 

Miss  Kelly  burst  out  laughing. 

"Dear  me,  what  gentle  timidity  :  And  you  want  to 
become  an  actress  !"  Her  lips  curled  contemptuously.  "I 
wanted  that  too  .  .  .  once.  Till  I  discovered  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  become  anything.  Even  the  greatest 
actress  is  only  a  woman  kept  by  some  man.  Why  do  you 
look  so  horrified  ?  It  is  true.  But  I  will  not  discourage 
you.  Art  is,  after  all,  the  quickest  and  simplest  way  to 
become  famous.  Study,  learn  by  heart,  and  if  you  want 
to  go  to  the  plays  .  .  .  well,  I  have  a  box  in  every  one  of 
the  theatres  and  you  can  go  whenever  you  like."  She 
looked  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  "So  late  !  My 
visitor  will  be  coming  soon.  Can  you  guess  who  it  is  ?" 

"Mr.  Romney  ?" 
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"Oh,  no,"  Miss  Kelly  replied  with  a  scornful  laugh  ;  "he 
won't  come  here  again.  I  have  broken  with  him.  He  has 
continual  attacks  of  morality  and  then  he  wants  to  preach. 
No,  the  Prince  is  coming.  He  wants  to  see  the  new 
emeralds.  He  is  so  young  still,  so  childish  !  And  as  he 
pays  for  me,  I  must  be  nice  to  him.  .  .  .  What  is  the 
matter,  Amy  ?" 

Emma  stared  at  her,  horrified. 

"Pays  ?"  she  repeated  ;  "he  pays  ?" 

Miss  Kelly  leaned  back  among  her  cushions,  smiling. 

"Everything  you  see  here  is  paid  for  by  him,"  she  said. 
"It  is  not  cheap,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  not  yet  of  age,  and 
has  nothing  but  the  pocket-money  his  father,  that  king  of 
moralists,  gives  him.  Therefore  he  must  borrow  and  go 
to  the  money-lenders." 

"And  you  .  .  .  you  accept  that  from  him  ?" 

"A  future  king  must  begin  to  learn  early.  And  if  I  did 
not  take  it,  somebody  else  would.  We  women  are  all  of 
us  paid  like  the  most  respectable  housewives.  There  is 
only  this  difference,  that  they  are  worse  off  than  we,  and 
cannot  escape  once  they  are  bound  by  the  golden  chain, 
All  other  distinctions  are  founded  on  hypocritical  catch- 
words and  lies.  Don't  look  so  upset,  you  foolish  little  girl. 
Come  here,  and  bring  me  the  emeralds." 

Emma  obeyed  mechanically.  She  felt  stunned  by  what 
she  had  heard.  The  contemptuous  tone  in  which  Miss 
Kelly  spoke  of  the  Prince,  Romney,  herself,  and  all  the 
world,  distressed  and  saddened  her.  Was  it  really  so  ? 
Were  cold  self-interest  and  calculation  the  only  ruling 
powers  ? 

She  put  the  bracelets  upon  Miss  Kelly's  arms,  the  neck- 
lace round  her  throat,  and  fastened  the  ear-rings  into  her 
rose-pink  ears.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  touched  the 
soft,  warm  flesh.  She  thought  this  woman  wonderfully 
beautiful  lying  there,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  dark 
head,  and  her  lashes  resting  like  black  shadows  upon  her 
pale  face.  And  that  mouth  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  cried  out. 

A  soft  down  covered  the  upper  lip,  and  the  mouth  was 
slightly  depressed  at  the  corners.  Of  whom  did  it  remind 
her  ? 

"What  is  the  matter,  Amy  ?     Why  do  you  cry  out  ?" 
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She  still  lay  motionless,  with  closed  eyes.  Emma  stared 
at  her  spell-bound. 

"Your  mouth,"  she  stammered.  "How  lovely  it  is  ... 
like  Overton's  mouth.  ...  I  must  always  look  at  it.  .  .  ." 

"You  would  have  liked  to  kiss  him  ?" 

"Kiss  him  !  .  .  ." 

"Then  why  don't  you,  foolish  one  ?"  She  threw  her 
arms  round  Emma's  neck,  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses, 
crying:  "I  am  your  Overton,  and  I  love  you,  you  little 
white  dove  !  Kiss  me.  ..." 

Emma  tore  herself  away  forcibly. 

She  pressed  her  hands  violently  over  her  hair,  and  she 
felt  as  if  flames  were  dancing  over  it,  as  if  her  body  had 
been  beaten  with  nettles.  When  Miss  Kelly  raised  herself, 
she  started  back. 

"Don't  touch  me  ...  don't  come  near  me  1  If  you 
touch  me  again,  I  shall  run  away  and  never  come  back." 

Miss  Kelly  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  her  face  pale, 
her  eyes  lustreless.  She  seemed  years  older. 

"Ring  the  bell,"  she  stammered  ;  "call  Crooke.  ...  I 
want  Crooke.  ..." 

Mrs.  Crooke  came. 

When  she  saw  her  mistress,  she  nodded  her  head  and 
fetched  something  from  a  small  cupboard,  which  she  con- 
cealed carefully.  Then  she  bent  over  Miss  Kelly,  hiding 
her  from  Emma's  gaze  with  her  broad  back.  A  sharp 
medicinal  smell  filled  the  room,  and  Miss  Kelly  sank  back 
with  a  gentle  sigh  of  relief. 

"Miss  Kelly  is  not  feeling  well,"  said  Mrs.  Crooke  in  her 
quiet  voice,  closing  and  locking  the  cupboard  ;  "it  will 
be  better  to  leave  her  alone  now.  Come  with  me,  Miss 
Lyon,  I  will  show  you  the  house  and  your  room." 

Her  words  sounded  almost  like  a  command.  Emma 
silently  followed  her.  At  the  door  she  cast  a  swift  glance 
over  her  shoulder.  Miss  Kelly  lay  among  her  cushions  like 
a  dying  person. 


CHAPTER    SIX 

WHEN  Emma  entered  her  room,  she  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  delight.  Through  the  open  windows  she  looked  into  a 
garden  which  stretched  along  the  front  of  the  house. 
Large  ancient  trees,  flowering  bushes,  and  broad  velvety 
lawns  refreshed  the  eyes  with  their  soft  green.  Through 
nodding  bulrushes  gleamed  the  silvery  waters  of  a  small 
pond.  There  was  a  beautiful  terrace  separating  the 
house  from  the  garden,  and  its  carved  stone  figures,  heavy 
balustrades  and  thickly-growing  ivy  reminded  Emma 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  scenery  at  Drury  Lane. 

Romeo  and  Juliet ! 

If  she  went  out  here  at  night  she  might  imagine  herself 
to  be  Juliet  waiting  for  her  lover. 

And  Romeo  ? 

Anxiously  she  thought  of  Overton.  Would  she  ever  see 
him  again  if  she  remained  in  this  house  ?  And  if  he  found 
her,  what  would  he  think  of  her  for  living  with  Miss  Kelly  ? 
Had  not  Miss  Kelly  said  that  the  Prince  paid  for  her  ? 
And  then  her  strange  behaviour,  her  continual  changes  of 
humour,  her  greed  of  life,  of  joy.  .  .  .  Was  she  ill  ?  What 
had  Mrs.  Crooke  done  to  her  to  make  her  sink  back  like 
one  dying  ? 

Everything  seemed  alarming  to  Emma.  The  sighing 
trees  in  the  park,  the  shameless  paintings  on  the  walls,  the 
whole  of  this  ill-gotten  wealth,  filled  her  with  terror.  She 
felt  deserted,  helpless,  and  unprotected. 

Should  she  go  back  to  Mrs.  Cane  ?  The  old  woman 
might  not  be  quite  so  self-interested  as  Miss  Kelly  had 
said.  She  turned  to  the  door  to  carry  out  this  intention. 
At  that  moment  Mrs.  Crooke  re-entered  the  room. 

"Forgive  me  for  disturbing  you,  Miss  Lyon,"  she  said, 
"but  a  person  has  come  who  wishes  to  see  you.  He  has 
been  here  once  before,  but  at  that  time  we  did  not  know 
ourselves  where  you  had  gone.  He  calls  himself  Tom 
Kidd,  and  looks  like  a  sailor." 
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Emma  started.  Tom  ?  What  did  he  want  ?  Had 
anything  happened  to  her  mother  ? 

"Shall  I  go  down  to  him  ?"  she  asked  anxiously,  "or 
may  he  come  up  here  ?" 

"I  shall  send  him  here,  Miss  Lyon,"  said  Mrs.  Crooke  ; 
"but  please  to  remember  that  Miss  Kelly  has  visitors, 
and  may  not  be  disturbed." 


When  Tom  appeared  she  ran  excitedly  to  meet  him. 

"You  here,  Tom  ?  What  has  happened  ?  And  why 
have  you  come  to  London  ?  How  is  mother  ?" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  questions,  but  only  looked 
at  her  like  one  dazed.  This  elegant  young  lady  .  .  .  was 
this  indeed  the  little  girl  with  whom  he  had  kept  sheep  on 
Deeside  ? 

"Amy,"  he  stammered,  "Miss  Emma  .  .  ."  and  hesi- 
tated. Following  the  usual  habit  of  the  Welsh  peasants, 
he  had  kept  his  cap  on  his  head.  Now  he  took  it  off,  and 
then  replied  that  nothing  had  happened.  Emma's  mother 
had  been  in  great  trouble  about  her,  but  after  the  happy 
letter  from  Mrs.  Cane's  house,  she  was  satisfied.  As  for 
the  people  at  Hawarden,  they  scarcely  ever  mentioned  her 
name. 

She  listened,  smiling.  She  saw  that  he  was  keeping 
something  back.  The  people  at  Hawarden  had  probably 
condemned  her  and  counted  her  as  one  lost.  But  some 
day  they  should  see  their  mistake. 

"And  you,  Tom  ?"  she  asked  pushing  a  chair  towards 
him,  "what  has  brought  you  here  ?  Are  you  going  to  look 
at  London  too  ?" 

Nervously  he  twisted  his  cap  between  his  fingers.  Then 
he  raised  his  faithful  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  her  face. 

"I  am  a  poor  fellow,  Miss  Emma,"  he  said,  "who  has 
learnt  nothing,  and  who  does  not  know  how  to  speak 
properly.  But  long  ago  .  .  .  when  you  kept  Mr.  Bloss's 
sheep  .  .  .  who  was  it  that  waited  for  you  every  morning 
and  spent  the  whole  day  near  you  ?  And  who  took  care 
that  your  sheep  didn't  tumble  into  the  Dee  and  drown  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  expectantly  and  nodded  kindly. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  Tom.  I  think  of  those  times 
very,  very  often." 
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"Thank  you,  Miss  Emma.  And  then,  when  your  mother 
inherited  that  money,  and  you  went  to  Mrs.  Barker's  .  .  . 
who  was  it  that  shared  your  joy  ?  Who  told  you  that  you 
had  become  a  young  lady  ?  The  most  lovely  young  lady 
in  the  whole  wide  world  ?" 

Again  she  nodded,  smiling. 

"A  certain  Tom  Kidd  said  that,  and  he  made  me  very 
proud." 

A  shadow  crossed  his  face. 

"Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  said 
that.  But  was  it  not  always  the  same  ?  Was  not  Tom 
Kidd  always  where  Miss  Emma  was  ?  And  that  is  why 
he  must  be  here  too." 

She  interrupted  him,  full  of  surprise : 

"In  London,  you  ?  You  came  here  for  my  sake  ?  But 
I  told  you  that  you  couldn't  help  me,  and  that  I  must  go 
my  own  way." 

"All  alone,  among  these  black  houses  and  strange 
people,"  he  said  sadly  ;  "without  a  soul  whom  you  know, 
with  whom  you  can  talk  about  the  past,  about  your 
mother,  and  the  good  old  country  on  the  Dee  ?" 

"The  good  old  country  !"  All  the  recollections  of  her 
miserable  childhood  and  youth  passed  before  her  again. 
"That  is  all  over  and  done  with,  Tom.  Don't  ever  speak 
of  it  again.  Really,  Tom,  it  would  be  better  for  both 
of  us  if  you  did  not  remain  here." 

"Better  ?  What  harm  can  it  do  you  if  now  and  then 
Tom  Kidd  sees  you  from  afar,  only  to  be  sure  that  you 
are  happy  ?" 

Her  lips  curled  contemptuously.  His  heavy  manner 
made  her  impatient. 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to  be  happy  ?  Don't  you  wish 
me  to  be  broken  down  and  tired  one  day,  miserable  and 
alone  ?" 

"Miss  Emma !" 

"That  is  it.  And  then  you  want  to  be  near  me  to  save 
me.  But  you  are  mistaken,  Tom.  You  will  never  see  me 
break  down." 

He  had  turned  pale.  He  rose  slowly,  his  trembling 
hands  twisting  his  cap. 

"Miss  Emma,  I  am  a  poor  fool  with  foolish  ideas.  But 
I  have  never  had  an  evil  thought.  When  I  came  here,  it 
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was  my  sole  wish  that  you  should  have  someone  near  to 
whom  you  could  come  in  trouble."  He  paused,  as  if  a 
thought  that  he  had  almost  uttered  had  frightened  him. 
"And  yet  you  are  right.  I  love  you.  I  have  always  loved 
you,  Miss  Emma.  And  once  upon  a  time,  I  imagined 
to  myself  a  pretty  little  cottage  on  the  Dee,  and  in  that 
cottage  ..." 

Full  of  pity,  she  raised  her  hand. 

"Stop,  Tom.  I  like  you  too,  but  not  in  that  way.  I 
thought  to  spare  you  this,  but  now  I  must  be  truthful, 
even  if  I  hurt  you.  Those  dreams  of  yours  can  never  come 
true.  I  can  never  be  your  wife. ' ' 

He  bent  nearer  still.  His  face  was  white,  his  eyes 
despairing. 

"Never,  Miss  Emma,  never  ?" 

She  met  his  gaze  quietly. 

"No,  never,  Tom  dear.  For  me  there  is  one  thing 
only  :  to  reach  the  goal  of  my  ambition,  or  to  fail  and 
die." 

He  nodded  several  times,  as  if  he  had  known  this  long 
ago. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Emma,"  he  said  gently  ;  "now  at 
least  I  know  where  I  stand." 

"Will  you  return  to  Hawarden  ?" 

"I  shall  remain  in  London.  The  day  may  yet  come 
when  you  will  need  me.  Will  you  send  for  me  then, 
without  thinking  of  what  passed  between  us  to-day  ?  You 
may  do  so,  Miss  Emma,  for  I  will  never  speak  of  this  again. 
Will  you  promise  ?" 

Pleadingly  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  clasped  it 
warmly. 

"I  promise,  Tom." 

"I  know  that  you  will  keep  your  word.  And  that  you 
may  be  able  to  find  me  ...  I  shall  be  working  as  a  sailor 
under  Captain  Helves,  between  London  Bridge  and 
Gravesend.  I  have  written  it  down  here."  He  laid  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  the  table,  and  gazed  long  at  Emma  once 
more.  "Good-bye,  Miss  Emma,  and  don't  be  angry  with 
me." 

His  voice  broke,  and  he  quickly  left  the  room. 
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Tom's  faithfulness  had  soothed  her  greatly.  Now  she 
felt  safe  and  quiet.  She  called  herself  silly  and  childish  for 
being  so  afraid  of  Miss  Kelly,  but  she  was  always  like  that 
when  she  was  alone.  Then  her  imagination  ran  away  with 
her,  and  pictured  terrors  that  had  no  existence  in  fact. 
What,  after  all,  could  happen  to  her  ? 

Humming  a  tune,  she  opened  a  large  cupboard,  and 
examined  the  clothes  that  Miss  Kelly  had  provided  for 
her.  There  were  dresses,  heavy  with  silk  embroideries, 
stuffs  as  soft  and  fine  as  spiders'  webs,  and  all  appeared 
to  be  new  and  unworn. 

She  selected  a  loose  white  garment,  put  it  on,  and  then 
looked  long  at  herself  in  the  tall  mirror.  She  thought  of 
Overton.  If  only  he  could  see  her  in  this  dress,  worthy 
of  a  Juliet  watching  for  her  lover  in  the  light  of  the  moon  1 

She  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  It  was  growing 
dusk,  and  purple  shadows  surrounded  her  with  their 
softness. 

Mrs.  Crooke  brought  her  some  tea  and  a  lighted  lamp, 
and  disappeared  again  noiselessly.  Emma  had  scarcely 
noticed  her  ;  all  her  tfioughts  and  feelings  were  once  more 
concentrated  upon  that  great  poem  of  love. 

Love  .  .  .  what  was  it  ? 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Othello  and 
Desdemona,  they  all  loved,  and  after  them  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  men  and  women. 

They  passed  before  her  excited  imagination,  beckoning, 
calling  .  .  .  only  to  vanish  again  among  the  trees  of  the 
park. 

At  last  she  seemed  to  see  a  youth  with  the  delicate  pale 
face  of  a  girl.  It  was  Overton  !  His  arms  were  stretched 
out  towards  her,  his  lips  smiled ;  she  rose  to  throw  herself 
into  those  arms  .  .  .  and  the  figure  dissolved  in  the  tender 
light  of  the  rising  moon. 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  whispered  softly  together ;  delicate 
clouds  floated  across  the  sky;  the  pond  gleamed  like  a 
sheet  of  silver  between  the  dark  lawns. 


"It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yond  pomegranate  tree  : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale." 
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She  stood  upon  the  terrace,  and  Juliet's  words  fell  from 
her  lips,  softly  mingling  with  the  dreamy  voices  of  the 
night.  And  then  .  .  .  what  was  that  ?  Out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  garden  came  the  answer  : 

"It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  nightingale  ;    look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Dp  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  ; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die." 

Startled,  Emma  turned  to  fly.  But  quick  steps  ran  up 
the  terrace,  two  hands  held  her  fast,  and  a  young  face  was 
bent  over  her. 

"Why  do  you  run  away,  lovely  Juliet  ?  Romeo  has 
come,  and  implores  you  to  stay."  Laughing,  he  drew  her 
into  the  moonlight.  "By  Heaven,  she  is  beautiful,  this 
Juliet.  Where  did  you  pick  her  up,  Arabella  ?" 

Miss  Kelly  rose  from  the  couch  that  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  terrace,  hidden  behind  flowering  shrubs,  and 
approached  slowly. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  about  her,  George  ?  I  discovered 
her  last  May,  on  the  coast  of  Wales." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember.  Romney  was  quite  wild  about 
her,  almost  beside  himself  with  admiration.  And  he  was 
right ;  she  is  a  beauty.  May  I  kiss  her,  Arabella  ?"  and 
he  bent  down  towards  Emma. 

The  girl  stood  motionless  with  amazement.  It  was  a 
Prince  who  held  her  in  his  arms,  a  king's  son,  a  future 
king  himself.  But  when  she  felt  his  hot  breath  on  her 
cheek,  she  started  and  pressed  her  hands  against  his  breast 
to  push  him  back. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  panted  ;  "you  have  no  right  to  touch 
me." 

But  he  held  her  fast,  and  tried  to  force  her  face  towards 
him.  Fury  burned  in  his  handsome  boyish  face. 

"Don't  be  so  silly,  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  struggling  with 
her,  "if  Gentleman  George  desires  to  kiss  your  mouth, 
it  is  an  honour  for  you,  and  a  pleasure  for  your  lips.  Hold 
her  hands,  Arabella,  she  has  the  strength  of  a  man." 

Miss  Kelly  came  up  to  them.  Her  black  eyes  danced 
and  her  shoulders  shook  with  suppressed  laughter. 
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"You  are  childish,  Amy  ;  why  do  you  struggle  like 
that  ?  Kiss  her,  if  you  like,  George,  for  whoever  owns 
the  mistress  has  a  right  to  the  maid." 

She  said  it  with  mocking  contempt.  The  Prince 
paused,  startled. 

"Maid  ?     Is  she  your  maid  ?" 

He  released  Emma  and  stepped  back,  as  if  even  to  be 
near  her  soiled  him.  Miss  Kelly  shook  her  finger  at  him. 

"Yes,  yes,  George  !  Too  great  an  impetuosity  can  be 
dangerous  .  .  .  even  for  a  prince  !  But  be  calm,  I  was 
only  jesting.  Amy  is  my  friend,  and  wants  to  become  an 
actress,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  a  liaison  !  If  you  like 
you  can  play  at  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  her." 

She  seemed  to  know  him  well,  for  his  boyish  fury  passed 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  Not  bad  !  I  know  every  word 
of  Romeo's  part  by  heart.  The  night  is  lovely  .  .  .  this 
Juliet  no  less  .  .  .  and  we  can  imagine  this  to  be  Capulet's 
garden." 

"And  me  the  nurse,  perhaps  ?"  Miss  kelly  asked.  "I 
suppose  that  role  would  be  reserved  for  me  ?" 

He  burst  into  chuckling  laughter. 

"Arabella  Kelly  as  nurse  !  Splendid  !  But  I  like  this 
idea.  .  .  .  Romeo  between  Juliet  and  the  nurse,  undecided 
which  to  choose  !  The  two  women  quarrelling  furiously  ! 
And  naturally,  the  nurse,  knowing  more  about  life  and  the 
ways  of  men,  conquers.  What  a  lovely  scene,  worthy  of 
Boccaccio's  pen  !  Let  us  begin,  Arabella.  This  prudish 
little  Juliet  may  watch  and  learn." 

He  threw  his  arms  round  Miss  Kelly,  and  began  to  recite 
poetry,  covering  her  face  and  throat  with  kisses. 

"Dear  me,  George,"  she  exclaimed,  as  he  paused,  "you 
give  me  a  new  surprise  every  day.  Why,  you  are  a  poet 
like  Shakespeare." 

He  smiled  full  of  pleased  vanity. 

"Really  ?  If  my  father  knew  that !  He  hates  every- 
thing that  smells  of  poetry,  and  would  like  to  send  all 
Ehilosophers  and  poets  to  the  devil.  Do  you  know  what 
e  said  to  Miss  Burney,  the  authoress?"  With  a  few 
swift  gestures  he  imitated  the  King's  demeanour  and 
manner  of  speech  :  "  'Voltaire  is  a  monster  .  .  .  and 
Shakespeare  .  .  .  have  you  ever  read  such  miserable 
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stuff  ?  What  ?  What  ?  What  do  you  think  ?  What  ? 
Isn't  it  miserable  stuff  ?  What  ?  What  ?' — stammering 
like  a  child,  he  repeated  the  senseless  "  'What  ?  What  ?'" 
and  with  biting  contempt  he  added  in  his  natural  voice : 
"Of  course,  he  cannot  care  about  people  who  ruthlessly 
point  out  all  the  faults  and  failings  of  crowned  heads. 
He  believes  firmly  in  the  divine  right  of  kings." 

Emma  had  listened  in  amazement.  She  thought  him 
contemptible  in  his  would-be  intelligent  chatter.  And  the 
way  he  dared  to  speak  of  the  King,  his  father  !  She  quite 
forgot  who  he  was,  and  who  she  was.  Angrily  she  threw 
back  her  head  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"You  sneer  at  the  beliefs  of  your  fathers,  your  Royal 
Highness  ?"  she  said  sharply  ;  "but  what  will  you  believe 
in,  when  you  are  king  ?" 

Surprised,  but  not  in  the  least  offended  by  her  tone,  he 
returned  her  look. 

"Did  you  hear,  Arabella  ?  This  little  girl  seems  to  have 
a  sharp  tongue  of  her  own.  Well,  my  lovely  Juliet,  I  shall 
believe  what  Parliament  orders  me  to  believe.  Personally, 
I  shall  be  a  king  by  the  grace  of  a  very  jovial  Deity, 
Bacchus  and  Apollo — that  is  my  Trinity.  Why  do  you 
stare  in  such  horror,  you  pious  angel  ?  Have  you  never 
heard  of  the  Ten  Commandments  Bill,  which  His  Majesty's 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  brought  before  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ?  In  all  those  Ten  Commandments 
the  one  little  word  'not'  was  to  be  omitted.  It's  a  pity 
that  it  did  not  go  through.  It  is  true,  we  steal  and  murder 
and  commit  adultery  just  the  same  ;  but  without  that 
little  word  'not',  our  smaller  sins  might  sleep  more  peace- 
fully too.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  punishment.  Oh, 
Arabella,  do  look  at  her.  She  is  really  quite  delicious  ! 
Do  look  at  that  pale  face  and  those  horrified  eyes." 

He  burst  into  loud  laughter  and  clapped  his  hands, 
enjoying  Emma's  consternation. 

"Amy  has  only  been  in  London  for  a  few  months,"  Miss 
Kelly  said,  as  if  to  apologize  for  her  new  friend's  stupidity  ; 
"she  has  seen  nothing  but  one  single  performance  at 
Drury  Lane.  She  knows  nothing  whatever  about  our 
liberal  opinions." 

He  came  close  to  Emma  and  looked  at  her  curiously. 
-"An  innocent?  A  white  flower?"  His  eyes  ran  over 
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her  greedily,  then  turning  to  Miss  Kelly,  he  continued: 
"Are  Jennings  and  Hawkes  here  ?  We  will  show  London 
to  this  little  girl  at  once.  Don't  contradict.  Arabella,"  he 
added  impatiently  as  she  shook  her  head,  "I  wish  it.  If 
you  won't  come,  we  shall  go  without  you." 

He  clapped  his  hands.  Mrs.  Crooke  appeared  on  the 
terrace,  and  he  ordered  her  to  call  Hawkes  and  Jennings. 

Prince  George  called  them  his  sleuth-hounds,  and  they 
did  resemble  big  dogs,  with  their  restless,  bloodshot  eyes, 
clumsy  heads,  and  strong,  animal-like  teeth.  They  served 
their  master  as  a  police  escort  on  his  secret  nightly  excur- 
sions, and  as  spies,  who  were  able  to  discover  everything 
that  went  on  in  London.  The  Prince  had  not  seen  them 
for  three  days,  and  now  they  first  gave  an  account  of  their 
work. 

Amongst  other  things  they  mentioned  that  Lady  Worsely 
was  chosen  to  be  Queen  of  the  Hell-fire  Club. 

"The  Hell-fire  Club?"  Prince  George  asked.  "Didn't 
you  tell  me,  Hawkes,  that  it  had  been  discovered  and 
broken  up  ?" 

Hawkes  nodded. 

"Yes,  Gentleman,"  he  said  grinning,  and  using  the  title 
the  Prince  preferred  to  all  others,  "but  to-night  it  is  going 
to  be  re-opened.  Lord  Baltimore  is  President,  and  Lady 
Worsely  the  Queen. 

Prince  George  laughed  gleefully. 

"To-night  ?  We  must  see  that.  Quick  ladies,  change 
your  clothes.  Jennings,  order  the  carriage  ;  Hawkes,  you 
get  the  swords  and  pistols.  I  hope  the  police  will  be  a 
little  sharper  this  time,  and  discover  us,  so  that  His 
Majesty  my  father  may  hear  something  to  amuse  him  too." 

He  laughed  again  shrilly,  and  drove  them  all  into  the 
house. 


CHAPTER    SEVEN 

ONE  word  from  Hawkes,  whispered  to  the  servants, 
opened  all  doors  to  them.  Through  a  labyrinth  of 
passages,  they  reached  a  small  private  box,  and  were  there 
received  by  the  President  of  the  club. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  close-fitting  purple  dress,  on  which 
the  faces  of  demons  and  cabalistic  signs  were  embroidered 
in  gold.  Behind  his  prominent  ears  rose  a  pair  of  gilded 
horns,  and  his  snaky  hair  framed  a  face  that  looked  dry 
and  bloodless. 

"Lord  Lucifer,"  Hawkes  saluted  him,  "will  your 
Highness  deign  to  receive  these  guests  in  your  infernal 
realm  ?  They  are  burning  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
fiendish  joys." 

Lucifer  cast  a  sharp  look  at  the  Prince.  "The  Gentleman 
is  welcome  all  over  England,"  he  replied,  bowing  slightly  ; 
"should  he  wish  to  remain  unknown  he  is  permitted  to 
wear  the  Venetian  mask.  Nobody  will  molest  him.  The 
only  laws  in  this  kingdom  are — to  believe  nothing,  and  to 
be  surprised  at  nothing." 

Prince  George  threw  back  his  head  contemptuously. 

"A  mask  ?  What  for  ?  I  am  afraid  of  nobody.  But 
Lord  Baltimore — why  does  he  hide  himself  under  another 
name  ?  That  was  not  the  case  formerly,  I  think." 

A  delicate  smile  flitted  over  the  thin  lips  of  the  President. 

"Secrecy  heightens  the  pleasures  of  sin,"  he  replied. 
"However,  the  Gentleman  has  been  surprised,  and  there- 
fore broken  the  law.  I  claim  the  price  for  that  trans- 
gression, a  hundred  pounds." 

The  Prince  burst  out  laughing.  "By  Jove  !  this  inferno 
is  expensive  ;  but  I  have  no  money  !"  He  drew  a  pencil 
and  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  "Can  I  pay  with  my 
signature  ?" 

Lord  Baltimore  bowed. 

"Such  a  mode  of  paying  is  the  devil's  own  invention 
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and  the  Gentleman's  writing  is  worth  gold."  He  threw 
the  signed  paper  into  a  bowl  shaped  like  an  alms  box. 
Then  a  servant  brought  red  silk  dominoes  in  which  they 
wrapped  themselves. 

All  she  saw  and  heard  appeared  childish  and  absurd  to 
Emma — the  affected  manner  of  speech,  this  playing  with 
imagined  danger,  this  masquerade  that  looked  like  a 
carnival  joke.  But  when  Lucifer  threw  back  a  curtain  she 
started  and  began  to  feel  afraid. 

The  portals  of  Hades  had  opened.  The  large  hall 
seemed  one  sea  of  flames.  The  walls,  painted  by  an  artist's 
hand,  blazed  with  fire,  from  which  yellow  tongues  of  flame 
shot  upwards,  and  through  this,  men  and  women  scarcely 
clothed  were  dancing,  holding  aloft  brands  of  trembling 
flame.  Torches,  standing  upon  huge  stone  pillars,  dripped 
into  marble  bowls  full  of  water,  from  which  a  hissing 
white  steam  arose,  while  reddish  fumes  mounted  to  the 
ceiling,  where  they  escaped  through  invisible  apertures. 
A  filmy  mist  floated  through  the  apartment,  weaving 
circles  of  bluish  light  round  the  numerous  burning  candles. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  stood  Lucifer's  throne. 
Toads,  salamanders  and  scorpions  seemed  to  crawl  from 
beneath  it,  and  above  it  the  tree  of  knowledge  spread  its 
fruit-laden  branches,  through  which  the  huge  body  of  the 
snake  of  all  wisdom  was  coiled  in  shining  metallic  curves. 
At  the  foot  of  the  throne,  placed  upon  a  long  red  table, 
stood  a  gigantic  wheel  of  luck.  Scattered  over  smaller 
tables  were  card  and  dice  games  ;  huge  sideboards  stood 
laden  with  costly  foods  and  drinks  ;  and  luxurious  couches 
covered  with  many-coloured  silken  cushions  invited 
repose. 

And  in  this  inferno,  to  the  strains  of  an  invisible 
orchestra,  male  and  female  devils  flew  about  in  a  mad  dance. 
They  danced  and  laughed,  fought  and  yelled,  ate  and 
drank  at  the  food-laden  tables,  over  which  they  spilt  rivers 
of  purple  wine. 

Emma  clung  trembling  to  Miss  Kelly's  arm  as,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince,  they  moved  slowly  onward.  The 
laughter  of  the  women,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  the  wild 
strains  of  music,  frightened  her.  If  she  could  have  done 
so  she  would  gladly  have  fled  from  this  witch's  cauldron. 

Miss  Kelly,  who  smiled  at  her  reassuringly,   walked 
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onward,  quiet  and  composed,  holding  Emma  fast  by  the 
arm  ;  but  in  her  eyes  lay  an  expectant,  restless  expression. 
She  knew  everybody  by  name,  and  had  a  strange  history 
to  tell  of  each.  Lord  Campton,  small  and  alert  as  an  eel, 
had,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  duels,  killed  eleven  of  his 
opponents  and  maimed  three.  Lady  Went  worth,  delicate 
and  lithe  as  a  fairy,  could  hold  her  own  in  a  drinking  bout 
with  any  common  sailor.  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord 
Oxford  had  won  immortal  honours  in  a  race  run  by  five 
geese  and  five  turkeys. 

The  great  and  the  mean,  the  absurd  and  the  ghastly, 
were  mixed  up  in  an  alarming  medley  ;  nothing  appeared 
to  stand  on  any  sound  foundation,  and  lawlessness  was 
the  only  recognized  law. 

Sudden  shouts  caused  Emma  to  start. 

"Satanella  i  Long  live  Satanella,  Lucifer's  companion  ! 
Satanella,  the  Queen  of  Hades  !" 

Led  by  Lucifer,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  men,  a 
young  woman  had  seated  herself  upon  the  throne.  She 
wore  a  close-fitting  flesh-coloured  garment,  and  above  her 
Madonna-like  face,  which  was  framed  in  golden  hair,  a 
diadem  of  rubies  flashed  out  small  points  of  flame. 

"Lady  Worsely  !"  exclaimed  Prince  George  delighted. 
"It  is  Lady  Worsely,  the  Queen  of  Wickedness." 

Were  all  these  people  mad  ? 

Emma  was  helplessly  drawn  into  the  stream  by  Miss 
Kelly,  and  they  wandered  all  through  the  various  rooms, 
coming  to  a  halt  before  the  wheel  of  luck. 

Lord  Baltimore  took  his  place  behind  it,  laid  a  heap  of 
bank-notes  and  gold  upon  the  table,  and  lifted  a  pack  of 
cards. 

"Those  who  wish  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  love  may 
follow  Satanella,"  he  cried,  in  a  loud  penetrating  voice  ; 
"but  those  who  prefer  to  enjoy  some  play,  this  most 
lovely  gift  of  paradise,  can  draw  near.  Only  remember 
the  law  ! — whether  you  win  or  lose — nil  admirari  \" 

A  burst  of  sarcastic  laughter  followed,  and  out  of  the 
crowd,  a  thin  man  pushed  forward  and  sat  down  opposite. 
He  was  scarcely  more  than  thirty-five,  but  already  his 
small  head  was  quite  bald.  With  his  fleshless  hands, 
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narrow  chest,  and  eyes  sunk  deep  into  their  sockets,  he 
looked  liked  a  corpse. 

'"That  is  Lord  Watford,"  Miss  Kelly  whispered  to 
Emma,  "the  most  daring  gambler  in  London,  and  Lord 
Baltimore's  personal  enemy." 

As  if  he  had  overheard,  Lord  Watford  nodded  to  her 
with  a  hideous  grimace.  Then  he  turned  to  Lord  Balti- 
more. 

"To  be  surprised  at  nothing  ?"he  said  contemptuously; 
"you  are  bragging,  Lucifer,  as  usual.  But  I  am  going  to 
force  you  to  break  your  own  laws.  I  am  going  to  surprise 
you."  He  beat  the  table  with  his  hard  bony  hand. 

Lord  Baltimore  remained  unmoved. 

"You  have  tried  that  before,  Asmodi,"  he  replied, 
"but  you  have  never  succeeded." 

"But  I  shall  succeed  to-day  !  I  have  the  means."  He 
chuckled  feebly.  "I  will  drag  you  off  your  throne  to 
give  place  to  me."  And  turning  to  the  surrounding 
spectators  he  went  on:  "Who  will  back  Asmodi  against 
Lucifer  ?" 

Lucifer  smiled. 

"And  who  backs  Lucifer  against  Asmodi  ?" 

It  was  like  a  signal.  Loud  voices  called  out  bets,  rising 
from  small  to  gigantic  sums.  A  wild  commotion  ensued. 
Two  parties  were  formed,  collecting  round  Lord  Baltimore 
and  Lord  Watford.  And  on  all  faces  was  visible  the 
strained  keenness  which  Emma  had  seen  upon  the  faces 
of  the  peasants  when,  on  market  day  at  Hawarden,  they 
had  laid  their  small  bets  on  wrestlers  and  boxers. 

The  table  was  covered  with  gold  and  bank-notes,  and 
the  play  began. 

"How  your  hands  are  trembling,  George,"  Miss  Kelly 
said  maliciously.  "But  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
us.  Well,  I  will  show  Amy  some  more  of  this  cheerful 
place  ;  don't  let  us  disturb  you." 

The  Prince  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  her  to  Satan ella  ?" 

"Be  calm,  my  friend,"  she  replied,  "we  are  not  going 
to  be  faithless  to  you.  Play  on  in  peace,  till  we  come  to 
fetch  you." 

Laughing,  she  pushed  him  towards  the  table,  then 
took  Emma's  hand  and  drew  her  away. 
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"Love  and  play,"  she  said  contemptuously,  "pleasures 
for  ordinary  mortals  !  I  know  of  something  better.  .  .  . 
Dreams  !  To  float  upwards,  in  the  sweetest  phantasies, 
above  and  beyond  this  vulgar  crowd." 

She  pushed  back  a  curtain  and  entered  a  small  chamber. 
The  walls  were  padded,  and  as  the  door  closed  every  sound 
from  without  was  smothered.  Deepest  silence  reigned. 

A  heavy  carpet  covered  the  floor  ;  soft  tiger  skins,  silk 
cushions,  coloured  rugs  lay  everywhere.  A  bowl  on  three 
tall  bronze  feet  was  filled  with  glowing  coals.  From  a 
suspended  lamp  came  a  soft  green  light  that,  after  the  glow- 
ing red  of  the  hall  below,  was  like  a  cool  hand  to  the  tired 
eyes.  Miss  Kelly  pointed  to  a  small  pair  of  bellows. 

"Fan  up  the  fire,  darling,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  feverish 
voice,  "it  is  cold  in  here.  I  will  arrange  our  couches." 

While  Emma  obeyed  silently,  Miss  Kelly  arranged  the 
cushions  and  rugs  beneath  the  lamp,  then  fetched  a  small 
table  out  of  a  corner,  upon  which,  among  silver  boxes  and 
pots,  lay  several  strangely  shaped  pipes  with  gold-inlaid 
stems.  In  a  crystal  candlestick  stood  a  thick  wax  candle, 
and  in  a  small  box  lined  with  red  velvet  lay  some  sharply- 
pointed  needles. 

Miss  Kelly  took  some  finely-cut  tobacco  out  of  one  of 
the  pots  and  filled  two  pipes. 

"Have  you  ever  smoked,  Amy  ?"  she  asked,  "and  did 
you  like  it  ?" 

She  listened  smiling  as  Emma  described  her  one  attempt. 
Tom  had  persuaded  her  to  try,  but  the  fumes  had  made 
her  feel  ill. 

"Oh,  of  course,  sailor's  tobacco,"  said  Miss  Kelly, 
lighting  the  candle,  "but  when  you  have  once  tried  this 
Turkish  tobacco  you  will  change  your  mind.  Do  you  know 
what  chandu  is  ?" 

"Chandu  ?" 

"Open  that  small  silver  box ;  what  you  see  in  it  is 
chandu  !  Put  one  of  these  small,  insignificant  pellets 
upon  the  tobacco,  inhale  the  sweet  smoke,  and  you  will 
become  a  different  being.  All  your  troubles  drop  from 
you,  heavenly  dreams  fill  your  mind.  All  the  joys  of  your 
life  return  young  and  fresh.  Arms  that  have  held  you 
lovingly  are  once  more  clasped  about  you  ;  hearts  long 
dead  again  beat  upon  yours.  Mahommed  was  drunk  with 
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chandu  when  he  painted  the  joys  of  Paradise  of  chandu, 
he  was  thinking  when  he  forbade  the  use  of  wine.  What 
need  had  they  of  brutal  drunkenness  if  they  could  float 
into  the  land  of  the  blessed  upon  the  sweet  fumes  of  chandu  ? 
Smoke,  Amy,  and  dream,  dream  !" 

She  handed  one  of  the  pipes  to  Emma,  but  full  of  disgust 
the  girl  pushed  it  away. 

"I  will  not,"  she  said  decisively  ;  "nothing  strange  is 
going  to  get  any  power  over  me." 

"Are  you  so  suspicious  ?  Perhaps  you  are  right. 
Chandu  makes  one  weak.  A  leaden  weight  seems  to  fall 
upon  one  when  the  dreams  are  past  ;  the  limbs  grow  heavy, 
and  the  heart  ceases  to  beat.  The  first  time  George  saw 
me  thus,  he  thought  I  was  dead.  Crooke  was  away,  and 
she  knows  what  to  do  when  this  stiffness  commences. 
She  beats  me,  rolls  me  about,  pulls  my  hair,  till  my  pulse 
begins  to  beat  once  more.  Will  you  do  this  for  me  to-day 
my  darling  ?  Will  you  ?" 

Her  voice  was  soft,  her  eyes  full  of  a  pleading  sadness. 
Emma  was  filled  with  disgust  and  curiosity  combined. 

"Why  do  you  do  it  if  it  makes  you  miserable  afterwards  ? 
Isn't  it  senseless  to  put  yourself  into  unnecessary  danger  ?" 

Miss  Kelly  shook  her  head. 

"The  dream  is  so  sweet.  The  more  unhappy  you  are, 
the  more  you  hate  your  life,  the  sweeter  is  the  dream. 
Do  not  many  people  commit  suicide  to  escape  an  unbear- 
able existence  ?  I  take  refuge  in  chandu.  It  is  my  only 
consolation.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that ;  are  you 
frightened  of  me  ?  I  will  not  persuade  you,  only  stay  with 
me,  don't  leave  me  alone " 

She  was  murmuring  the  words  as  if  talking  to  an 
invisible  being. 

Emma  looked  at  her  searchingly. 

"On  the  Dee  you  spoke  to  me  like  that,"  she  said, 
"although  you  did  not  know  me.  How  can  I  believe  you  ? 
You  have  a  strong  heart,  and  cold,  serious  eyes.  But 
you  know  nothing  of  love.  You  resemble  someone  .  .  . 
when  he  held  my  hand  all  sadness  left  me,  all  misery 
vanished.  How  happy  I  was  then — happy — happy " 

Incessantly  she  murmured  the  same  word.  She  looked 
like  an  old  woman,  grown  childish,  who  remembers  the 
days  of  her  youth.  Emma  was  filled  with  disgust. 
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Miss  Kelly  seized  her  hand,  and  as  she  slowly  smoked 
her  cheeks  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  shine,  and  her  pulse 
to  beat  strong  and  regularly.  Then  the  pipe  fell  from  her 
lips,  and  her  voice  died  down  into  a  long  contented  sigh. 
Her  eyes  closed,  she  fell  asleep. 

Emma  stared  at  her,  then  pulled  herself  together  with 
a  violent  effort.  She  felt  that  she  was  lost  if  she  gave  way 
to  this  woman  ;  the  slave  of  a  deadly  passion,  she  would 
be  vanquished  by  the  seductions  of  chandu  like  Miss 
Kelly.  Her  resolution  was  taken.  She  freed  her  hand 
and  fled  from  the  room  without  looking  back. 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 

EMMA  gazed  into  a  perfect  pandemonium  when  she 
re-entered  the  hall. 

The  floor  was  strewn  with  rags  of  clothing,  broken 
glasses,  and  crushed  fruits.  Overturned  wine  bottles 
emptied  their  contents  upon  the  drunken  company  lying 
senseless  wherever  they  had  sunk  down.  Stammering 
words,  brutal  screams,  yells  of  laughter  were  mingled 
with  the  mad  strains  of  the  music.  And  in  the  midst  of 
this  chaos  danced  a  troop  of  savages,  chasing  each  other 
through  the  great  hall  as  if  urged  by  a  very  demon  of 
madness. 

First  and  foremost  of  them  was  Satanella  ;  Lady  Worsely 
in  her  clinging  draperies,  her  diadem  of  rubies  flashing 
forth  blood-red  sparks,  her  Madonna-like  face  changed 
into  a  hideous  grimace,  flew  from  one  arm  to  the  other, 
screaming  and  urging  on  her  companions  to  ever  wilder 
madness. 

Round  the  long  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  however, 
an  almost  breathless  silence  reigned.  Play  was  still  going 
on,  but  besides  Lord  Baltimore  and  Lord  Watford  no  one 
else  seemed  to  be  taking  part  in  it.  Groups  of  intoxicated 
spectators  surrounded  Lucifer  and  Asmodi,  staring  as  if 
fascinated  at  the  falling  cards,  accompanying  the  play 
with  whispered  comments,  and  supplying  a  strange 
contrast  in  their  quiet  measured  movements  to  the  wild 
Bacchanalia  surrounding  them.  The  Prince  also  had 
ceased  to  play.  His  handsome  young  face  was  pale  and 
drawn  with  suppressed  passion,  and  a  flame  of  anger 
burned  in  his  light  eyes. 

When  he  perceived  Emma  he  burst  into  a  forced  laugh. 

"There  you  are,  little  one  !  Why  did  you  leave  me  for 
such  a  long  time  ?  My  pretty  fortune  has  all  passed  into 
the  hands  of  that  lucky  fellow  Lucifer.  However,  mis- 
fortune in  play  means  fortune  in  love !  You  must 
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compensate  me  for  my  other  losses,  Juliet !  Be  sensible,  and 
don't  refuse  any  longer.  Live  and  let  live  !" 

With  a  swift  movement  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
tried  to  kiss  her,  but  she  pushed  him  back  roughly. 

"I  have  said  once  before,  I  am  no  plaything  for  royal 
moods,"  she  said  sharply,  "nor  have  I  come  here  to  listen 
to  false  words.  I  only  wish  to  tell  you  where  Miss  Kelly 
is  so  that  you  can  look  after  her,  for  I  am  going  now." 

She  told  him  quickly. 

"Chandu?"  he  laughed,  "then  she  is  content,  and  will 
not  disturb  us.  By  my  father's  throne,  child,  I  am  sick 
of  her  !  You  need  say  one  word  only  and  I  am  yours  !  You 
won't  ?  But  what  the  devil  do  you  want  then  ?"  Catch- 
ing her  loose  sleeve  he  turned  to  a  man  standing  next 
to  him  and  went  on,  half-amused  and  half-annoyed : 
"Have  you  ever  seen  a  miracle,  Sir  John  ?  Here  is  one  ! 
A  little  peasant  girl,  without  any  learning  in  her  brains  or  a 
shilling  in  her  pocket,  refuses  to  accept  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  love." 

The  person  addressed  regarded  Emma  attentively. 
"She  is  very  beautiful,"  he  said  slowly,  in  a  hard  metallic 
voice  ;  "not  even  in  India  have  I  seen  anything  more 
lovely.  She  certainly  does  credit  to  your  good  taste, 
Prince.  If  I  were  not  shy  of  poaching  on  your  preserves — 
my  word,  I  shouldn't  grudge  a  fat  sum  to  catch  this 
prize  myself." 

Prince  George  laughed  as  if  it  were  a  joke. 

"You,  Sir  John  ?     With  your  face  of  an  Adonis  ? " 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  are  young  still,  Prince,  and  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  extremes  attract  each  other.  Ugly  men  conquer 
the  most  beautiful  women,  and  vice  versa.  If  you,  for 
example,  wish  to  excite  a  great  passion  you  must  choose 
an  ugly  woman."  He  accompanied  this  piece  of  flattery 
with  a  smile  that  made  his  face  still  more  hideous.  "You 
need,  therefore,  have  no  doubt  about  my  winning  your 
little  Hebe.  One  who  is  capable  of  breaking  the  bones  of 
pirates  can  surely  break  a  girl's  obstinacy  as  well." 

His  glowing  eyes,  beneath  thick  shaggy  brows,  encoun- 
tered Emma's  gaze.  A  shiver  ran  over  her  body.  Never 
yet  had  she  seen  so  wild  a  glance.  It  flashed  from  beneath 
his  heavy  lids  like  a  beast  of  prey  darting  from  its  hiding- 
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place.  She  wanted  to  turn  away  her  head,  and  was 
unable  to  do  so.  The  ugliness  of  this  man  seemed  actually 
to  contain  something  of  the  power  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
His  lean  body  was  all  sinews  and  muscle,  long  thin  arms 
appeared  out  of  the  wide  sleeves  of  his  red  domino,  his 
dark  hands  had  the  appearance  of  iron.  Thin  black  hair 
covered  the  massive  head,  and  the  features  of  his  sun- 
tanned face  were  expressive  of  an  indomitable  will.  A 
deep  red  scar  ran  from  the  left  ear  to  the  right  side  of  his 
mouth.  Emma  thought  he  must  be  like  one  of  those 
robbers  of  which  country  folk  talked  in  awed 
whispers. 

He  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts,  and  a  smile  appeared 
upon  his  lips. 

"Do  you  wish  to  go  away  from  here?"  he  asked; 
"will  you  permit  me  to  escort  you  ?" 

She  wanted  to  refuse,  but  could  not. 

The  Prince  laughed  in  a  forced  way. 

"Look  here,  Sir  John — don't  try  to  deprive  me  of  this 
little  girl !  You  know  royal  blood  takes  precedence  !" 

Sir  John  bowed  slightly  and  contemptuously.  "Love 
acknowledges  no  rank,  Prince.  I  will  await  the  King's 
judgement." 

The  Prince  bit  his  lip  angrily. 

"Happily,  however,  the  right  to  judge  is  in  another's 
hands  here — in  Amy's."  He  winked  at  her  knowingly. 
"A  queer  situation  this,  isn't  it  ?  You  are  Eve,  and  the 
devil  has  just  handed  you  the  apple  of  knowledge.  But 
here  are  two  hungry  Adams,  a  prince  who  will  be  king  one 
day,  and  a  brave  hero  who  may  lose  his  lovely  head  to- 
morrow !  Choose  !  To  whom  will  you  grant  the  sweet 
poison  ?" 

Emma  was  quite  calm  once  more.  The  wooing  of  these 
two  men  appeared  to  her  stupid  and  fatiguing,  and  the 
Prince's  empty  laugh  disgusted  her.  Without  speaking 
she  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot  and  turned  to  go. 

At  the  same  moment  loud  shouts  were  heard  from  the 
long  table  in  the  centre. 

"Ninety  thousand  !  Ninety  thousand  pounds  !  There 
are  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  the  bank  !  Who  will  bet  ? 
Two  thousand  pounds  on  Lucifer  !  A  hundred  on  Asmodi !" 

The  cry  ran  round  the  entire  hall,  bringing  the  dancers 
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to  a.  standstill,  and  everybody  rushed  up  to  take  a  part  in 
the  bets.  One  of  these  human  waves  drove  Emma  to  the 
side  of  the  table,  and  she  remained  wedged  in  tightly 
beside  Lord  Baltimore.  She  could  watch  everything. 

His  elbows  resting  on  the  red  cloth  of  the  table,  Lord 
Baltimore  sat  almost  motionless.  Opposite  to  him  Lord 
Watford  had  sunk  back  in  his  seat.  His  chest  was  heaving, 
his  eyes  gleamed  like  flames,  his  hands  and  feet  were  in 
perpetual  trembling  motion.  In  the  centre  of  the  table, 
between  them,  lay  a  heap  of  bank-notes  and  gold,  the 
ninety  thousand  pounds  to  which  Lord  Baltimore's  bank 
had  grown. 

"Play  continues,"  said  Lord  Baltimore's  sharp,  cool 
voice  ;  "no  points  lower  than  ten  thousand  pounds." 

Lord  Watford  started  up. 

"I'll  play  alone!"  he  yelled,  "va  banque !  Are  you 
not  surprised  yet,  Lucifer  ?" 

Lord  Baltimore  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  in  com- 
passion. 

"Why  should  I  be  surprised  ?     New  cards  !" 

A  new  pack  was  handed  to  him.  He  pushed  them 
towards  his  opponent,  who  shuffled  them  and  returned 
them  to  Lord  Baltimore.  He,  in  his  turn,  shuffled,  and 
then  laid  the  topmost  card  face  downwards  on  the  table. 

All  his  movements  were  slow,  almost  solemn. 

"Red  or  black  ?"  the  nobleman  asked,  "which  does 
Asmodi  choose  ?" 

"Red  is  Lucifer's  colour !  Confound  him  and  it ! 
Asmodi  chooses  black." 

With  shaking  fingers  Lord  Watford  raised  the  card. 
It  was  red  :  the  ten  of  diamonds. 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  rage  and  threw  a  paper  towards 
Lord  Baltimore. 

"Is  play  to  continue  ?" 

Quietly  Lord  Baltimore  slipped  the  paper  into  the  bank. 

"The  bank  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  Play  continues." 

No  one  else  betted.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  struck 
dumb  at  the  horror  of  the  proceeding.  Again  a  new  pack 
of  cards  ;  again  the  shuffling  and  raising,  and  again  the 
covered  card. 

"Black,"  said  Asmodi. 
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"Red,"  replied  Lucifer. 

It  was  Lord  Baltimore's  turn  to  raise  the  card.  Proud 
of  his  self-possession,  he  took  a  knife  and  turned  the  point 
towards  the  card.  His  hand  was  raised  for  a  second,  and 
it  was  quiet  and  steady.  Slowly  the  point  of  the  knife 
entered  the  card,  and  he  turned  it  round. 

It  was  black  :  an  ace  of  spades. 

A  universal  cry  followed.  With  a  shrill  scream  of 
triumph  Lord  Watford  leant  forward  to  look  at  his 
opponent. 

"Conquered  !  Conquered  !  Are  you  not  surprised  yet, 
Lucifer  ?" 

Lord  Baltimore  did  not  show  the  slightest  sign  of 
excitement. 

"Luck  is  changeable,"  he  replied  coldly  :  "I  knew  that 
long  since." 

He  was  going  to  rise,  but  Lord  Watford  called  him 
back. 

"Stop,  if  you  have  any  honour  !  Play  continues.  It 
is  a  last  settling  of  accounts  between  us  !  Once  I  loved 
a  woman,  and  you  took  her.  When  I  was  the  fastest  man 
in  London,  you  took  my  place  also.  When  I  created  this 
Hell-fire  Club  you  were  chosen  President.  Whatever  I 
undertook  was  destroyed  by  you.  There  is  a  feud  between 
us  so  long  as  we  live.  Listen  !  All  this  money,  all  these 
bank-notes  and  this  gold,  everything,  I  will  bet  against 
your  throne  as  Lucifer.  If  red,  all  is  yours  ;  if  black,  all 
is  mine.  He  is  a  coward  who  refuses." 

Lord  Baltimore  sat  down. 

"Play  continues." 

The  usual  words  were  followed  by  roars  of  laughter. 
As  one  applauds  the  clown's  breakneck  falls  in  a  circus, 
Lord  Watford's  splendid  idea  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion. 

It  was  Asmodi's  turn  to  uncover  the  card.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand,  then  suddenly  hesitated. 

"I  always  had  an  unlucky  hand,"  he  murmured,  and 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  rows  of  onlookers.  With  faint 
surprise  they  rested  upon  Emma.  "What  is  that  young 
innocent  doing  here  ?  Let  me  look  at  your  hand,  little 
angel !  In  the  name  of  Apollo,  the  hand  of  a  Venus  !  And 
the  line  of  life  is  deep  and  strongly  marked.  There's  a 
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firm  will  here.  I  will  trust  my  luck  to  you  ;  come  here 
and  turn  the  card." 

He  pointed  to  the  card,  and,  following  an  incompre- 
hensible impulse,  Emma  turned  it  over. 

It  was  black  ;  the  king  of  spades  ! 

Raving  with  delight,  he  threw  up  his  hands. 

"I  knew  that  one  day  I  should  have  my  revenge  ! 
Now  it  has  arrived  !  Come  down  off  your  seat,  Lucifer  ! 
Give  me  the  crown  !  Everything  is  mine  now  !  Every- 
thing !  Everything !" 

He  tore  the  horned  diadem  off  Lord  Baltimore's  head 
and  placed  it  upon  his  own.  Then,  bursting  into 
demoniacal  laughter,  he  plunged  his  hands  into  the  heaps 
of  gold  and  notes,  scattered  them  all  round  him,  pressed 
them  into  Emma's  hands,  and  threw  them  among  the 
bystanders. 

"Lucifer  is  no  more.  He  was  a  false  King,  a  liar  !  Did 
he  not  say  that  gold  meant  happiness  !  That  is  why  he 
played,  and  collected  wealth  like  a  miser.  But  it  is  not 
true.  All  misfortune  is  brought  by  that  yellow  god.  Away 
with  him,  I  will  see  him  no  more  !  Stuff  yourself,  Lucifer  ! 
Eat  it,  swallow  it,  till  you  burst !" 

With  full  hands  he  scattered  the  gold.  And  all  the  time 
he  nodded,  murmuring  empty  words  which  seemed  to  fill 
his  poor  exhausted  brain. 

"Are  you  surprised  now  ?  Are  you  surprised  at  last, 
you  infernal  dog  ?" 

Lord  Baltimore  looked  at  him  with  an  icy,  contemptuous 
stare. 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  he  said,  in  a  cold,  biting  voice. 
"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Asmodi,  for  you  are  mad." 

A  short  shrill  burst  of  laughter  was  the  answer.  Then 
Lord  Watford  grew  suddenly  calm. 

"I  knew  that  you  would  say  that,  because  you  have 
such  a  small  mind  that  you  are  incapable  of  following  my 
thoughts.  And  you  other  ones — you  are  idiots,  all  of  you  ; 
you  can  only  understand  what  you  see.  Well,  you  shall 
see  !  I  will  make  my  President's  speech.  Come,  little 
innocent,  guide  me  to  my  throne." 

He  seized  Emma's  hand,  and  mounted  with  her  to  the 
throne.  She  followed,  held  in  the  grip  of  a  strange, 
uncanny  expectancy. 
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Lord  Watford  sat  down  on  Lucifer's  throne.  The 
bloodless  lips  grinned,  as  if  he  was  full  of  self-contempt. 
His  hands  were  buried  in  the  folds  of  his  domino  ;  then 
he  rose  and  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  dais.  And  when 
he  began  to  speak  his  voice  was  quite  calm.  It  was  no 
longer  shrill  and  biting.  Softly  and  gently  his  words 
flowed  on,  as  if  born  of  an  inward  content. 

"Asmodi's  speech — here  it  is  !  A  nation  seeks  the 
expression  of  its  personality  in  its  King.  Your  personality 
is  ordinary.  And  I  am  the  most  ordinary  of  you  all,  that 
us  why  I  am  your  King.  Live  and  let  live,  says  your  law. 
But  Lucifer  issued  yet  another  law — to  be  surprised  about 
nothing.  This  law  is  wrong  !  He  who  is  surprised  at 
nothing  is  curious  about  nothing.  And  he  who  is  not 
curious  cannot  live  in  the  right  sense.  Therefore  I  throw 
over  that  false  law,  and  give  you  another  in  its  stead — 
to  be  curious  about  everything.  And  over  a  curious 
nation  I  will  reign,  and  be  a  King  of  sensation  !  As  a  boy 
I  was  curious  about  my  parents.  I  learnt  to  know  them. 
They  hated  and  cheated  each  other.  That  was  my  first 
sensation.  As  a  youth  I  was  curious  about  love  and 
friendship.  I  learnt  to  know  their  meaning  when  Lord 
Baltimore  ran  away  with  my  wife  :  my  second  sensation. 
Since  then  I  have  satisfied  every  curiosity,  experienced 
every  sensation.  Only  one  remains  to  me,  the  last  and 
greatest.  What  happens  after  death  ?  It  is  the  greatest 
of  all  riddles,  and  a  nation  of  inquirers  is  longing  for  it  to 
be  solved.  But  every  King  must  have  a  mission.  The 
King  goes  first.  It  is  his  task  to  rend  the  veil  which  hides 
this  nrystery.  And  that  will  be  my  mission — my  last 
sensation  !  What  comes  after  death  ?  I  want  an  answer 
to  this  question.  I  am  anxious — anxious — anxious " 

Three  times  he  repeated  this  word,  slowly  raising  his 
hand  to  his  temple.  Slowly — and  yet  more  slowly. 

Not  the  faintest  movement  or  sound  was  seen  or  heard 
in  the  many  faces  turned  towards  him.  A  deadly  silence 
reigned,  broken  only  by  the  crackling  of  the  torches  and 
the  soft  dripping  of  the  water. 

Then  the  shot  rang  out,  hard  and  sharp.  In  the  midst 
of  howls  and  shrieks  and  a  wild  tumultuous  flight  Emma 
was  borne  onward.  Somebody  seized  her  to  stop  her,  and 
she  saw  Sir  John's  hideous  face  above  her,  and  heard  him 
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stammer  unintelligible  words.  Leaving  her  domino  in 
his  hands  she  fled.  The  cool  night  wind  fanned  her  cheeks. 
A  dark  wide  field  spread  out  before  her,  bounded  in  the 
far  distance  by  a  line  of  light.  Panting,  she  rushed  into 
the  field  towards  this  light. 

At  last  she  reached  the  river's  edge.  A  boat  was  lying 
on  the  black  water,  and  the  sound  of  a  pair  of  oars  was 
audible.  The  boatman's  figure  rose  up  broad  and  strong 
against  the  dark  sky.  Emma  uttered  a  long  trembling  cry 
of  fear.  A  voice  answered — a  face  was  bent  over  her. 

"Tom  !" 

She  fell  fainting  into  his  arms. 


CHAPTER    NINE 

THE  following  weeks  passed  as  in  a  dream.  Tom  had 
taken  a  room  for  Emma  in  the  house  of  a  widow  who 
lived  near  the  harbour,  and  earned  her  living  by  sewing 
and  washing.  Emma  lived  in  a  humble  little  chamber 
overlooking  the  street  ;  a  few  flowers  stood  on  the  window- 
sill,  a  canary  sang  in  its  green  wooden  cage,  and  coarse 
but  snow-white  linen  covered  the  narrow  bed  at  the  back 
of  the  room.  A  gentle  peace,  that  Emma  found  very 
soothing,  lay  over  the  humble  place,  and  calmed  her 
nerves  after  the  excitements  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
same  peace  beautified  her  daily  life.  She  left  the  house 
only  to  procure  the  books,  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  she 
required  for  the  furthering  of  her  plans,  for  she  had 
decided  to  become  an  actress,  though  she  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  making  a  career  by  means  of  other  people's  help 
and  protection.  She  knew  the  price  of  such  protection 
now,  and  was  determined  never  to  pay  it.  She  would 
trust  to  her  own  talent,  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
work  her  way  up,  by  the  sole  aid  of  her  own  talent. 

At  first,  not  to  be  a  burden  to  Tom,  she  had  wanted 
to  earn  her  own  living,  but  he  would  not  allow  her.  He 
would  not  let  her  exhaust  her  energies  in  the  struggle  for 
the  small  necessities  of  life.  He  earned  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  both,  and  felt  like  a  brother  whose  duty  it  is  to 
remove  all  obstacles  from  the  path  of  a  beloved  sister. 

He  was  like  a  brother  to  her  in  every  way.  No  word 
or  look  ever  showed  what  he  felt.  He  even  tried  to 
suppress  the  warmer  tone  that  would  sometimes  creep  into 
his  voice.  Emma's  ear  detected  it,  nevertheless  ;  and  if 
the  Prince's  boyish  wooing  had  disgusted,  and  Sir  John's 
masterful  passion  frightened,  her,  Tom's  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  behaviour  filled  her  with  sympathy,  respect,  and  trust. 
Involuntarily  she  compared  his  quiet,  self-contained 
bearing  with  the  inconsiderate  coarseness  of  those  great 
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nobles,  and  her  instinct  told  her  that  the  higher  sense  of 
honour  was  possessed  by  this  simple  son  of  the  people. 

Ah  !  why  was  she  unable  to  love  him  ?  She  knew  how 
safe  from  all  the  ills  of  life  she  would  be  with  him,  how 
surely  his  strong  arm  would  protect  her  against  all  the 
enmity  and  falseness  of  the  world  !  During  moments 
of  quiet  reflection  she  caught  herself  thinking  of  giving 
up  all  her  ambitious  dreams,  and  being  content  with  the 
peaceful  happiness  that  Tom  could  give  her,  a  happiness 
which  she  would  probably  never  find  in  the  whirl  and 
tumult  of  the  great  world  for  which  she  longed.  When 
she  saw  him,  and  looked  into  his  steady  eyes,  she  felt  as 
if  she  must  clasp  his  hand  and  cling  to  him  for  ever.  But 
when  she  again  read  the  great  poet's  burning  words, 
life's  wonderful  and  fascinating  riddles  seemed  to  dazzle 
her  eyes,  and  among  them  shone  Overton's  face,  beckoning 
and  calling. 

One  day  she  had  an  adventure.  Leaving  the  bookshop, 
she  was  nearly  run  down  by  a  carriage,  which  drove  up 
the  narrow  lane  at  a  swift  pace.  Springing  aside,  she 
met  the  eyes  of  Sir  John,  who  was  leaning  out  of  the 
carriage,  staring  at  her.  She  went  anxiously  home,  full 
of  a  presentiment  of  coming  misfortune. 

She  was  not  surprised  when  her  landlady  ushered  Sir 
John  into  her  room  the  same  evening.  She  did  not  resist, 
when  he  roughly  ordered  the  landlady  to  leave  them. 
But  when  he  tried  to  take  her  hand  she  drew  back. 

"I  have  only  seen  you  once,  sir,"  she  said  very  coldly ; 
"and  under  circumstances  which  do  not  make  a  further 
acquaintance  desirable.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  leave 
me,  and  not  to  importune  me  in  the  future." 

Her  manner  made  no  impression  upon  him.  A  com- 
temptuous  smile  spread  over  his  face,  as  if  he  suspected 
her  of  acting  a  part  to  enhance  her  charm. 

"The  circumstances  to  which  you  refer,  Miss  Lyon, 
do  no  discredit  to  a  man.  A  woman,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  has  visited  the  red  paradise  ..." 

"I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,"  she  interrupted 
sharply.  "Miss  Kelly,  in  whose  service  I  was  then, 
took  me  there  against  my  will.  The  fact  that  I  have  left 
her  should  prove  to  you  that  you  are  misjudging 
me," 
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Again  he  smiled  sarcastically. 

"I  went  to  Miss  Kelly  to  inquire  after  you  .  .  ." 

"What  for  ?" 

A  glance  like  lightning  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

"I  am  in  love  with  you,  Miss  Lyon,"  he  replied,  in  a 
cool,  matter-of-fact  voice,  that  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  meaning  of  his  words.  "I  heard  from  Miss  Kelly  that 
you  intended  to  become  an  actress,  a  great  artist,  of 
whom  the  whole  world  would  talk.  Do  you  imagine  that 
that  you  will  succeed  in  this  desire  without  instruction, 
without  money,  or  protection  ?  Well,  I  will  procure 
all  this  for  you,  if  you  will  do  as  I  ask  you." 

In  a  few  words  he  explained  his  circumstances.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  and  had  just  returned  from 
the  War.  He  was  well  off,  and  had  increased  his  wealth. 
He  would  satisfy  all  her  wishes.  The  best  tutors  should 
instruct  her,  journeys  to  Paris  and  Rome  widen  her 
horizon  ;  he  would  give  her  a  house  in  Piccadilly,  maids, 
footmen,  carriages,  boxes  at  the  theatres,  and  a  hand- 
some allowance  ;  she  should  buy  her  clothes  at  Madame 
Beaulieu's,  and  her  jewels  from  Mr.  Cane.  She  should  be 
as  happy  as  any  woman  could  be  made  by  an  adoring  lover. 

She  listened  without  interrupting.  While  he  was  speak- 
ing she  watched  herself  closely,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  she 
remained  so  calm.  But  his  unmistakable  passion  roused 
the  woman  in  her,  and  she  knew  that  his  cold,  matter-of- 
fact  tone  was  merely  a  mask,  hiding  fire.  Something 
tempted  her  to  see  how  far  his  hot  blood  would  let  him  go. 

"You  are  too  late,  sir,"  she  answered  coolly,  when 
he  had  ended.  "All  these  tempting  things  you  speak  of 
have  been  already  offered  to  me  by  someone  else.  And 
you  will  understand  that  I  should  give  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  preference  if  I  were  minded  to  become  any  man's 
mistress.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  accept 
your  proposal." 

She  made  him  a  contemptuous  curtsy,  and  pointed 
to  the  door.  But  he  did  not  go.  The  blood  had  risen 
to  his  face,  staining  the  scar  a  bright  red. 

"But  what  is  it  that  you  want  ?"  he  cried  wildly. 
"What  more  can  I  offer  you  ?  Ask  what  you  will,  and 
if  it  is  in  human  power  you  shall  have  it.  Cannot  you 
see  that  I  am  mad  for  love  of  you  ?  I  think  of  nothing 
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but  you,  dream  of  nothing  but  your  face.  I  will  have 
you,  even  if  I  die  in  the  attempt." 

She  smiled. 

"Why  do  you  excite  yourself,  sir  ?  Let  us  keep  to  our 
former  business-like  tone  !  You  ask  the  price  I  put  upon 
myself !  Very  well,  I  also  dream  sometimes,  and  my 
dream  is  to  become  a  great  lady.  You  have  a  title,  and 
wish  to  possess  me.  Very  well — marry  me,  and  I  am  yours." 

He  stared  at  her,  as  if  not  understanding.  Then  he 
burst  out  laughing. 

"Marry  you  ?  Make  a  lady  of  you  ?  You  are  delicious, 
Miss  Lyon  !  Who  put  such  a  splendid  idea  into  your 
head  ?  Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  make  you  Queen  of 
England  at  once  ?  You,  a  little  servant  girl,  a  girl  off 
the  streets  !  -My  dear  child,  we  may  love  such  as  you, 
but  we  don't  marry  her." 

He  laughed  again.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  showing  his 
contempt  and  derision. 

Emma  had  grown  very  pale.  She  knew  that  she  had 
asked  the  impossible,  but  his  words  struck  her  like  a 
whip.  All  her  furious  hatred  against  the  nobility  rose 
up  in  her,  that  same  hatred  with  which  she  had  hated 
Jane  Middle  ton.  With  outstretched  hand  she  again 
pointed  to  the  door. 

"Enough,  sir  !  Leave  me  !  You  are  a  coward,  and 
I  despise  you  !  Do  not  try  to  change  my  mind  again. 
I  would  refuse  even  if  you  offered  me  your  coronet  upon 
your  knees." 

He  bit  his  lip  angrily. 

"You  are  very  proud,  Miss  Lyon,  and  very  rash.  Are 
you  not  afraid  of  me  ?" 

She  turned  her  back  on  him. 

"I  shall  know  how  to  protect  myself." 

"With  the  help  of  a  dirty  sailor  ?" 

"With  the  help  of  an  honest  man,  whose  faithfulness 
is  stronger  than  your  power !  If  you  do  not  go  at  once, 
he  will  find  you  here,  and  his  dirty  sailor's  hands  will 
throw  you  into  the  street." 

He  saw  that  he  had  lost  the  game.  With  a  short, 
derisive  laugh  he  left  the  room. 
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One  evening  the  following  week  Tom  brought  home 
a  newspaper.  He  found  reading  hard  work,  and  begged 
Emma  to  tell  him  the  news  of  the  North  American  rebels. 
He  loved  his  own  freedom,  but  did  not  understand  how 
anyone  could  fail  to  be  content  under  the  shelter  of  the 
English  flag.  He  hated  those  rebels  for  refusing  obedience 
to  George  III,  and  was  made  restless  by  the  news  that 
prophesied  war  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  newspaper  spoke  of  the  behaviour  of  Louis  XV, 
who  permitted  his  officers  to  fight  for  the  Americans 
against  England,  and  it  appealed  to  all  Britons  to  stand 
firm  under  King  George's  banner.  The  fleet  was  to  be 
increased,  and  manned  with  strong,  experienced  sailors, 
who  would  destroy  the  American  privateers  which  were 
endangering  English  commerce  ;  and  high  pay,  good 
treatment,  and  large  profits  were  offered  to  volunteers, 
so  that  even  the  poorest  sailor  had  a  chance  to  better 
himself. 

Tom  listened  attentively,  then  he  laughed  bitterly. 

"Good  treatment  ?  Oh,  yes,  food  for  dogs,  and  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails  !  A  splendid  career  ?  Disease  and  fever, 
powder  and  balls  !  And  whoever  gets  home  alive  is  a 
wreck,  and  unfit  for  anything  else.  And  the  high  pay 
is  scarcely  enough  to  buy  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  !  He  who 
has  a  wife  and  children  must  send  them  out  to  beg  their 
bread.  And  yet  England  is  so  wealthy.  You  have  seen 
some  of  that,  Miss  Emma,  you  have  seen  some  of  those 
lords  rolling  in  gold.  They  make  long  speeches  about 
being  true  to  the  King,  about  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism, 
but  they  themselves  lie  snug  at  home  on  their  silken 
couches,  and  pocket  the  money.  But  they  won't  catch 
me  with  their  infernal  lies  !  Not  even  that  fox  of  a  press- 
captain,  with  all  his  cunning." 

He  threw  the  paper  under  the  table  angrily. 

"Press-captain  ?"  asked  Emma,  hearing  the  word  for 
the  first  time,  "What  is  that,  Tom?" 

He  explained  in  his  slow,  deliberate  way. 

"He  is  the  commander  of  the  Theseus,  a  fine,  quick 
frigate.  She  lies  out  there  on  the  Thames,  scarcely  a 
thousand  oar-strokes  from  here.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  have  turned  her  into  a  press-boat,  and  her 
commander,  Sir  John  Willet  Payne,  into  the  press-captain 
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He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  seaworthy  men.  Whoever 
falls  into  his  clutches  is  lost.  Five  or  six  men  seize  the 
poor  fellow,  and  drag  him  to  the  ship.  There  they  give 
him  rum  and  sweet  words,  and  the  cat-o'-nine-tails, 
till  he  is  tired  out,  and  says  Amen  to  the  oath  they  repeat 
to  him.  Whether  the  poor  devil  has  parents,  or  a  wife  and 
children  to  support,  or  a  sweetheart  crying  out  her  eyes 
after  him  .  .  .  that  is  no  matter  !  War  is  war,  and  the 
King  must  have  a  Navy." 

His  face  was  dark  with  anger,  and  he  clenched  his 
fists.  Emma  had  listened  in  great  surprise. 

"Are  you  not  exaggerating,  Tom  ?  If  that  is  really 
so,  why,  it  is  nothing  but  robbery." 

He  went  on  to  relate  tales  of  the  press-captain's  tricks 
and  snares.  Sir  John  Payne  coasted  along  the  shores  of 
the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  hunted  out  the  fishermen 
and  sailors,  and  sent  his  people  at  night  into  the  quarters 
near  the  harbour  to  drag  suitable  men  even  from  their 
beds.  He  emptied  the  small  inns  and  hostelries  of  sailors 
and  navvies,  broke  into  peaceful  homes,  and  did  not 
even  hesitate  to  kidnap  men  in  the  light  of  day.  He 
found  his  victims  everywhere. 

A  creeping  uneasiness  filled  Emma. 

"But  if  it  is  really  as  you  say.  Tom,  are  not  you  also 
in  danger  ?  When  you  come  here,  into  this  narrow  lane, 
you  may  easily  be  caught  !  Would  it  not  be  safer  if  you 
remained  on  your  boat  ?" 

His  face  twitched  nervously. 

"It  is  kind  of  you,  Miss  Emma,  to  think  of  me.  But 
don't  be  alarmed.  If  the  Theseus  has  her  traps,  I 
have  my  tricks.  Do  you  remember  our  walk  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Greenwich  two  Sundays  ago  ?  We  looked 
through  the  big  telescope  on  the  hill,  that  is  guarded 
by  an  old  cripple.  You  gave  him  a  shilling." 

"I  was  so  sorry  for  him  !  He  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg." 

Tom  nodded. 

"Yes,  the  leg  was  missing.  But  the  arm  .  .  .  a  few  days 
later  I  met  the  old  fellow,  and  he  had  two  strong,  healthy 
arms.  With  a  pint  of  rum  I  loosened  his  tongue,  and  he 
told  me  everything.  He  invented  this  trick  to  get  more 
pity,  and  more  tips.  And  I  have  imitated  him.  Shall  I 
show  you  ?" 
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Laughing,  he  pulled  his  arm  out  of  his  jacket,  and 
let  it  vanish  beneath  his  shirt.  The  sleeve  hung  empty 
at  his  side. 

Emma  laughed  too. 

"So  you'll  play  the  invalid,  Tom  ?" 

He  nodded. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  look  like  a  man  whom  Sir  John 
Payne  could  use.  Are  you  content,  Miss  Emma  ?"  He 
picked  up  the  paper,  spread  it  out  on  the  table  beneath 
the  lamp,  and  went  on  hestitatingly  :  "On  the  last  page 
there  is  something  that  might  interest  you,  Miss  Emma. 
Would  you  not  care  to  read  it  ?" 

He  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and  began  to  cut  up  some 
tobacco.  Emma's  glance  fell  upon  a  line  in  large  print : 

ROMEO    AND   JULIET! 

Mr.  Gibson,  the  manager  of  the  "Swan  of  Avon"  theatre, 
announces  the  performance  of  this  famous  tragedy,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  of  drowned  and  injured  sailors. 
He  is  desirous  of  engaging  actors  and  actresses  for  the 
various  parts. 

"Might  that  perhaps  be  something  for  you,  Miss  Emma  ?" 
Tom  asked  shyly,  after  a  while.  "I  thought  .  .  .  you 
said  once  that  you  did  not  know  how  to  behave  upon  the 
stage." 

Emma  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"It  would  be  a  beginning,  at  least  !  Perhaps  after- 
wards I  could  help  myself  along  more  easily,  and  not  be 
a  burden  to  you  any  more." 

He  blushed  scarlet. 

"Surely  you  don't  think  that  is  why  I  ...  You  are  no 
burden  to  me,  Miss  Emma.  Only  .  .  .  well,  I  have 
noticed  that  this  small  room  and  this  quiet  life  seem  to 
oppress  you  ;  they  cannot  satisfy  you  for  long,  and  as  you 
always  wanted  to  become  an  actress  ..." 

He  met  her  searching  glance,  and  grew  still  more  con- 
fused. As  if  angry  at  his  own  clumsiness,  he  turned  away 
his  head.  Emma  rose  and  went  up  to  him. 

"Only  a  few  weeks  ago  you  could  not  speak  highly 
enough  of  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  life,  Tom,"  she  said 
seriously,  "and  now  you  want  to  send  me  back  into  the 
whirl  ?" 
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"Into  the  whirl,  Miss  Emma?"  he  cried  quickly ;  "not 
into  the  whirl !  It  is  only  ..." 

Again  he  hesitated,  and  stuffed  the  cut  tobacco  mechanic- 
ally into  his  leather  pouch. 

"You  are  hiding  something  from  me,  Tom  !" 

He  avoided  her  eyes. 

"What  should  I  hide  ?  Well,  of  course,  something 
might  happen  to  me  any  day.  You  know  that  we  sailors 
are  the  playthings  of  chance,  and  then  ...  if  you  were 
safe  somewhere  ...  if  ever  you  should  be  alone  ..." 

She  stood  beside  him,  and  gently  took  his  hand. 

"Alone  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  wind  and  water  only  ? 
You  don't  trust  me,  Tom,  or  you  would  tell  me  the  truth. 
But  I  think  I  know  it  already.  You  don't  feel  safe  from 
the  press-captain !  You  are  afraid  that  you  cannot 
keep  up  that  trick  with  your  arm,  and  that  you  will  one 
day  fall  into  his  hands.  Is  not  that  so,  Tom  ?  Tell  me." 

He  laughed  harshly. 

"Yes,  they  are  creeping  round  me  now !  Twice  I 
have  met  that  long  mate  off  the  ship  before  the  house 
here  !  And  now,  when  I  came  down  the  lane,  I  ran  right 
into  him.  He  is  spying  upon  me  ..." 

She  grew  white,  and  her  hand  trembled. 

"You  must  go  away  from  here,  Tom  !  Go  back  to 
the  Dee !  There  you  know  every  single  hiding-place, 
and  the  fishermen  would  help  you.  Do  you  hear, 
Tom?" 

Slowly  he  turned  his  face,  and  his  faithful  eyes  looked 
into  hers. 

"And  you,  Miss  Emma  ?     What  would  happen  to  you  ?" 

She  moved  restlessly. 

"I  must  remain  here,  Tom.  You  know  that  I  cannot 
do  otherwise." 

He  nodded  gloomily. 

"Yes,  man  can  only  follow  his  heart's  desire.  But  I  .  .  . 
I  also  cannot  go  away  from  here  !  Not  before  I  know  that 
you  are  in  safety." 

"And  if  I  am  in  safety  ?" 

"Promise  me,  in  any  case,  that  you  will  send  for  me 
if  you  are  in  danger  ?" 

"I  promise,  Tom.  And  to-morrow  I  will  go  to  Mr. 
Gibson." 
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"To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  I  could  come  with  you 
and  look  at  this  Mr.  Gibson.  May  I,  Miss  Emma  ?" 

Touched  by  his  faithful  care  for  her,  she  smiled  at 
him. 

"Very  well,  Tom  !     To-morrow." 

He  sighed,  as  if  greatly  relieved.  Then  he  settled  the 
disguise  of  his  arm,  and  Emma  saw  him  pushing  a  knife 
into  his  waist-belt.  A  sudden  terror  filled  her. 

"Don't  go,  Tom !  Suppose  they  are  watching  for 
you  !  Stay  here,  please,  stay  here  !" 

He  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  a  faint  smile  flitted 
across  his  serious  features.  "Are  you  really  frightened 
for  me,  Miss  Emma  ?" 

As  if  awakening  from  a  dream,  she  passed  her  hands 
over  her  eyes.  Had  it  but  been  Overton  who  stood  before 
her  .  .  .  Overton,  who  was  leaving  her,  and  for  whose 
welfare  she  had  felt  this  trembling  fear  ? 

But  it  was  only  Tom. 

"Why  should  I  not,  Tom  ?"  she  stammered  uncom- 
fortably. "Are  you  not  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  whole 
wide  world  ?" 

The  light  in  his  face  faded. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Emma,"  he  said  in  a  dull  voice, 
"I  am  careful.  Good  night." 

"Good  night,  Tom." 

She  did  not  try  to  keep  him.  She  let  him  go  out  into 
the  night,  into  possible  danger,  perhaps  to  his  death. 
The  loss  of  his  freedom  would  be  death  to  him,  but  yet 
she  let  him  go.  She  felt  that  if  she  let  him  remain  longer, 
she  would  not  be  able  to  resist  his  sad,  questioning  eyes, 
and  would  grow  weak  through  the  intense  pity  in  her 
heart.  She  would  become  his  wife,  while  all  the  time 
her  soul  was  hungering  for  the  sight  of  another  man's 
face. 

She  did  not  love  Tom,  but  she  knew  that,  should  he 
be  attacked  now,  she  would  throw  herself  between  him 
and  danger,  and  would  willingly  die  for  him.  They  were 
strange,  unaccountable  feelings  that  throbbed  in  her 
heart  !  The  air  was  sultry,  and  she  ran  to  the  window 
and  tore  it  open. 

Silence  reigned,  no  sign  of  danger  anywhere  ?  She 
leant  far  out  of  the  window,  and  called  Tom's 
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name.    If  he  came  back   ...   did  she  love  him  after 
all? 

He  did  not  hear  her,  and  his  steps  retreated  quickly 
down  the  lane.  Then  a  deep  silence  followed.  And  in  this 
silence  she  stood  motionless,  thinking  .  .  .  and  think- 
ing ... 


CHAPTER    TEN 

BEFORE  entering  the  garden  which  surrounded  the  "Swan 
of  Avon",  Emma  turned  round  and  gazed  down  the  street. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  nervous  fear.  But  nothing 
suspicious  was  to  be  seen.  The  quiet  peace  of  a  sunny 
summer  day  rested  upon  the  landscape.  Blue  curls  of 
smoke  rose  from  the  chimneys  of  the  distant  city  ;  the 
boats  lying  in  the  Thames  rocked  lazily  on  the  calm  water, 
the  path  along  its  banks  was  almost  deserted.  One  man 
only  was  visible,  walking  along  slowly  from  the  direction 
of  the  town.  His  white  straw  hat  gleamed  in  the  sun, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  threw  a  stone  for  the  amusement 
of  the  large  greyhound  that  accompanied  him. 

Emma  smiled  at  Tom  reassuringly,  and  they  entered  the 
garden,  walking  up  the  shady  path  that,  winding  along 
between  rows  of  chairs  and  tables,  led  up  to  the  inn. 
Beneath  the  broad  eaves  of  the  front  door  sat  a  big, 
imposing  woman.  She  was  knitting  a  stocking,  and  wore  a 
heavy  gold  watch-chain  ;  rings  with  flashing  stones  adorned 
her  hands,  and  on  her  carefully-dressed  head  was  a  majestic 
ornament  of  feathers. 

"What  is  it  you  want  ?"  she  said,  regarding  Emma 
sharply.  "I  am  Mrs.  Gibson,  the  landlady.  Do  you  want 
a  part  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  I  am  sorry,  but  there  is 
none  vacant.  It  is  a  pity.  You  are  very  pretty,  my  child. 
What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Emma  Lyon,  ma'am." 

"And  the  young  gentleman  ?  Does  he  want  a  part  too  ? 
But  he  has  only  one  arm  !  Is  he  your  brother,  Miss  Lyon  ?" 

Tom  looked  extremely  confused. 

"I  am  her  cousin,  and  my  name  is  Tom  Kidd,  ma'am. 
Miss  Emma  is  hi  my  charge." 

The  corners  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  mouth  went  down  in  a 
smile.  "Very  good,  sir  !  A  young  girl  needs  an  escort  in 
London.  I  agree  with  that,  so  does  Mr.  Gibson.  Mr. 
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Gibson  is  a  man  of  strict  moral  principles,  which  is  a  rare 
thing  on  the  stage.  You  may  rest  easy  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Kidd.  But,  as  I  say,  all  the  female  parts  are  taken,  and 
Miss  Lyon  would  be  a  far  more  beautiful  Juliet  than 
the  young  lady  who  is  going  to  play  that  part.  I  cannot 
alter  the  arrangements  any  more !  She  stopped  and 
looked  towards  the  garden  gate,  through  which  the  large 
greyhound  came  racing  in.  "Excuse  me.  Here  is  a 
guest  whom  I  must  receive." 

"Miss  Emma  would  be  content  to  play  in  a  smaller 
part,"  said  Tom  in  a  pleading  voice.  "She  wants  to 
become  an  actress,  and  seeks  a  beginning." 

Mrs.  Gibson  raised  her  eyebrows  impatiently,  and  pointed 
to  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

"If  you  don't  believe  me,  go  and  ask  Mr.  Gibson  himself. 
He  is  in  there,  in  his  office.  But  he  will  tell  you  exactly  the 
same  as  I  did." 

She  walked  quickly  down  the  garden  path,  followed 
by  the  greyhound,  whose  master  stood  outside,  as  if 
hesitating  to  enter. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  seated  at  his  desk,  behind  which  his 
small,  spare  figure  was  scarcely  visible.  Upon  hearing 
Emma's  request  he  drew  up  his  eyebrows  till  they  nearly 
vanished  beneath  his  carefully  brushed  hair,  and  raised  his 
hands  helplessly. 

"  Did  not  Mrs.  Gibson  tell  you  that  all  the  parts  are 
taken  ?"  He  stopped,  looked  at  Emma,  and  came  forward 
hurriedly.  "You  have  got  very  beautiful  hair,  miss,  of  a 
most  rare  red-brown  colour.  But  it  is  badly  done.  Please 
take  a  seat."  He  drew  forward  a  chair,  and  before  Emma 
knew  what  was  happening,  had  loosened  her  hair,  and  was 
beginning  to  dress  it. 

"You  have  the  hair  of  the  glorious  Venus,"  he  chattered. 
"When  you  play  Juliet  I  shall  introduce  some  lines  on 
purpose  for  Romeo  in  the  balcony  scene,  about  the  flood  of 
glory  upon  your  head  !  I  will  dress  your  hair  so  that 
Romeo  need  only  pull  out  a  pin  to  let  all  these  lovely 
masses  stream  over  your  shoulders.  Mrs.  Siddons  will  die 
of  envy,  and  my  friend  Garrick  will  engage  you  for  Drury 
Lane  !  What  will  you  wear  as  Juliet  ?" 

Emma  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Wear  ?     I  don't  understand.  ..." 
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He  smiled  indulgently. 

"Ah,  you  have  never  been  on  the  stage  !  Well,  it  is  the 
rule  in  my  company  to  ask  a  small  payment  for  the 
honour  of  playing  under  my  guidance.  The  prices  vary 
according  to  the  length  and  success  of  the  parts." 

"A  very  safe  business,"  said  Emma  sarcastically. 
"And  what  is  the  price  of  Juliet  ?" 

"Juliet  is  the  chief  part  of  the  play.  It  contains  every- 
thing that  the  most  ambitious  actress  could  desire.  The 
two  balcony  scenes  are  worth  fifteen  shillings,  the  sleeping 
draught  scene  another  fifteen,  the  awakening  in  the  tomb 
at  least  ten.  And  then  the  wonderful  death  scene  .  .  . 
effect  upon  effect !  All  in  all,  three  pounds." 

Emma  rose  excitedly. 

"Three  pounds  !  And  then  the  dresses  ?  Or  does  the 
stage  management  provide  them  ?" 

"It  does  not  provide  them,  but  it  lends  them.  Juliet's 
costs  one  pound.  Nor  would  I  give  that  part  for  less  than 
four  pounds.  And  I  should  have  to  return  the  three  pounds 
to  the  actress  who  was  to  have  played  this  part." 

"So  that  you  would  earn  one  pound  by  this  arrange- 
ment !  You  seem  to  run  a  most  peculiar  theatre,  Mr. 
Gibson.  If  the  actresses  have  to  pay  for  everything, 
what  do  you  give  them  in  return  ?" 

Mr.  Gibson  drew  himself  up  and  pushed  his  hand  into  his 
waistcoat. 

"Myself,"  he  said  solemnly.  "I  teach  them  their 
parts." 

Emma  laughed. 

"And  dress  their  hair,  don't  you  ?  Shall  we  have  a  bet, 
Tom,  that  Mr.  Gibson  used  to  be  a  hairdresser,  and  Mrs. 
Gibson  dresser  at  a  theatre  ?  Come,  let  us  go  1  We  will 
not  take  up  any  more  of  their  valuable  time." 

She  turned  to  leave  and  at  the  same  instant  Mrs.  Gibson 
entered  the  room.  She  nodded  to  Emma  kindly. 

"Have  you  settled  matters  with  Mr.  Gibson  ?  Will  he 
give  you  Juliet's  part  ?" 

Emma  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"He  asked  four  pounds  to  teach  me  the  part,  and  I  know 
every  word  of  it  by  heart  !  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  play 
it,  and  I'm  sure  I  could  do  just  as  well." 

As  well  as  Mrs.  Siddons  !    Mrs.  Gibson  was  enchanted  ! 
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That,  of  course,  altered  the  case  !  If  Mr.  Gibson  had 
known  he  would,  of  course,  have  asked  no  payment  at  all, 
as  he  did  of  most  girls,  who  just  wanted  to  be  actresses,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  work  !  A  pupil  of  Mrs.  Siddons  !  Mr. 
Gibson  must  engage  Miss  Lyon  at  once  without  hesitation. 
One  could  see  at  the  first  glance  that  she  was  a  genius  ! 
And  it  was  a  great  thing  for  their  theatre  that  this  new  star 
should  begin  its  triumphant  career  here  !  She  glared  at 
Mr.  Gibson,  as  if  not  comprehending  his  short-sighted 
policy,  and  begged  Emma  and  Tom  to  wait  a  moment. 
Then  she  and  Mr.  Gibson  went  into  an  adjoining  room  to 
confer.  When  they  came  back  Mr.  Gibson  tested  Emma's 
powers  by  making  her  recite  the  balcony  scene.  Mrs. 
Gibson  played  audience  with  vehement  clappings  of  her 
hands,  and  cries  of  "Bravo  !"  Finally  she  got  up  and 
embraced  Emma. 

"It  was  wonderful,  Miss  Lyon  !  You  will  be  a  great 
actress  some  day  !  Look  at  Mr.  Gibson  !  He  is  convinced 
that  you  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  'Swan  of  Avon'  ." 

Mr.  Gibson's  bird-like  face  was  beaming  with  satisfaction. 
He  could  scarcely  find  sufficient  words  with  which  to 
praise,  and  called  himself  blessed  in  being  able  to  launch 
Emma  into  the  world  of  fame.  He  would  ask  no  payment, 
and  provide  her  with  the  necessary  costumes  as  well.  He 
was  also  ready  to  find  her  board  and  lodging  free  of  all 
expense,  and  give  her  a  monthly  allowance  of  four  pounds, 
provided  she  was  ready  to  appear  three  times  a  week,  as 
Juliet,  Ophelia,  and  Desdemona. 

While  speaking  he  drew  up  the  contract,  talking  all  the 
while  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Garrick  and 
Sheridan,  the  famous  poet  and  stage-manager.  As  soon  as 
Emma  should  have  acquired  the  indispensable  experience, 
he  would  find  her  the  place  to  which  she  was  entitled  by  her 
beauty  and  talent. 

Emma's  doubts  vanished.  She  had  heard  of  strange 
careers,  and  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gibson  had  begun  life  as  a  hairdresser.  When  he 
handed  her  the  contract  she  signed  it  without 
hesitation. 

"I  am  ready,  ma'am,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Gibson. 
"When  may  I  come  to  you  ?" 

"Why   don't   you   remain   here   now  ?"    Mrs.    Gibson 
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entreated.  "Surely  you  will  accept  Mr.  Gibson's  offer  and 
live  with  us  ?" 

Emma  was  going  to  agree,  but  Tom  interposed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  he  said,  in  his  slow, 
deliberate  way,  "we  are  sure  you  mean  well.  But  .  .  . 
well,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  Miss  Emma  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  circumstances  here  first. 
She  is  a  stranger  in  London,  and  inexperienced.  I  am  her 
only  relative,  and  her  only  protector.  Therefore,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  bring  her  here  in  the  evening  .  .  .  perhaps 
I  am  too  cautious,  but  you  won't  take  it  ill,  will  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Gibson  flung  down  her  knitting,  seized  Tom's 
hand  and  shook  it. 

"Take  it  ill  ?  You  are  a  splendid  young  man,  Mr.  Kidd  ; 
an  excellent  young  fellow  !  Come  here  as  often  as  ever  you 
like  ;  a  glass  of  rum  or  a  pint  of  beer  will  always  be  ready 
for  you  !  I'm  sure  that,  when  you  know  us  better,  you 
will  say,  'Mrs.  Gibson,  I  trust  you  !  Take  the  child  ;  she 
is  safe  in  your  keeping  !'  That  is  how  you  will  speak  to 
me,  Mr.  Kidd,  and  will  give  the  jewel  into  my  hands  ! 
And  I  ...  heaven  knows  I  have  always  longed  to  have  a 
daughter,  a  sweet,  dear  girl  like  Miss  Lyon  !  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  play  the  part  of  a  mother  to  you,  Miss  Lyon, 
you  will  make  me  very,  very  happy." 

Her  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  Drawing  Emma 
into  her  arms,  she  kissed  her  tenderly. 


During  the  following  weeks  Tom  fetched  Emma  home 
every  night.  His  anxiety  for  her  increased  .  .  .  now  that 
the  separation  drew  near.  But  nothing  occurred  to  make 
him  suspicious.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  loaded  Emma 
with  kindnesses,  so  that  finally  Tom  agreed  to  Emma's 
moving  into  the  "Swan  of  Avon"  after  the  first  perform- 
ance. But  he  asked  her  to  keep  this  decision  secret  until 
the  very  last  moment. 

Emma  did  not  feel  the  slightest  fear  of  this  performance, 
and  could  not  understand  the  nervousness  displayed  by 
the  other  actors  and  actresses.  She  felt  her  strength  and 
security  increase  with  each  rehearsal,  and  was  encouraged 
by  a  hot  sense  of  triumph.  She  laughed  and  joked  during 
the  intervals,  and  when  she  walked  home  by  Tom's  side 
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she  seemed  to  be  borne  on  the  wings  of  happy  anticipation. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  a  source  of  unending  amusement  to  her. 
His  stage  possessed  one  piece  of  decoration  only  ...  a 
garden,  and  he  arranged  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  suit  this 
garden,  and  always  found  new  reasons  to  keep  this  garden 
throughout  the  entire  performance.  Emma  thought  this 
excessively  comical.  Why  should  not  the  Capulets  give 
their  ball  in  a  garden  ?  The  nights  in  Italy  were  warm 
enough  !  Therefore  it  would  not  be  extraordinary  either 
if  Juliet,  during  those  sultry  nights,  should  sleep  in  a  garden. 
And  what  was  to  prevent  Lorenzo  from  having  his  meetings 
with  Juliet,  Romeo  and  the  Nurse  in  a  garden  as  well  ? 
Similarly,  the  chapel  could  be  in  a  garden  quite  com- 
fortably and  the  secret  marriage  might  be  celebrated  in  it. 
Finally,  the  death  scene  in  the  ancestral  tomb  of  the 
Capulets  .  .  .  why  should  not  this  tomb  be  in  a  garden  ? 
Were  there  not  eccentric  people  who  insisted  upon  carrying 
about  their  coffins  with  them  wherever  they  went  ?  And 
certainly  the  Capulets  were  most  eccentric,  since  they  made 
such  trouble  all  round,  instead  of  being  pleased  to  have 
such  a  good  match  as  Romeo  for  Juliet !  Yes,  the  entire 
play  could  easily  be  performed  in  a  garden.  Mr.  Gibson 
was  quite  right ;  he  was  an  ideal  manager,  and  in  com- 
parison with  him  Shakespeare  was  but  a  miserable 
amateur ! 

When,  on  the  evening  of  the  performance,  Emma  peeped 
through  the  aperture  in  the  curtain,  the  audience  seemed 
comical  too.  Young  shopmen,  clerks,  and  worthy  trades- 
men with  their  families,  filled  the  rows  of  benches,  and 
between  them  she  could  see  the  big  figures  of  Naval  officers 
in  uniform.  They  were  men  off  the  battleships  lying  on  the 
Thames,  returned  from  their  battles  with  the  American 
rebels,  and  now  at  liberty  while  their  ships  were  being 
repaired  and  new  troops  collected.  Were  any  men  from 
the  Theseus  among  them  ?  Emma  glanced  anxiously  at 
Tom,  but  he  was  sitting  quietly  beside  a  herculean  sailor, 
his  left  arm  hidden.  His  face  was  so  calm  that  Emma  was 
reassured. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  for  the  first  time  she  stepped  upon 
the  boards.  And  then  she  forgot  everything  except  that 
she  was  Juliet,  rejoicing  in  love,  and  despairing  for  love's 
sake.  The  memory  of  Overton,  her  pain  at  their  separation 
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the  hope  of  seeing  him  again,  all  her  most  hidden  feelings, 
flowed  from  her  lips  in  the  words  of  the  great  poem.  Only 
when  thunderous  applause  burst  out  round  her  did  she 
awake.  She  was  called  again  and  again  ;  she  bowed, 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  beating  heart,  and  smiled  grate- 
fully at  the  bunches  of  flowers  that  were  thrown  to  her. 
She  felt  that  she  was  vain,  but  this  vanity  was  so  sweet  ! 
It  was  like  an  intoxicating  draught  of  flowers,  and  sun- 
light, and  wine  ! 

Behind  the  scenes  Mr.  Gibson  shook  her  hands  in  a 
frenzy  of  delight. 

"A  great  talent !"  he  cried  in  his  thin  voice,  "and  I 
have  discovered  it !  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Garrick ! 
He  will  come,  see,  and  engage  you  !  I  know  him,  he  is  my 
intimate  friend  !" 

"My  daughter,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Gibson,  "you  are  my 
daughter  !  My  pearl,  my  treasure,  my  jewel !" 

At  last  Tom  appeared.  The  emotion  caused  by  the  play 
was  still  shining  in  his  honest  eyes.  He  remained  standing 
near  the  door  as  if  afraid  to  approach  Emma.  Without  a 
word,  Emma  rose,  took  his  great  rough  head  between  her 
small  white  hands,  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  He  grew 
deathly  pale,  and  when  she  released  him  he  staggered  like 
a  drunken  man. 


CHAPTER    ELEVEN 

EMMA  and  Tom  wanted  to  go  home  after  this,  but  Mrs. 
Gibson  would  not  hear  of  it.  There  was  going  to  be  a 
dance,  at  »vhich  the  Queen  of  the  evening  must  be  present ! 
Emma  obeyed  willingly.  She  was  in  a  tumult  of  delight, 
the  blood  danced  in  her  veins.  She  felt  that  she  must 
have  people  about  her,  hear  their  nattering  speeches, 
enjoy  to  the  full  her  new-born  success.  She  thought  of 
her  humble  little  room  with  aversion,  knowing  that  no 
sleep  would  visit  her  that  night. 

In  the  large  room  tables  and  chairs  had  been  pushed 
aside  to  make  way  for  the  dancers.  The  audience  sat  along 
the  walls,  strictly  separated  ;  to  the  right  the  sailors,  to  the 
left  the  respectable  townsfolk  with  their  wives  and 
daughters.  When  Emma  entered  she  was  greeted  with 
three  ringing  cheers,  and  the  band  struck  up. 

Mr.  Gibson  opened  the  dance  with  a  hornpipe.  He  flung 
a  walking-stick  into  the  air,  whirled  it  round  and  round 
and  caught  it  again,  all  the  while  carrying  a  plate  upon  his 
head.  Quadrilles  followed,  in  which  the  whole  company 
joined.  The  ladies  danced  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the 
room,  while  the  gentlemen  stamped  all  round  them,  keeping 
their  short  pipes  between  their  teeth,  waving  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  occasionally  whirling  their  partners  round 
and  round. 

A  suffocating  smell  from  the  oil-lamps  filled  the  room, 
and  mingled  with  the  dust,  the  sharp  odour  of  the  drinks, 
and  the  tobacco  smoke.  Emma  began  to  feel  rather 
disillusioned.  Involuntarily  she  thought  of  the  Hell-fire 
Club  ;  here  as  well  as  there,  among  the  people  as  well  as 
among  the  aristocracy,  was  the  same  senseless  thirst  for 
amusement,  the  same  reckless  frivolity.  Decency  and  good 
manners  were  to  be  found  solely  among  the  middle-classes, 
such  as  the  Thomases  at  Hawarden  or  the  Canes  in  London. 
And  then  she  again  grew  intoxicated  by  her  triumph. 
Why  should  she  always  stand  aside  and  watch  others 
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enjoy  themselves  ?  Was  she  not  young  and  beautiful  ? 
Did  she  not  also  possess  a  heart  that  cried  out  for  the 
joys  of  life  ? 

Tom  seemed  to  guess  her  thoughts. 

"Do  you  remember,  Miss  Emma,/"  he  said  suggestively, 
"what  I  answered  when  you  asked  me  at  Hawarden 
whether  I  was  going  to  dance  ?" 

She  smiled  up  at  him. 

"You  said  you  would  only  dance  with  me  !  Well,  shall 
we  try  ?  But  you  know  I  can't  dance,  and  have  never 
tried  to  in  my  life." 

"May  I  teach  you  ?     You  would  learn  it  quickly." 

"But  your  arm  !     If  they  noticed  .  .  ." 

"I  only  want  my  right  one.  Will  you  give  me  your 
hand  ?" 

He  taught  her  the  simple  steps,  and  after  a  few  attempts 
she  had  mastered  them  easily.  Loosening  herself  from 
his  hand,  she  moved  round  him  gracefully  and  lightly  ; 
approached  him  and  retreated,  seemed  to  beckon  and 
tempt  him.  She  invented  new  steps,  turns  and  positions, 
so  that  Tom  could  scarcely  follow  her.  And  while  she 
was  dancing,  she  felt  that  she  looked  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  that  her  eyes  were  gleaming,  her  cheeks  flushing, 
her  lips  burning  scarlet.  A  sensation  of  inexhaustible 
energy  filled  her. 

All  the  other  couples  stopped  dancing  and  watched  her. 
Exclamations  of  admiration  and  encouragement  were 
heard  ;  Mr.  Gibson  shouted  that  she  was  a  sorceress  ; 
Mrs.  Gibson  sobbed  that  she  was  a  pearl  and  a  treasure. 
Suddenly  she  saw  that  Tom  was  being  pushed  aside  roughly 
by  a  gigantic  sailor. 

"Take  yourself  off,  One-arm,"  a  hoarse  voice  roared. 
"Pretty  girls  are  not  for  cripples  like  you  !  Come,  my 
lovely,  dance  with  me  !  Come  on,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Two  muscular  hands  went  round  her  waist  and  lifted 
her  up.  With  a  cry  of  fury  she  resisted. 

"Let  me  go  !     I  won't  dance  with  you  !     I  won't !" 

He  laughed  drunkenly. 

"Oh,  you  won't,  won't  you  ?  What  are  you  here  for, 
then  ?  As  sure  as  I  am  Sam  Tugg,  mate  of  His  Majesty's 
frigate  Theseus,  I'll  dance  with  you,  and  kiss  your 
little  mouth,  to  spite  that  cripple  !" 
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His  lips,  reeking  of  brandy,  were  close  to  her  own. 

"Tom  !"  she  screamed,  "Tom  !" 

In  another  instant  she  was  free.  The  mate  was  reeling 
backwards,  and  Tom,  pale  as  death,  with  flaming  eyes, 
stood  with  both  fists  ready  to  give  another  blow. 

Tugg  pulled  himself  together  and  burst  into  a  roaring 
laugh. 

"A  miracle,  mates,  a  miracle !  The  One-arm  has 
changed  into  a  Two-arm  !  Ha  !  ha  !  look  at  him  there, 
crestfallen  and  ashamed  !  Oh,  women,  women  !  There 
is  nothing  they  cannot  do,  and  no  secrets  that  they  cannot 
discover  !" 

He  threw  a  meaning  glance  at  some  sailors,  and  came 
up  to  Tom,  holding  out  his  fists  to  protect  himself.  Tom 
retreated  towards  the  wall,  and  drew  out  his  knife. 

"If  you  love  your  life,  press-mate,"  he  said  darkly, 
"keep  your  hands  off  me  !  I  shall  not  sell  you  my  freedom 
cheaply." 

Press-mate  !  With  a  scream  Emma  threw  herself  upon 
Tom  to  guard  him  with  her  own  body.  An  angry  murmur 
ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  tradespeople  looked 
threateningly  towards  the  sailors.  Mrs.  Gibson  ran  up 
and  tried  to  pacify  Tom's  opponent.  Mr.  Gibson  assisted, 
cursing  meanwhile  in  very  plain  language  at  a  custom  that 
made  even  the  most  harmless  amusement  impossible. 

For  a  moment  Tugg  hesitated.  Then  he  threw  a  glance 
at  the  small  number  of  his  comrades  and  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  their  adversaries,  and,  followed  by  his  sailors, 
left  the  room.  To  avoid  an  ambush,  Emma  and  Tom 
waited  a  long  time  before  going  home,  and  almost  running, 
they  reached  the  house  and  Emma's  room  in  safety. 

She  urged  him  to  fly,  but  when  he  gazed  at  her  sadly 
she  felt  her  own  heart  grow  heavy.  She  leant  towards 
him  and  clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck.  She  looked 
closely  into  his  face  as  if  it  were  for  the  last  time.  Would 
they  ever  meet  again  ?  He  was  good  and  true,  he  loved 
her  so  faithfully,  and  she  would  probably  never  be  loved  in 
the  same  way  again.  Oh,  why  was  he  so  humble  and  sub- 
missive !  If  he  had  taken  her  into  his  arms  with  the 
irresistible  force  he  had  shown  towards  Tugg  .  .  .  she 
would  have  become  his,  in  spite  of  everything  !  She  would 
have  gone  with  him  into  the  wide  world,  without  a  murmur. 
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She  was  only  longing  to  be  loved,  protected,  guided  by  a 
strong  hand  ! 

But  his  hand  trembled  when  it  touched  her  !  A  sudden 
bitter  impatience  surged  up  in  her.  With  a  wan  smile  she 
dropped  her  arms. 

"You  are  a  fool,  Tom,  to  love  me.  A  poor  silly  fool !" 
and  half -playfully  she  pushed  him  away.  "Go  now  ! 
Good-bye." 

He  kissed  her  hand  and  went.  She  watched  him  from 
her  window.  He  walked  quickly  but  cautiously  with, 
short,  elastic  steps,  like  a  soldier  conscious  of  his  strength. 
The  sun  had  now  risen.  A  veil  of  gold  was  spun  round  the 
sails  and  masts  in  the  harbour  close  by,  rosy  clouds  floated 
in  the  sky,  gently  driven  by  the  soft  morning  breeze. 

But  dark  shadows  brooded  in  the  narrow  lane.  Mysterious 
rustlings  and  whisperings  seemed  to  fill  the  corners — 
strange  creeping  noises,  like  careful  steps.  Emma  felt 
suddenly  frightened,  and  almost  screamed.  Then  she 
smiled  at  her  own  timidity.  A  cat  crept  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  with  arched 
back  and  uplifted  tail,  and  looked  after  Tom.  Then  it 
turned  its  green  eyes  towards  Emma. 

Suddenly  it  uttered  a  frightened  cry  and  scampered  away 
as  if  pursued.  She  heard  a  suppressed  scream  ...  a 
fall  .  .  .  and  leant  out  of  her  window  as  far  as  she  could. 
Then  she  saw  Tom  lying  upon  the  ground  and  men  in  dark 
clothes  holding  him  down.  A  savage  struggle  followed  as 
they  caught  him  up  and  dragged  him  down  the  lane  towards 
the  harbour.  Men,  women,  and  children  came  running 
out  of  their  houses,  and  Emma  heard  their  excited  cries. 
But  when  the  sailors  came  up  they  drew  back,  and  nobody 
had  the  courage  to  help  Tom.  A  gloomy  silence  reigned 
— but  for  one  old  woman  who  was  sobbing  loudly.  She  had 
lost  her  only  son  in  the  same  way  just  a  few  weeks  before. 

Emma  stood  motionless,  paralysed  with  terror,  clinging 
with  both  trembling  hands  to  the  window-sill.  Tom  came 
up  the  lane  between  two  sailors  ;  his  face  was  white,  his 
hair  dishevelled,  and  with  wide-open  eyes  he  stared  up  at 
Emma.  His  lips  moved  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  sailors 
pushed  him  forward  roughly. 

Oh,  why  had  he  not  had  the  courage  to  take  her  and  run 
away  with  her  !  Then  he  would  have  been  safe  !  But  his 
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heart  had  been  too  gentle  and  humble  ;  he  loved  virtue 
and  respected  the  liberty  of  others  too  much  !  And  that 
had  been  his  undoing  !  It  would  cost  the  Prince  only  one 
word  to  set  Tom  free.  Should  she  ask  him  ?  And  what 
would  be  the  consequences  ? 

She  racked  her  brains,  but  could  think  of  no  better  plan. 
She  was  alone  and  friendless  in  this  great  city,  and  not  a 
soul  cared  what  became  of  her. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Gibson  could  help.  As  if  the  thought 
had  called  her,  that  worthy  lady  entered  at  the  same 
moment.  She  had  heard  what  had  happened,  and  came  to 
comfort  Emma.  She  was  furious  ;  miserable  for  Tom  and 
full  of  pity  for  the  girl. 

But  nothing  could  be  done.  The  Navy  required  sailors, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  deaf  to  all  entreaties. 
And  Emma  had  no  rights  ;  nobody  would  listen  to  her. 
The  only  person  who  could  help  was  the  Press-captain 
himself.  Mrs.  Gibson  did  not  know  him,  but  sailors  who 
came  to  the  "Swan"  had  spoken  of  him.  Iron-willed, 
inflexible,  and  stern  in  his  duties,  Sir  John  Payne  was 
reported  to  be  kind-hearted  and  a  perfect  gentleman. 

"Supposing  you  went  to  him  on  Mr.  Kidd's  behalf  ?  It 
would  cost  nothing  to  ask,  and  great  men  are  sometimes 
changeable.  But  you  must  go  before  Kidd  is  entered 
into  the  Admiralty  lists.  Afterwards  it  would  be  useless." 

Emma  drew  herself  up  resolutely. 

"I  will  go  at  once." 

At  the  harbour  she  took  a  boat  and  was  rowed  to  the 
Theseus.  As  she  stepped  on  board  Tom  came  rushing 
towards  her. 

"Miss  Emma  !"  he  cried  desperately,  "what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  Why  have  you  come  ?  Go  away,  go  away  ! 
You  are  lost  if  you  remain  here  !" 

Six  or  seven  sailors  threw  themselves  upon  him  and 
dragged  him  away,  while  Tugg  guided  Emma  to  the 
Captain's  cabin.  He  pushed  her  through  the  door  and 
closed  it  after  her. 

A  large  greyhound  sprang  towards  her.  She  started  and, 
looking  up,  saw  Sir  John  sitting  upon  a  couch. 

Then  she  understood. 


CHAPTER   TWELVE 

HE  half-rose  and  looked  at  her  as  if  he  did  not  know  who 
she  was.  "You  wished  to  see  me  ?" 

By  an  effort  she  controlled  her  excitement. 

"You  do  not  know  me,  Sir  John  ?" 

He  rose  slowly  and  came  towards  her. 

"Miss  Lyon  ..." 

"Yes,  Sir  John.     I  have  come  to  .  .  ." 

He  interrupted  her,  pointing  to  the  couch. 

"Will  you  take  a  seat,  please  ?  Or  ...  are  you  afraid 
of  me  ?" 

Throwing  back  her  head  defiantly,  she  sat  down,  then 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

"I  am  here,  sir.  And  you  ...  of  course,  you  think 
that  you  have  won  the  game  ?" 

"Which  game  ?" 

"A  low  one.    The  game  David  played  upon  Bathsheba." 

"I  don't  recollect  that,"  he  replied,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  as  he  sat  down  ,  "it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I 
went  to  school !" 

"David  fell  in  love  with  Bathsheba,  but  she  was  the  wife 
of  Uriah,  and  Uriah  was  very  careful.  To  win  Bathsheba, 
David  had  to  remove  Uriah  ..." 

"And  did  he  ?" 

"He  did.  He  sent  him  to  battle,  and  had  him  slain. 
Then  he  took  Bathsheba." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  quite  understand  why  you 
are  telling  me  this  old  story  !" 

On  a  small  table  close  by  Emma  perceived  a  dagger, 
evidently  used  for  cutting  books  and  papers.  As  if  playing 
with  it,  she  took  it  into  her  hands. 

"That  old  story  has  often  been  repeated  since  then,  even 
to  the  present  day  !  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  a  gentle- 
man, a  captain  of  some  great  battleship,  falls  in  love  with  a 
poor  girl !  Is  not  that  possible  ?" 
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He  nodded  quietly. 

"Certainly  it  is  possible." 

"She,  however,  has  a  friend  who  protects  her  ..." 

"A  friend?"  he  said  quickly;  "not  more?  Only  a 
friend  ?" 

"Only  a  friend.  How  will  that  gentleman  remove  this 
inconvenient  friend  ?" 

He  rose  slowly. 

"You  think,  Miss  Lyon,  that  I  took  Kidd  to  separate 
him  from  you  and  gain  you  myself  ?" 

She  rose  also.  They  stood  facing  each  other  like 
duellists,  ready  to  fight. 

"That  is  what  I  think,"  she  replied  sharply ;  "you 
bribed  Mrs.  Gibson  to  take  me  in,  hoping  to  reach  me  by  her 
help.  Then  you  saw  that  Tom  was  in  your  way,  and  there- 
fore you  removed  him." 

He  smiled  faintly,  showing  his  large  even  teeth.  "Yet 
it  may  have  been  otherwise,  Miss  Lyon.  Tugg  had 
informed  me  of  a  fellow  who  played  at  being  a  cripple  so 
as  not  to  have  to  do  his  duty  towards  his  King  !  However — 
no  matter  !  Let  us  suppose  it  is  as  you  say,  what  then  ?" 

His  tone  roused  her  anger. 

"I  know  that  a  poor  girl  is  helpless  against  the  power 
of  a  great  man,"  she  said  with  quivering  lips  ;  "but  I 
am  not  quiet  without  help.  David  could  kill  Uriah,  but 
he  could  not  take  Bathsheba  against  her  will !" 

She  looked  at  him  daringly,  holding  the  small  weapon 
lightly  in  her  hand.  A  deep  flush  rose  to  Sir  John's  face, 
and  a  furrow  appeared  between  his  eyebrows.  Suddenly 
he  turned  upon  Emma,  snatched  the  dagger  out  of  her 
hand  and  flung  it  into  a  corner. 

"Away  with  that  silly  toy,"  he  shouted  at  her ;  "we 
are  not  on  the  stage  here  !"  He  walked  up  and  down 
angrily.  "Let  us  talk  sensibly.  You  wish  me  to  set  your 
friend  at  liberty.  Very  well.  He  does  not  concern  me  in 
the  least.  Bat  I  told  you  once  before  that  I  love  you, 
and  wish  to  possess  you.  If  you  consent,  Kidd  can  go 
wherever  he  likes,  and  I  shall  give  him  a  passport  that  will 
protect  him  in  the  future.  I  will  carry  out  all  your  wishes  ! 
I  will  go  on  leave  and  take  you  wherever  you  choose. 
Then  you  shall  be  free  once  more,  and  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  one  hundred  pounds." 
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She  had  listened  quietly. 

"You  want  to  buy  me  for  a  limited  period  ?"  she  said 
at  last  with  withering  contempt.  "It  is  a  sort  of  business 
transaction  which  you  are  proposing  ?" 

"Call  it  what  you  like  !  I  am  a  sailor,  and  not  used  to 
choose  my  words,  or  to  make  fine  speeches." 

"Sailor  ?"  she  repeated  bitingly ;  "but  Sir  John  Payne 
is  a  gentleman,  too,  or  so  I  have  heard  !  To  this  gentleman 
I  wished  to  appeal  when  I  came  here — to  the  man  of  gentle 
instincts  and  breeding.  Instead  of  him,  I  find  a  huckster  ! 
Do  you  really  think,  sir,  that  you  are  rich  enough  to  buy 
my  honour  ?  I  would  sooner  give  myself  to  your  lowest 
sailor  than  to  you  ;  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  uniform  that 
you  wear !" 

With  flashing  eyes  she  cast  the  insult  at  him,  then  tried 
to  reach  the  door.  But  he  stopped  her,  and  with  a  forced 
laugh  spread  out  his  arms  as  if  to  seize  her.  She  drew 
back,  and,  as  he  followed  her,  she  hit  him  with  all  her  force 
across  the  mouth.  With  a  furious  exclamation  he  darted 
at  her.  But  at  this  moment  a  wild  tumult  was  heard  on 
the  deck  above  them  .  .  .  shouts  and  hurried  steps  run- 
ning up  and  down.  Immediately  after  came  the  sound  of 
a  shot.  An  officer  appeared  at  the  cabin  door  and  called 
out  something  that  Emma  did  not  understand.  Sir  John 
hurried  away,  and  in  a  loud  voice  issued  some  commands. 

When  Emma  came  on  deck  she  saw  a  boat  leaving  the 
ship's  side  manned  by  Tugg  and  six  sailors.  With  all  their 
strength  they  rowed  off.  Far  away  Tom  was  swimming, 
with  long  quiet  strokes,  towards  the  shore.  A  crowd  of 
spectators  had  collected  at  the  harbour,  encouraging  Tom 
and  yelling  insults  at  the  pursuing  boat.  If  Tom  could 
reach  the  shore  he  would  be  safe  ;  he  would  disappear  in 
the  crowd  that  was  ready  to  protect  him  like  a  living  wall. 

Emma  could  guess  what  had  driven  Tom  to  flight.  If 
he  succeeded  in  his  escape,  Sir  John  would  have  lost  his 
power  over  her.  And  even  should  he  perish,  she  at  least 
was  saved.  Thus  he  must  have  reasoned.  A  hot  feeling 
of  gratitude  surged  up  in  her  heart,  as  leaning  over  the 
railings  she  watched  Tom's  head  and  the  boat  that  was 
rapidly  gaining  upon  him. 

Then  she  cried  out.  Tom  had  reached  the  shore,  and  a 
hundred  eager  hands  were  stretched  out  to  help  him,  but 
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at  the  same  instant  the  boat  shot  up  and  Tugg's  oar 
crashing  down  on  Tom,  hurled  him  back  into  the  water. 
The  sailors  dragged  him  into  the  boat,  and  followed  by  the 
furious  curses  of  the  crowd,  rowed  back  to  the  Theseus. 
Sir  John  smiled  grimly  when  Tom  was  laid  bound  at  his 
feet. 

"Up  with  the  punishment  flag,"  he  commanded  in  a 
hard  voice,  "and  this  deserter  to  the  bar  !  Tugg,  out  with 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails." 

As  the  flag  was  hoisted  a  shout  of  fury  broke  from  the 
spectators  on  the  shore.  The  sailors  stripped  off  Tom's 
clothes  and  bound  him  to  an  iron  bar. 

Emma  felt  stunned.  She  saw  only  Tom,  staring  at  him 
with  wide-open  eyes  of  horror.  The  bright  sunlight  fell 
upon  his  slender  well-built  figure  ;  he  held  up  his  head 
proudly,  and  the  muscles  stood  out  like  cords  beneath  the 
ropes  that  bound  him. 

Then  Tugg  appeared  with  the  "cat-o'-nine-tails".  He 
stood  at  attention  before  Sir  John,  and  saluted. 

The  Captain  turned  to  him. 

"This  fellow  showed  you  his  signature  yesterday,  my 
man  ;  show  him  yours  now,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  obey  !" 

Tugg  grinned. 

"What  this  youngster  wrote  wasn't  worth  the  ink  he 
used  !  I'm  going  to  write  a  letter  in  red  paint,  and  seal  it 
with  the  King's  own  seal."  Tenderly  he  drew  the  hard 
leather  thongs  of  the  terrible  whip  through  his  fingers. 
"How  many  lines  shall  I  write,  Your  Honour  ?" 

"A  dozen  length-wise,  and  a  dozen  cross-wise." 

"All  in  all,  two  dozen  !  May  Heaven  reward  your 
Honour  for  your  mercy  !  Master  of  arms,  count !  Not  a 
stroke  too  much,  not  a  stroke  too  little."  Again  he  saluted. 
Then  he  threw  off  his  coat,  loosened  his  collar,  and  bending 
his  body  backwards  he  stood  behind  Tom  grasping  the 
handle  of  the  whip  in  one  hand  the  thongs  in  the  other. 
For  one  moment  he  stood  like  a  beast  of  prey  ready  to 
spring. 

Then  he  darted  forward,  and  the  whip  whistled  through 
the  air.  Tom  plunged  like  a  wounded  horse,  and  his  hands 
and  feet  tore  at  the  restraining  cords,  and  then  he  sank 
back  quivering.  Not  a  sound  came  from  his  bloodless  lips. 
A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
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"One  !"  counted  a  hoarse  voice. 

"The  fellow  seems  strong,"  said  Sir  John,  showing  his 
teeth  in  an  ugly  smile  ;  "he  does  not  howl  like  the  others 
when  they  feel  the  paws  of  this  cat  for  the  first  time.  Go 
on,  Tugg." 

After  the  first  dozen  strokes  Tugg  paused.  Panting,  he 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face,  and  went  up  to  his  victim 
to  examine  his  work.  From  the  neck  downwards  Tom's 
body  was  covered  with  narrow  bleeding  stripes.  Sir  John 
came  closer  too,  and  his  face  was  terrible  to  see.  His 
bloodshot  eyes  were  flaming,  his  nostrils  quivering,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  savagely. 

"Badly  done,  my  man,"  he  growled  furiously.  "Shall 
I  cut  off  your  brandy  for  a  few  weeks  as  punishment  ? 
Stroke  him  harder,  and  cross-wise  now.  I  want  to  hear 
his  voice  sing  out." 

The  threat  seemed  to  renew  Tugg's  energies.  Like  a 
maniac  he  swung  his  whip.  Beneath  the  cross  blows  the 
flesh  burst  open  into  countless  wounds  from  which  the 
blood  began  to  pour. 

"Thirteen,"  said  the  hoarse  voice. 

A  silence  fraught  with  horror  followed.  Tom  hung 
motionless  in  his  bonds.  And  then  .  .  .  from  the  torn 
and  lacerated  body  came  a  sound,  a  little  sobbing  sound, 
like  the  cry  of  a  very  small  child. 

White  and  panting,  Emma  rushed  forward. 

"Mercy,  sir !"  she  screamed,  falling  at  Sir  John's  feet. 
"Mercy  !" 

"Are  you  tame  now?"  he  whispered  into  her  ear. 
"Are  you  tame  at  last  ?" 

Without  a  word  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 


CHAPTER   THIRTEEN 

THE  carriage  came  round  and  the  footman  held  the  door 
open.  Arm  in  arm  with  a  young  and  extravagantly 
dressed  girl,  Miss  Kelly  came  out  of  her  house.  Laughing 
and  joking,  they  walked  down  the  narrow  path  in  rustling 
silk  dresses  which  they  lifted  carefully  from  the  pavement, 
which  was  wet  with  the  heavy  mists  of  October,  showing 
their  slender  ankles  and  elaborate  petticoats.  They 
intended  paying  a  visit  to  the  dressmaker  in  the  Strand  ; 
Miss  Kelly  wanted  to  show  off  the  beauty  of  her  new 
friend,  the  girl  to  sun  herself  in  her  unaccustomed  riches. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  Emma  had  walked 
through  these  same  gates,  tenderly  guided  by  the  same 
hand  ;  since  a  King's  son  had  whispered  passionate  words 
into  her  ear  ;  since  that  terrible  night  in  the  Hell-fire  Club. 

And  now  .  .  . 

Should  she  rush  forward,  obeying  the  undefined  impulse 
that  had  brought  her  here  ?  Now  that  she  saw  Miss  Kelly 
her  courage  left  her.  The  footman  would  drive  her  away, 
or  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  would  throw  her  some 
alms.  And  then  the  carriage  rolled  off.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  do  as  they  liked,  while  Emma  .  .  . 

If  she  could  only  prevent  herself  from  thinking  !  What 
was  the  good  of  thinking  ?  Thoughts  did  not  give  her 
bread  to  still  her  hunger,  or  clothes  to  protect  her  body 
against  the  cold,  or  any  comfort  in  her  pain.  She  would 
go  mad  if  she  could  not  stop  thinking  ! 

She  crept  out  of  the  corner  in  which  she  had  waited  for 
Miss  Kelly,  and  stumbled  on  into  the  fog.  It  was  the  same 
road  she  had  travelled  eighteen  months  ago.  Like  a 
drunken  woman  she  staggered  on,  mumbling  broken  words, 
and  running  against  the  passers-by.  Angry  words  were 
called  after  her.  She  laughed  !  What  did  such  things 
matter  to  her  now,  when  nothing  mattered  ? 

She  came  up  to  Madame  Beaulieu's  shop,  and  she  saw  the 
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looking-glass  in  the  window  as  of  old.  That  grey  face,  with 
its  unseeing,  hungry  eyes,  this  shivering  body,  clad  in  rags, 
was  this  really  Emma  Lyon,  the  beautiful  Emma  Lyon  ? 

At  Mr.  Cane's  shop  also  nothing  was  changed.  Valuable 
trinklets  lay  in  the  windows,  opulent  customers  entered 
the  shop  and  were  received  by  girls  dressed  in  sober  black. 
At  the  place  by  the  desk,  where  Emma  had  once  been 
seated,  now  sat  a  pretty  fair  girl  with  a  silly,  contented 
face.  Should  she  enter  ? 

Mr.  Cane  would  drive  her  out,  but  Mrs.  Cane  ...  she 
had  a  compassionate  heart  ! 

Emma  would  wait  till  Mrs.  Cane  entered  the  shop.  But 
she  was  blocking  the  path  and  hindering  the  passengers. 
She  must  move  on.  Oh,  but  how  she  loathed  the 
heartless  rich  folk  !  Rain  began  to  fall,  a  heavy  steady 
downpour,  that  drenched  the  pavements  and  formed  great 
brown  puddles.  Emma  scarcely  felt  the  dampness.  She 
had  been  wet  through  so  often  lately.  But  she  shivered 
with  cold,  while  inwardly  she  was  consumed  by  burning 
heat.  She  was  starving  ! 

Suddenly  she  remembered  a  crust  of  bread  that  she  had 
concealed  in  her  pocket,  and  began  to  eat  in  small  mouth- 
fuls.  The  movement  of  her  jaws  soothed  her,  as  well  as 
the  sharp  sour  taste  of  the  coarse  black  bread.  She  walked 
on  faster.  The  bridge  was  a  lucky  place  for  her,  as  all  the 
sailors  who  were  going  to  their  ships  had  to  pass  here. 
They  came  along  in  small  companies,  laughing  and  smoking 
their  short  pipes.  Perhaps  one  or  other  would  throw  her 
a  penny  from  the  wages  which  he  had  just  received.  Also 
there  was  a  projecting  corner  at  the  little  cottage  belonging 
to  the  guardian  of  the  bridge,  which  was  a  good  place  of 
protection  in  the  rain.  There  she  would  dry  herself. 

But  when  she  got  there,  she  found  her  place  of  refuge 
already  occupied.  A  young  woman  was  crouching  against 
the  wall,  pale  and  thin,  as  if  she  had  recently  been  ill. 
A  boy  of  perhaps  five  years  was  pressing  his  head  against 
her  breast,  as  if  seeking  warmth.  As  Emma  approached 
he  held  out  his  little  hand  towards  her. 

"A  poor  sick  mother,"  murmured  the  woman  mechanic- 
ally ;  "a  fatherless  child."  But  then,  when  she  saw  Emma, 
she  called  the  boy  back. 

A  choking  sensation  rose  in  Emma's  throat.    She  thought 
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of  her  own  little  girl,  now  living  with  her  mother  at  Hawar- 
den.  It  was  just  four  months  old,  and  she  wondered  dully 
whether  she  would  ever  see  it  again.  A  sudden  intense 
fatigue  assailed  her.  With  trembling  knees  she  sank  down 
upon  a  kerbstone.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  motionless.  The 
wind  loosened  her  hair,  her  head  sank  towards  her  breast. 

"A  poor  sick  mother  ...  a  fatherless  child  !"  When- 
ever anyone  passed,  she  heard  the  woman  murmur  the 
same  words,  and  the  little  boy  hold  out  his  hands  pleadingly. 
Nobody  noticed  Emma. 

Then  a  tall  fat  woman  came  down  the  street.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  thick  cloak,  and  held  an  umbrella  over  her 
head.  Quite  close  behind  her  walked  a  man  with  hesitating 
steps,  feeling  his  way  with  a  stick,  for  he  was  blind.  A 
small  girl  held  him  by  the  hand.  The  woman  crouching  in 
the  corner  rose,  poured  the  alms  she  had  received  into  the 
fat  woman's  pocket,  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  went 
away.  Then  the  fat  woman  took  her  stand  beside  Emma. 

A  carriage  drove  over  the  bridge.  The  horses  looked 
gigantic  in  the  heavy  foggy  atmosphere.  Pleadingly,  the 
little  girl  raised  her  hands,  and  almost  fell  between  the 
horses'  feet,  so  that  the  coachman  was  scarcely  able  to 
hold  them  back.  A  cry  was  heard  from  the  carriage,  the 
window  was  let  down,  and  the  head  of  a  lady,  covered  with 
jewels  appeared. 

'  'A  poor  blind  father, ' '  shrieked  the  man .  '  'A  motherless 
child  ! "  A  gold  piece  fell  at  the  girl's  feet,  then  the  carriage 
dashed  away.  Emma  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  How 
senseless  life  was,  how  coarse  and  low  !  One  great  game 
of  all  against  all ! 

She  was  still  laughing,  when  somebody  touched  her  on 
the  shoulder.  Looking  up,  she  saw  the  fat  woman's  face 
under  the  umbrella. 

"Miss  Lyon  !"  the  woman  cried  out. 

Emma  sprang  up,  all  her  blood  rushing  to  her  cheeks. 
She  raised  her  hand  to  strike  that  face,  then  suddenly 
dropped  it  again.  A  convulsion  shook  her,  red  sparks 
danced  before  her  eyes,  and  a  great  darkness  seemed  to 
descend  upon  her.  She  crouched  down  and  uttered  a  cry 
of  terror. 

Then  she  lost  consciousness. 
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"You  fell  like  a  stone,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  with  a  great 
show  of  importance.  "Your  clothes  were  so  wet  that  I 
had  to  cut  them  off  your  body.  And  your  teeth  were 
clenched  so  firmly  that  I  could  scarcely  force  some  soup 
between  your  lips.  Do  you  really  remember  nothing  at 
all  ?" 

With  a  sense  of  comfort  Emma  stretched  herself  upon 
the  soft  bed.  Her  eyes  glanced  over  the  small,  comfortably 
furnished  room,  and  with  a  deep  breath  she  inhaled  the 
warm  soft  air. 

"Nothing,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice.  "I  know  nothing. 
Since  when  have  I  been  here  ?" 

"On  Friday  I  picked  you  up  on  the  bridge,  and  to-day 
is  Monday.  You  have  slept  for  nearly  three  days  and 
nights." 

"And  where  am  I?" 

She  raised  her  head  suspiciously.  "What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?"  she  asked  quickly.  "Why  have  you  taken 
care  of  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Gibson  tenderly  stroked  the  slender  hand  lying  on 
the  coverlet. 

"You  know  that  I  was  always  fond  of  you,  Miss  Lyon. 
Although  I  did  you  a  great  wrong  when  I  helped  Sir  John 
to  find  you  !  I  want  to  make  up  for  that  wrong  as  far  as 
I  am  able.  I  did  not  do  it  from  a  bad  motive,  but  from 
want.  Sir  John  paid  us  well,  and  the  'Swan  of  Avon' 
was  a  bad  business.  Sir  John's  money  kept  us  going  for  a 
few  months  longer.  Afterwards,  indeed,  my  poor  husband 
had  to  suffer.  He  is  in  King's  Bench,  in  the  debtor's  prison. 
And  I  ...  what  is  a  poor  woman  to  do  all  alone  ? 
Those  children  on  the  bridge  .  .  .  they  earn  little  enough ! 
And  one  must  pay  the  half  to  them.  What  is  the  matter, 
Miss  Emma  ?  Any  child  can  see  that  you  have  suffered 
greatly.  But  I  can't  understand  it,  Sir  John  being  so 
wealthy  !  Did  you  quarrel  with  him  ?  And  then  .  .  .  in 
your  delirium  .  .  .  you  spoke  of  a  child.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped,  frightened.  Emma  had  raised  herself  in 
her  bed,  and  stared  at  her  wildly. 

"Be  silent  I  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  And 
throwing  the  bedclothes  off  her,  she  sprang  to  the  ground. 
"I  want  to  go  !  Where  are  my  clothes  ?  Bring  them  at 
once  I" 
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Her  eyes  searched  the  room.  Suddenly  she  seized  a 
pair  of  scissors  lying  upon  the  window-sill. 

Mrs.  Gibson  ran  to  the  door  to  call  for  help  against  a 
possible  attack.  Then  she  returned  cautiously  and  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  persuading  Emma  to  return  to  her  bed. 
But  the  girl  did  not  give  up  the  scissors. 

A  maid  brought  in  a  bath,  warm  water,  soap,  soft  towels, 
sponges,  a  brush  and  comb.  She  spread  out  a  carpet  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  On  one  side  of  the  wall  was  a  large 
looking-glass.  Then  Mrs.  Gibson  poured  some  scent  into 
the  bath  water,  that  filled  the  chamber  with  a  sweet 
perfume. 

Emma  watched  her,  and  could  not  help  enjoying  these 
careful  preparations.  She  remembered  the  rooms  in  which 
she  had  had  her  daily  bath,  carefully  waited  upon  by  clever 
maids,  spoilt  and  petted  by  Sir  John. 

Tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  Then  she  smiled  at  herself  con- 
temptuously. Human  nature  was  ridiculous  !  Misfortune 
hardened  it  to  hatred  and  self-condemnation  .  .  .  and 
then  the  scent  of  some  perfumed  water  made  it  cry  ! 

At  last  she  was  alone.  She  sprang  out  of  bed  and  locked 
the  door.  She  stepped  quickly  into  the  bath,  and  stretched 
her  limbs.  She  felt  as  if  her  skin  were  as  dry  as  parchment, 
and  as  if  it  were  drawing  in  new  life,  new  blood,  with 
renewed  cleanliness.  Her  heart  began  to  beat.  Was  it  a 
longing  ?  Perhaps  some  happiness  would  come  her  way, 
after  all ! 

Overton  1   ... 

During  all  the  past  months  she  had  thought  of  him, 
when  she  was  happy  and  when  she  was  filled  with  sadness. 

She  was  beautiful  still.  The  past  had  left  no  mark  upon 
her  loveliness.  And  in  this  beauty  lay  her  power !  If 
luck  should  come  her  way  once  more,  she  would  make  a 
better  use  of  it. 

On  the  chair  beside  the  bed  she  saw  fresh  linen  and  a 
delicate  silk  wrap.  She  dressed  slowly,  and  wound  her 
heavy  hair  round  her  head  in  a  great  shining  coil. 

She  was  quite  calm  now,  and  no  longer  afraid.  Hiding 
the  scissors  beneath  her  robe,  she  unlocked  the  door  and 
rang  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Gibson  and  the  maid  appeared  to  tidy  up  the  room. 
Then  they  carried  in  a  table,  spread  for  a  meal,  and  set 
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it  down  on  the  carpet.  Inviting  odours  rose  from  the 
covered  dishes,  and  from  an  ice-filled  bucket  there  peeped 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  of  French  champagne. 

The  table  was  laid  for  two  !  Emma  smiled  derisively. 
Taking  her  seat,  she  pointed  to  the  empty  place  opposite. 

"And  the  gentleman  ?    Why  does  he  not  come  ?" 

Mrs.  Gibson  looked  at  her  in  confusion  and  anxiety. 
Then  she  smiled. 

"I  knew  that  you  were  going  to  be  sensible  !  Come  in, 
sir,  Miss  Lyon  is  waiting  for  you."  And  bending  towards 
Emma,  she  whispered  into  her  ear  :  "Be  wise,  child  ! 
Your  fortune  is  coming  !  Your  fortune  !" 

The  man  entered. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

HE  was  perhaps  forty  years  old,  and  looked  like  a  man 
of  the  world  who  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  hard  study. 
His  elegant  clothes  were  of  black  silk,  the  lace  cravat 
and  shoe-buckles  glittered  with  precious  stones.  His 
round,  good-humoured  face  looked  happy  and  contented, 
sharp  eyes  looking  out  from  below  a  high  forehead  con- 
tained a  twinkle  of  fun,  tinged  with  contempt.  Slowly,  as 
if  giving  Emma  time  to  examine  him,  he  came  forward, 
then  he  bowed  low  as  if  she  were  a  duchess. 

"I  beg  you  to  forgive  me,  Miss  Lyon,  for  entering 
unannounced,"  he  said,  in  the  clear  voice  of  a  man  used 
to  speaking  in  public,  "I  was  in  a  hurry  to  pay  my  homage 
to  your  grace  and  beauty." 

"You  are  very  polite,  sir,"  said  Emma,  looking  at  him 
scornfully,  "but  why  these  phrases  ?  You  wish  to  dine 
with  me  !  Take  a  seat,  please,  and  eat." 

She  pointed  to  the  place  opposite  to  her.  He  looked  at 
her  curiously,  as  if  struck  by  her  attitude,  and  during  the 
entire  meal  he  continued  to  watch  her. 

"With  you  kind  permission,  I  will  sit  down,"  he  said, 
"though  I  did  not  come  here  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
dining  !" 

She  threw  back  her  head  defiantly. 

"Your  further  intentions  do  not  concern  me  !" 

Her  hand  touched  the  scissors  beneath  her  dress. 

"You  seem  excited,  Miss  Lyon  !  I  assure  you  there  is 
no  need.  I  am  too  experienced  a  student  of  human  nature 
not  to  know  that  you  are  a  lady  who  has  been  placed  in  a 
false  position  by  unlucky  circumstances  !  Do  not  alarm 
yourself,  I  am  not  inquisitive,  and  shall  not  force  your 
confidence  !  We  can  talk  about  what  I  want  when  we 
have  finished  eating.  Therefore  let  us  think  of  nothing 
for  the  present  but  this  well-cooked  chicken  and  this 
sparkling  wine." 
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He  helped  Emma  and  filled  her  glass,  and  while  they 
were  eating  he  kept  a  pleasant  conversation  running 
smoothly.  He  knew  Paris,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  ; 
he  had  been  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Constantinople.  He 
seemed  to  know  everything  and  everybody  ;  celebrated 
people,  rare  plants,  strange  animals,  theatres,  art  col- 
lections, churches,  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  mighty,  and 
the  customs  of  many  nations.  He  spoke  about  it  all  in  an 
easy  and  conversational  tone,  not  at  all  like  an  instructor, 
but  always  bringing  what  was  the  most  important  upper- 
most. Emma  felt  as  if  a  soft  gentle  hand  were  caressing 
her.  She  tried  to  resist  this  pleasant  sensation,  but  it  was 
stronger  than  she. 

And  it  was  the  first  time  for  many  months  that  she  had 
eaten  off  a  well-appointed  table,  with  delicate  porcelain 
and  dainty  linen,  in  the  company  of  a  well-bred  man. 
She  was  not  made  for  poverty  and  discomfort ;  with  all 
her  soul  she  thirsted  for  beauty  and  riches,  and  she  had 
never  felt  this  so  keenly  as  now,  when  she  was  at  the 
lowest  point  of  shame  and  degradation.  But  her  com- 
panion's warm,  musical  voice  helped  her  over  her  sense  of 
humiliation,  and  she  forgot  all  save  the  pleasure  of  the 
present  moment. 

They  finished  their  meal,  and  she  continued  to  listen 
to  the  interesting  stories  told  by  this  amiable  man  of  the 
world.  She  was  leaning  forward,  her  arms  on  the  table, 
so  that  his  fingers  almost  touched  hers.  He  cast  a  look  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  laid  his  hands  half- 
playfully  upon  her  own.  She  took  no  notice,  but  listened 
to  his  soft  gentle  voice  that  lulled  all  her  senses.  Then  he 
spoke  of  her  hands,  and  began  to  describe  their  beauty. 
He  talked  of  the  delicate  skin,  the  slender  palm,  and  narrow 
wrist.  On  the  knuckles  were  tiny  dimples,  and  the  arm 
was  soft  and  pale,  like  the  stem  of  a  flower.  He  called  her 
hands  masterpieces  of  Nature,  as  well  as  her  face  and 
figure.  There  was  no  fault  nor  blemish  anywhere.  Then 
he  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  expecting  something. 

She  smiled  full  of  pleasure  at  his  words. 

He  filled  her  glass,  and,  raising  his,  he  said,  smiling : 

"To  our  long  and  successful  acquaintance  1" 

"I  do  not  understand.    .    .    ." 

"Let  us  talk,"  he  said  again.    "Now,  just  fancy  what 
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our  great  lords  and  ladies,  who  have  everything  else,  would 
give,  if  they  could  procure  really  great  beauty  for  their 
children  !  For  we  in  England  have  always  striven  to 
improve  our  race.  We  have  succeeded  a  little  with  horses 
and  dogs  ;  in  regard  to  human  beings  only  we  make  no 
progress.  A  short-sighted  race,"  he  said,  nodding  ;  "and 
yet  every  father  wishes  his  child  to  be  better,  cleverer,  and 
more  beautiful  than  he  is  himself.  Don't  you  think  that 
a  doctor  who  could  ensure  parents  fine  and  healthy  off- 
spring would  have  an  immense  practice,  and  become  a 
very  rich  man  ?" 

"Are  you  thinking  of  Dr.  Graham  ?"  Emma  asked, 
laughing ;  "he  is  said  to  have  discovered  some  way  of 
doing  so  !  He  is,  I  think,  a  friend  or  pupil  of  Mesmer,  and 
has  raised  a  theory  connected  with  magnetism." 

Again  he  nodded. 

"Quite  right !  Megalanthropogenesis.  An  awful  word, 
isn't  it  ?  It  is  Greek,  and  means  the  creation  of  great 
beings — great  in  a  bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual  sense. 
Do  you  know  Dr.  Graham  ?" 

"I  have  only  heard  about  him,"  she  replied  ;  "he  gives 
lectures  at  Old  Bailey,  and  shows,  on  a  life-size  wax  figure, 
all  the  functions  of  the  human  body.  This  figure,  called 
the  goddess  'Hygeia',  is  said  to  lie  upon  a  couch  called 
'the  bed  of  Apollo'.  Of  course,  all  that  is  nothing  but 
quackery  !" 

A  quiver  went  over  his  face. 

"Quackery  ?"  he  repeated,  "and  yet  all  the  rich  people 
of  London  throng  to  his  lectures,  and  his  practice  grows 
from  day  to  day." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  laughing. 

"Rank  and  riches  seem  to  be  no  safeguard  against 
stupidity,"  she  said. 

He  smiled,  and  an  expression  of  mild  scorn  appeared 
in  his  eyes. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Miss  Lyon.  Perhaps  Dr.  Graham 
is  nothing  but  a  quack,  who  coins  gold  out  of  that  stupidity  ! 
But  so  far  as  I  know  him,  he  never  would  acknowledge 
that !" 

"You  know  him  ?"  Emma  asked,  surprised. 

"Certainly  I  know  him  I    I  am  Dr.  Graham  myself  1" 

Emma  rose  quickly. 
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"You  ?"  she  stammered,  in  great  confusion.  "I  beg 
your  pardon  .  .  .  if  I  had  known " 

He  pressed  her  gently  back  into  her  seat  again. 

"We  are  alone,  and  can  talk  without  restraint  !  Now, 
see  here  !  Your  pulse,  as  I  have  just  ascertained,  beats  at 
sixty-eight  strokes  to  the  minute,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
quite  normal,  so  that  you  can  listen  to  me  quietly.  Perhaps 
now  you  will  understand  why  I  wanted  to  dine  with  you 
and  nothing  more.  My  present  goddess  Hygeia  is  only  of 
wax,  and  yet  she  brings  me  in  a  pretty  penny.  But  if  she 
were  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  if  she  put  Venus,  Diana,  and 
Hebe  into  the  shade  by  her  beauty — don't  you  think 
that  those  pretty  pennies  would  turn  to  rivers  of  gold  ? 
Vainly  I  have  sought  my  ideal,  but  to-day  ..."  He 
bowed  his  knee  in  mock  homage.  "Miss  Lyon,  will  you 
become  my  Hygeia?" 

She  stared  at  him,  then  suddenly  burst  into  convulsive 
sobbing.  Of  all  the  hardships  she  had  endured,  this  seemed 
the  worst.  She  felt  like  a  slave  standing  undraped  before 
her  purchaser. 

After  a  while  Dr.  Graham  gently  drew  her  hands  from 
her  face. 

"Let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  look  at  things  more 
calmly,"  he  said,  in  his  warm  soothing  voice  ;  "you  con- 
sider my  proposal  an  insult  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  you 
reject  it.  What  then  ?  You  will  have  to  remain  here. 
Nothing  is  your  own,  nothing ;  not  even  the  dress  you 
wear  ;  it  all  belongs  to  Mrs.  Gibson,  whose  slave  you  are, 
and  she  will  use  you  mercilessly  for  her  own  purposes. 
And  the  more  you  desire  riches  and  comforts,  the  deeper 
you  will  get  into  her  power,  till  at  last  you  are  bound  hand 
and  foot." 

"Stop  .   .   .  stop  .   .   ."she  cried,  in  horror. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  accept  my  offer,  you  will 
become  Dr.  Graham's  goddess  of  health.  That  is  to  say, 
you  will  put  your  beauty  at  the  service  of  science  for  one 
hour  daily.  I  should  understand  your  hesitation  if  you 
were  ugly.  Modesty,  says  the  philosopher,  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  bodily  defects  !  But  your  beauty  is  perfect. 
And  you  will  show  yourself  only  to  the  eyes  of  well-bred, 
educated  people  ;  you  will  be  covered  by  a  veil,  and  pro- 
tected from  all  touch  by  a  barrier.  What  else  do  the 
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dancers  at  the  theatres  do  ?  And  who  blames  them  ?  Do 
you  know  the  story  of  the  Greek,  Mnesarete  ?  At  a  feast, 
given  in  honour  of  Venus,  she  rose  naked  from  the  sea  and 
showed  herself  to  all  the  people.  They  dragged  her  before 
a  court  of  justice,  and  then  her  defender,  Hyperion,  tore 
off  her  garments,  so  that  she  stood  before  her  judges 
unclothed  ;  whereupon  those  wise  old  men  sank  upon 
their  knees  before  her,  because  they  considered  perfect 
beauty  a  direct  revelation  of  the  gods,  before  which  all 
sensual  desire  becomes  dumb.  They  were  pure-minded 
men,  all  of  them,  who  knew  that  ideal  purity  rebukes 
low  desires.  Before  such  a  court  of  nobility  and  wisdom 
you  would  show  yourself,  and  have  the  same  experience 
as  Mnesarete  !  Where,  therefore,  is  the  degradation  in 
Dr.  Graham's  temple,  where  an  altar  would  be  raised  to 
you  ?  I  shall  leave  you  to  answer  this  question  yourself." 

He  rose  and  bowed  again,  smiling.  Emma  had  never 
heard  words  like  these  ;  they  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
unapproachable  majesty  of  beauty.  Something  great, 
almost  sacred,  lay  in  perfect  beauty,  and  she  saw  herself 
cleansed  from  all  earthly  grossness,  standing  in  the  pure 
light  of  a  high  ideal.  She  felt  awed  at  the  mission  that 
lay  in  the  perfection  of  her  own  body ;  she  felt  like  a 
vessel  in  which  Nature  has  revealed  herself  in  her  noblest 
form.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  so  beautiful !  And 
yet  something  within  her  hesitated  at  the  thought  of  this 
exhibition  of  herself.  If  Overton  were  to  see  her  thus.  .  .  . 

"If  I  might  cover  my  face   .   .   ."she  began. 

Dr.  Graham  reflected  a  moment. 

"Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "I  do  not  require  your  face  for 
the  purpose"  of  my  lectures.  Nor  need  you  speak.  Should 
you  feel  shy  of  the  remarks  of  the  spectators,  I  can  put 
you  into  magnetic  sleep.  Further,  it  might  be  as  well  if 
you  were  to  change  your  name  for  your  mother's  sake,  for 
instance.  How  would  it  do  if  you  called  yourself  Hart  ? 
'Miss  Emma  Hart,  the  goddess  of  health  !'  It  sounds  well, 
doesn't  it  ?  Well,  what  have  you  decided  ?" 

"Give  me  time  to  think  it  over,"  she  begged,  turning 
away. 

"Until  to-morrow  morning  ?  Very  well.  I  would  bind 
you  for  three  months,  to  begin  with,  for  one  sitting  of  one 
hour  daily.  I  will  pay  you  five  pounds  for  each  sitting, 
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board  and  lodging  free.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  three 
months  you  would  possess  a  capital  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  chose.  This 
contract  would  be  witnessed  and  signed  by  a  notary  to 
give  you  every  security.  I  shall  give  you  the  sum  for  the 
first  fifteen  sittings  now,  if  you  will  allow  me.  If  you 
decide  to  refuse  my  offer,  you  can  return  the  money 
to-morrow  ;  if  not,  I  shall  come  for  you  here.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  be  wise  enough  to  accept.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Hart,  until  to-morrow." 

He  counted  seventy-five  pounds  on  to  the  table,  took 
her  hand,  and  smilingly  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Then  he 
turned  to  go. 

Emma  followed  him  with  her  eyes.  But  when  he  touched 
the  door  handle  she  started  up  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him. 

"Another  long  night  in  this  awful  house  ?"  she  cried  ; 
"no,  no  !  Take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you  ! 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

"TEMPLUM  ^ESCULAPIO  SACRUM  !" 

In  large  gold  letters  this  inscription  was  placed  above 
the  door  of  the  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace  to  which  Dr. 
Graham  took  Emma. 

She  knew  the  house  well.  When  she  was  with  Mrs. 
Cane  and  dreamt  of  becoming  an  actress  she  had  gone 
one  day  to  look  at  this  house,  and  pictured  to  herself  that 
one  day  she  would  enter  here,  received  by  the  master  with 
all  honours  due  to  an  equal  in  the  fight  for  fame.  Now 
the  famous  Garrick  was  dead,  and  his  dwelling  turned  into 
a  temple  of  quackery.  And  Emma  Lyon  came  here  to 
show  her  unclothed  loveliness  in  public  !  This  also  was  a 
drama  in  which  she  played  a  part,  but  how  different  to 
her  dreams  ! 

Dr.  Graham  led  her  through  the  large  rooms  which  were 
filled  with  strange  contrivances.  On  long  reclining-boards 
the  wrinkled  skin  of  old  men  was  kneaded ;  mud-baths 
and  others  were  designed  to  bring  renewed  activity  to  tired 
muscles ;  glittering  wires  upon  glass  supports  guided 
mysterious  electric  currents  to  the  nerves  of  exhausted 
young  men.  Portraits  of  heroes  and  kings  on  the  walls 
were  meant  for  examples  to  the  degenerate  and  weakened 
race  of  the  present  day.  Huge  footmen  in  brilliant  liveries 
opened  the  doors  and  led  the  visitors  around,  and  their 
broad  shoulders,  great  chests,  and  strong  muscles,  proved 
that  heroes  of  the  past,  like  Heracles,  Theseus,  Theoderic, 
and  Alfred  the  Great,  could  still  be  created  at  the  present 
day,  and  that  Dr.  Graham's  theory  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  strong,  healthy  men  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
race. 

Above  a  double  door,  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  another 
inscription  was  visible  : 

"Templum  Hymenis  Aureum!" 

"The  golden   temple   of   matrimony,"   explained   Dr. 
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Graham  ;  "your  realm  !  The  realm  of  Hebe  Vestina,  the 
goddess  of  eternal  youth  and  health." 

He  opened  the  door  and  they  entered. 

Emma  seemed  to  gaze  into  a  sea  of  gold.  Heavy  gold 
brocade  covered  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  represented  the 
sky  covered  with  sparkling  stars.  On  a  golden  pedestal 
in  the  centre  stood  a  more  than  life-sized  female  figure — 
the  goddess  of  fruitfulness,  scattering  flowers  and  fruits 
over  a  group  of  laughing  children.  They  played  about  her 
feet,  peeped  from  the  folds  of  her  garments,  and  lifted  up 
one  corner  of  a  large  golden  canopy,  beneath  which  the 
"sacred  couch  of  Apollo"  was  spread.  It  stood  upon  thick 
feet  of  glass,  its  frame  was  of  golden  wire,  and  the  cushions 
and  rugs  of  a  delicate  rosy  silk. 

Through  windows  of  coloured  glass  a  soft  mysterious 
light  fell  upon  the  scene,  painting  great  patterns  of  colour 
upon  the  floor,  drawing  golden  sparks  from  the  goddess's 
horn  of  plenty,  and  falling  in  tender  gleams  on  the  form 
of  a  woman  that  lay  upon  the  couch.  Her  arms  were 
clasped  behind  her  head,  and  she  seemed  to  be  sleeping. 

"She  is  beautiful,  is  she  not  ?"  said  Dr.  Graham  ;  "but 
for  all  that,  nothing  but  a  doll,  not  a  human  being.  How 
different  it  will  be  when  a  real  Hebe  Vestina  takes  her 
place  !  The  whole  of  London  vull  fall  upon  its  knees  in 
ecstasy  !  Well,  Miss  Lyon,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
new  role  ?" 

Emma  looked  down  thoughtfully.  She  was  going  to  be 
Hebe  Vestina,  the  goddess  of  eternal  youth  and  beauty  ; 
she,  a  living  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  a  waxen  doll ! 
And  yet  also  a  doll.  A  Hebe  Vestina  without  heart  or 
soul !  Woe  to  him  who  should  desire  her  ! 

A  hard  light  gleamed  in  her  eyes,  and  a  cruel  smile 
played  about  her  mouth. 

"I  will  play  my  part  well,"  she  said. 

He  then  explained  to  her  the  secrets  of  the  "sacred 
couch". 

"By  means  of  the  senses  only  do  we  understand  life," 
he  said  ;  "both  pleasure  and  pain  are  carried  to  our 
souls  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  But  we  are  unable 
to  feel  pleasure  or  pain  without  some  change  taking  place 
in  us.  Every  outside  influence,  every  feeling,  every  sensa- 
tion affects  our  nerves.  The  scent  of  a  flower  causes  our 
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nerves  of  smell  to  vibrate  !  They  are  like  elastic  strings 
that,  touched  at  one  end,  quiver  through  all  their  length. 
In  consequence,  the  nerves  that  are  perpetually  active 
become  gradually  used  up.  To  prevent  this  they  ought 
simultaneously  to  be  kept  on  a  gentle  strain.  If  the  nerves 
of  smell,  hearing,  taste,  sight,  and  feeling  were  excited  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  extreme  of  satisfaction  would 
be  produced.  Our  innermost  feeling  consists  of  the 
impression  made  upon  our  souls  by  our  sensations  ;  there- 
fore, this  extreme  satisfaction  is  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  happiness  of  our  souls.  The  satisfaction  and 
happiness  is  learned  upon  the  sacred  couch  of  Apollo." 

A  trial  was  then  made.  Emma  took  off  her  clothes  and 
wrapped  herself  in  delicate  veils  ;  then  she  lay  down  upon 
the  couch,  which  began  to  rock  with  a  gentle  undulating 
motion.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  being  carried  away  upon  a 
soft  cloud. 

"Think  of  something  beautiful  and  happy,"  Dr.  Graham 
whispered,  softly  clapping  his  hand  ;  "of  something  that 
you  love." 

At  once  a  soft  darkness  filled  the  room,  in  which  all 
objects  melted  to  indistinct  shadows.  Then,  as  from  a 
great  distance  came  the  sound  of  music  ...  the  whisper 
of  a  harp  .  .  .  the  sobbing  of  a  flute  .  .  .  the  sighing 
of  violins.  .  .  .  Then,  very  tenderly  the  voices  of  singing 
children.  Suddenly  the  walls  began  to  gleam  as  if  covered 
with  jewels,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  colours  and  the  sounds 
were  joined  in  one  exquisite  harmony,  as  if  the  music 
gleamed  in  colours,  and  the  colours  sang  like  music.  .  . 
"Lonely  walked  the  loveliest  maiden  .  .  ." 

A  choir  was  singing,  the  flutes  sighed,  and  the  colours 
turned  to  a  delicate  pink  and  white.    .    .    . 
"Singing  a  song  like  a  lark.  ..." 

A  gentle  trill  rose  and  sank  again  ;  the  darkness  deepened, 
and  pink  and  green  lights  quivered  through  it.  Majestically 
the  harmonies  swelled  upwards,  and  the  colours  grew 
more  pronounced,  blue,  red,  and  green,  with  gleams  of 
orange  and  purple.  In  soft  greens  and  tender  yellows  they 
vanished. 

He  had  told  her  to  think  of  something  she  loved.  Her 
mother  ?  She  had  come  to  Emma  in  London  when  she  had 
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heard  of  her  daughter's  disgrace,  and  had  taken  charge 
of  the  child.  She  could  never  understand  Emma's  fall, 
and  that  lay  between  them  like  a  chasm  which  could  not 
be  spanned.  They  lived  in  different  worlds  and  had 
nothing  in  common  any  more. 

The  child  ?  In  pain  and  shame  she  had  given  birth  to 
it,  and  it  was  hideously  like  its  father.  Like  Sir  John  it 
raised  its  eyelids,  moved  its  hands,  and  twisted  its  mouth. 
When  Emma  had  looked  at  it  she  had  felt  repelled  by  it,  and 
she  was  thankful  that  her  mother  had  taken  it  to  Hawarden. 

Tom  ?  For  his  sake  she  had  suffered  all  this  ;  she  had 
longed  for  love  and  protection,  and  her  dream  had  turned 
to  a  ghastly  reality.  She  had  given  herself  to  buy  her 
friend's  liberty,  and  three  days  later  he  had  enlisted  as  a 
volunteer.  She  understood  him.  He  had  bent  the  knee 
before  her  purity,  and  now  that  that  purity  and  innocence 
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were  destroyed  he  had  given  up  all  thought  of  love  or 
hope. 

So  had  Emma  herself.  She  had  nothing  that  she  loved. 
And  yet  she  felt  free,  as  if  floating  on  air.  The  sweet  scent 
of  the  burning  amber  crept  round  her  senses  like  a  veil, 
the  gentle  colours  were  like  stars  shining  through  darkness ; 
like  murmuring  brooks  the  melodies  flowed  on,  drowning 
care.  And  the  god  in  the  temple  heard  !  Was  she  dream- 
ing ?  That  face  there,  among  the  delicate  green  and 
blue  mists  .  .  .  dark,  smiling  eyes  .  .  .  a  mouth  smiling 
at  her.  .  .  . 

It  was  Overton  ! 

The  music  ceased,  the  colours  faded,  the  motion  of  the 
couch  stopped.  The  windows  were  opened  to  let  in  the 
light  of  day. 

Dr.  Graham  bent  over  Emma. 

"Well,"  he  said  eagerly,  "what  do  you  think  ?" 

She  raised  herself  in  confusion.  Then  she  remembered, 
and  stepped  down  from  the  bed. 

"An  illusion  of  the  senses,"  she  said  indifferently,  "but 
very  cleverly  done  !" 

He  looked  disappointed. 

"Is  that  all  ?"  he  said  ;  "did  you  really  feel  nothing 
at  all?" 

She  smiled  bitterly. 

"What  is  Hebe  Vestina  to  feel  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
the  gods  are  soulless  ?" 


After  eight  days  the  first  performance  took  place. 

The  lovely  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whom 
Dr.  Graham  had  once  cured  of  a  serious  illness,  patronized 
the  undertaking,  and  she  raised  the  curiosity  of  her  class 
by  her  enthusiastic  description  of  this  "Temple  of  Health". 
Even  the  Court  took  up  Dr.  Graham.  King  George  III, 
who  was  suffering  at  this  time  from  one  of  his  attacks  of 
insanity,  was  given  by  Dr.  Graham,  to  counteract  the 
poisonous  fumes  that  were  supposed  to  cause  his  illness,  a 
written  prayer  which  was  to  be  laid  under  his  pillow  at 
night.  And  as  it  actually  happened  that  he  grew  better, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  announced  his  intention  to  visit  the 
"Temple  of  Health". 
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Dr.  Graham  had  done  everything  to  make  the  exhibition 
remarkable.  Articles  appeared  daily  in  the  papers  praising 
his  work.  They  said  that  at  last  the  famous  doctor  had 
found  a  living  example  of  the  marvellous  power  of  his  new 
healing  methods.  On  a  girl  of  flesh  and  blood  he  proposed 
to  show  how  this  great  discovery  of  the  megalanthropo- 
genesis  made  it  possible  to  transfuse  life,  to  give  childless 
parents  strong  healthy  children,  to  improve  a  degenerate 
ailing  race,  and  to  produce  fresh  healthy  blood,  and  with 
it  renewed  happiness  and  contentment. 

Thus,  on  the  first  evening,  all  London  Society  flocked 
to  the  former  home  of  the  dead  Garrick.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Court  officials,  celebrated  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, men  of  science  and  doctors,  filled  the  "Temple  of 
Health"  and  listened  with  breathless  interest  to  Dr. 
Graham's  lecture,  in  which  he  explained  his  theory  of  the 
life-giving  force  of  the  universal  fluid — ether.  This  fluid, 
he  said,  was  present  in  all  created  things,  and  through  it 
they  lived  and  had  their  being.  But  this  heavenly  matter 
was  so  elusive  and  delicate  that  as  yet  it  had  been  impossible 
to  put  it  to  the  service  of  mankind.  Now,  however,  thanks 
to  the  discovery  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  this,  the 
highest  aim  of  scientific  research,  had  been  attained.  A 
new  and  golden  era  would  commence.  The  longevity  of 
the  ancient  races  would  be  obtained,  genius  and  beauty — 
generally  restricted  to  a  favoured  few — would  become 
universal  attributes,  and  the  inexhaustible  fruitfulness  of 
Nature  would  be  recovered  for  the  good  and  use  of 
humanity.  The  old  Greek  dream  of  eternal  youth  and 
beauty  would  be  realized,  and  science  would  discover  the 
secrets  of  the  Olympian  gods  !  In  animal  magnetism,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  ether,  science  offered  to  the  new  gods 
of  earth  both  drink  and  food,  nectar  and  ambrosia  ! 

The  great  room  grew  suddenly  dark,  the  sweet  scent 
of  amber  filled  the  air,  and  the  first  delicate  strains  of 
music  became  audible.  The  colours  began  to  gleam,  and 
the  soft  voices  of  singing  children  rose  and  fell. 

Then  the  curtains  opened.  Beneath  the  changing  lights 
the  "sacred  couch"  was  visible,  moving  gently,  as  if 
rocked  by  angel  hands.  Hebe  Vestina  lay  upon  the  rosy 
pillows  as  in  a  bed  of  fresh  flowers.  Beneath  the  gossamer 
veils  could  be  seen  the  faultless  symmetry  of  her  form, 
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the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  noble  lines  of  her 
limbs.  Her  face  was  covered  by  a  thick  veil,  as  if  the 
goddess  wese  afraid  that  her  unveiled  features  might 
prove  too  dazzling  for  human  eyes.  But  the  soft  heaving 
of  her  breast,  and  the  natural  pose  of  her  figure  showed 
that  she  was  indeed  a  living  being.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
beneath  her  flood  of  hair,  and  she  seemed  to  be  floating 
upon  the  wings  of  an  ecstatic  dream. 

Hebe  dreaming  of  Heracles  ! 

An  outburst  of  delight  filled  the  room.  Dr.  Graham 
was  praised  and  applauded.  On  the  table,  behind  which 
he  stood,  requests  for  the  use  of  the  "sacred  couch" 
mounted  up,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  fifty  pounds. 
The  wonderful  remedies  of  this  great  doctor,  "Nerve 
balsam"  and  "Electric  ether",  were  bought  by  the  hundred. 
The  success  was  tremendous  ! 

Emma  had  her  desire.  All  the  world  lay  at  her  feet, 
doing  homage  to  her  beauty.  That  night  she  sat  alone  in 
her  room.  She  had  forgotten  her  hour  of  triumph,  and  a 
smile,  as  sad  as  a  faded  flower,  lay  upon  her  lips.  She  was 
so  lonely,  and  she  had  no  one  to  love  her  !  She  wished  that 
she  were  dead. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

THE  "Temple  of  Health"  continued  to  flourish.  The 
abuse  of  scientists  and  doctors,  insulting  pamphlets  and 
caricatures,  only  served  to  strengthen  it.  After  a  month, 
Dr.  Graham  voluntarily  raised  Emma's  salary. 

She  sent  the  money  to  her  mother,  only  keeping  the 
smallest  part  for  her  own  needs.  It  was  a  relief  to  repay 
the  old  woman's  reproaches  with  material  help  ;  and 
besides,  she  wished  to  give  her  child  a  good  education, 
that  this  money,  earned  in  a  shameful  way,  might  do 
some  good  after  all. 

She  scarcely  ever  went  out.  She  hated  the  big  noisy 
city,  so  full  of  riches  and  so  full  of  pain  and  misery,  and 
she  thought  the  manner  of  life  there  stupid  and  con- 
temptible. In  the  midst  of  a  city  of  pleasure,  she  lived 
like  a  cloistered  nun.  But  the  desire  to  gam  fame  as  an 
actress  awoke  once  more.  She  recommenced  studying 
parts,  and  took  lessons  in  playing  the  harp  and  singing, 
for  Dr.  Graham  had  discovered  her  musical  talent  and 
fine  voice.  She  grew  to  like  him  during  this  time,  and  his 
warm-hearted  character,  so  strange  a  contrast  to  his 
sharpness  in  earning  money,  was  comforting  to  her.  He 
was  not  merely  a  quack,  making  money  out  of  the  stupidity 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  also  honestly  saw  in  his 
methods  the  only  remedy  for  what  he  called  the  evils  of 
his  time. 

From  the  corruption  of  France,  a  general  collapse  of 
health  and  nerves  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
On  nearly  every  throne  sat  some  degenerate  prince,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  unwhole- 
some desires.  From  him  the  poison  filtered  through  the 
whole  nation.  It  was  considered  stupid  and  spiritless  to 
perform  any  sort  of  duty.  Clumsy  coarseness  alternating 
with  sugary  affection  tainted  the  conversation  of  Society  ; 
life  was  spent  aimlessly  and  weakly. 

A  greatjdeal  which  Emma  had  seen  but  failed  to  under- 
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stand  now  became  clear^to  her.  The  attacks  of  insanity 
from  which  George  III  suffered  ;  the  changeable — now 
frivolous,  now  childish — behaviour  of  his  son  ;  Miss  Kelly's 
opium  mania  ;  the  lawlessness  of  the  Hell-fire  Club  ;  the 
many  accounts  in  the  papers  of  drunkenness,  extravagant 
play,  degenerate  sport,  and  contempt  of  all  that  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  .  .  .  was  not  all  this  a  sign  of  some 
terrible  disease  ?  Like  a  smothering  cloud,  this  new 
pestilence  lay  over  the  nations  and  states  of  Europe, 
muddling  brains  and  poisoning  hearts.  Men  were  the 
weak  slaves  of  their  unchecked  desires,  thrown  here  and 
there  by  the  excitement  of  the  passing  moment.  It  could 
not  be  so  hard  to  exercise  self-control ;  it  required  only 
a  firm  will,  clear  judgement,  and  knowledge.  Know- 
ledge meant  the  comprehension  and  mastery  of  the  human 
mind.  This  again  was  achieved  by  the  nervous  system, 
and  he  who  was  able  to  understand  and  control  his  nervous 
system  was  master  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Graham  imparted  this  knowledge  to  Emma  without 
any  special  purpose,  merely  with  the  passion  of  the  fanatic 
eager  to  obtain  followers  of  his  own  creed.  He  taught  her 
the  various  symptoms  of  nervous  disease,  the  difference 
between  St.  Vitus's  dance,  hysteria,  melancholy,  idiocy, 
madness,  and  epilepsy.  Then  he  taught  her  the  magnetic 
methods  by  which  he  sent  his  patients  to  sleep  and  con- 
trolled their  wills.  And  one  day  he  handed  over  to  her  a 
case  for  treatment. 


Already  as  a  lad  of  thirteen,  Horatio  Nelson,  son  of 
the  vicar  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  during  a  voyage  to  the 
Arctic,  had  gained  a  reputation  for  hardy  fearlessness. 
The  war  against  Spain  and  her  allies  the  North  Americans, 
had  heightened  his  renown.  To  him  alone  was  due  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  on  the  island  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  where,  in  a  murderous  climate  and  exposed 
to  floods  of  tropical  rain,  the  young  Naval  captain  had 
brought  the  expedition  to  a  successful  termination.  On 
returning  home,  with  his  health  ruined  and  his  case  given 
up  by  the  doctors  as  hopeless,  he  heard  of  Dr.  Graham's 
method,  and  sought  that  help  secretly,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family. 
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When  Emma,  summoned  by  Dr.  Graham,  entered  the 
room,  she  expected  to  see  a  hardened,  weather-beaten 
seaman.  Instead  she  saw  a  youth,  scarcely  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  with  a  delicate  pale  face,  his  unpowdered 
hair  dressed  in  a  tight  military  plait,  and  wearing  an 
old-fashioned  coat,  with  long  tails.  Paralysed,  thin  as  a 
skeleton,  he  sat  in  his  chair,  incapable  of  movement. 
Only  the  fire  in  his  large  blue  eyes  spoke  of  the  passionate 
spirit  that  inhabited  this  frail  body.  Impatient,  full  of 
rage  against  this  illness,  which  kept  him  from  righting, 
he  submitted  to  Dr.  Graham's  examination,  taking  no 
notice  of  Emma  who  stood  in  the  background.  He  could 
not  see  her  face  beneath  the  thick  veil  she  always  wore  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  But  when  she  approached  in 
obedience  to  a  sign  from  Dr.  Graham,  he  started.  His 
eyes  opened  wide,  and  the  flaming  orbs  seemed  to  pierce 
her  very  soul. 

"Who  is  this  woman  ?"  he  cried  excitedly  ;  "she  has  a 
strange  perfume  upon  her  !  It  annoys  me  !  I  won't  have 
it !  Tell  her  to  go." 

He  made  an  impatient  movement  to  rise,  but  his  weak- 
ness was  too  great,  and  he  looked  at  Emma  with  a  mixture 
of  curiosity  and  aversion. 

Emma  did  not  speak.  As  Dr.  Graham  had  taught  her, 
she  sat  down  opposite  to  her  patient,  and  laid  her  hands 
firmly  upon  his  shoulders.  He  started  violently,  as  if 
tortured,  and  cried  out,  endeavouring  to  free  himself 
from  her  hands.  His  resistance  brought  her  whole  will- 
power into  action,  and,  clenching  her  teeth,  and  concen- 
trating her  thoughts  firmly  upon  the  object  she  wished  to 
gain,  she  let  her  hands  glide  slowly  from  Nelson's  shoulders 
down  to  his  arms  and  finger-tips,  holding  his  thumbs  fast. 
Twice  or  three  times  she  repeated  this  movement. 

The  convulsive  movements  ceased,  the  muscles  relaxed, 
and  the  resistance  vanished  from  his  face.  She  saw  the 
establishment  of  the  necessary  harmony  with  triumphant 
pleasure.  She  did  not  know  the  reason,  but  from  the  first 
moment  that  she  had  seen  this  suffering  boy,  she  had 
felt  that  she  wanted  to  exercise  her  power  over  him,  and 
subdue  his  will  to  hers. 

She  continued  eagerly.  She  spread  out  her  hands  before 
Nelson's  face,  pressing  her  thumbs  upon  his  forehead  and 
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gently  smoothed  it.  Finally  she  passed  her  hands  down 
to  his  knees,  and  held  them  with  a  slight  pressure.  His 
head  sank  slowly  against  the  back  of  his  chair — his  eyes 
closed — he  slept. 

"Can  you  see  me  ?"  she  asked  softly. 

He  replied  at  once,  in  a  whisper,  but  quite  audibly. 

"I  see  you — you  are  very  beautiful — why  do  you  veil 
your  face  ?  But  I  see  you — your  eyes  are  like  the  blue 
Sicilian  Sea,  your  lips  like  Indian  corals."  And  he  described 
her  face  and  form  as  if  he  possessed  a  painter's  eyes  and 
a  poet's  soul.  And  yet  he  had  never  seen  her  before  ! 

Dr.  Graham  had  watched  intently. 

"He  is  entirely  in  your  power,"  he  said  when  Nelson 
paused  ;  "if  you  wished  it,  you  could  influence  him  to 
love  you  !" 

Emma  gazed  anxiously  at  her  patient. 

"If  he  heard  you  .   .   ." 

"He  hears  only  what  you  say  to  him.  I  do  not  exist 
for  him  at  all.  Ask  him  more  ;  to  be  able  to  help  him,  I 
must  know  the  entire  history  of  his  illness." 

Emma  questioned,  and  Nelson  replied.  He  spoke  of 
the  attacks  of  fever  from  which  he  had  suffered  when  a 
boy,  and  described  the  convulsions  that,  without  apparent 
reason,  seized  him  occasionally.  He  also  spoke  of 
paralysis  and  fainting  fits,  when  he  had  been  found  on 
the  floor  senseless,  foam  on  his  lips,  and  his  tongue  nearly 
bitten  through. 

When  he  ceased,  Emma  looked  at  Dr.  Graham  with 
questioning  eyes.  Full  of  pity,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"This  paralysis  can  be  cured,  but  against  the  real 
trouble,  epilepsy,  our  new  science  is  powerless.  What  a 
sad  thing  for  this  proud  spirit !  He  may  rise  to  great 
honours,  but  he  will  always  be  an  unhappy  man.  Wake 
him  up,  but  gently,  very  gently  !" 

Emma  looked  sadly  upon  the  delicate  youthful  face. 
Softly  she  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  him,  as  if  to 
raise  his  eyelids. 

"Awake  !  And  smile  at  me  !" 

He  opened  his  eyes  instantly  and  smiled  quietly.  When 
Dr.  Graham  inquired  what  he  had  felt  during  his  sleep, 
he  remembered  nothing. 

On  the  following  day  Emma  could  scarcely  await  the 
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hour  which  would  bring  Nelson  again.  She  still  saw  the 
tender  smile  with  which  he  had  greeted  her  on  awaking, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  pure  and  gentle  smile  she  had 
almost  grown  to  love  him.  She  felt  as  if  he  belonged 
to  her,  as  if  he  were  a  creation  of  her  own  will-power. 
But  Nelson  did  not  come.  His  father,  a  very  pious  man 
and  a  fierce  opponent  of  this  new  science,  carried  him 
away  from  London  and  took  him  to  Bath.  He  thus 
vanished  out  of  her  life,  like  Tom,  Romney,  and  Overt  on. 
Everything  that  she  cared  for  slipped  from  her  hands  ! 


Every  evening,  when  she  lay  upon  the  "sacred  couch 
of  Apollo",  her  beauty  won  new  triumphs.  All  London 
spoke  of  her,  tried  to  discover  her  name,  her  history,  and 
where  she  came  from.  She  remained  quite  indifferent. 
Without  showing  by  the  smallest  movement  that  she  heard 
everything,  she  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  admiring 
spectators,  who  thought  that  she  was  under  the  magnetic 
sleep  Dr.  Graham  could  induce.  He  had  offered  to  do  so, 
but  she  had  refused.  The  one  sensation  of  degradation 
swallowed  up  all  smaller  insults.  If  the  people  called  her 
shameless,  she  agreed  with  them.  But  was  it  her  fault 
that  she  had  become  what  she  was  ?  The  mystery  surround- 
ing her  identity  heightened  curiosity,  and  brought  more 
and  more  adherents  to  the  lectures. 

Prince  George  also  paid  his  promised  visit  to  the  "Temple 
of  Health".  He  came  with  a  great  company  of  courtiers, 
artists,  and  men  of  science,  while  the  general  public  was 
excluded. 

They  surrounded  the  couch  upon  which  Emma,  appar- 
ently fast  asleep,  was  lying.  At  the  Prince's  request, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  famous  painter,  took  the  exact 
measurements  of  her  limbs,  calling  out  the  numbers  to 
another  man,  who  repeated  them,  and  wrote  them  down. 

That  other  voice,  where  had  she  heard  that  soft, 
melancholy  sound  before  ? 

When  the  measurement  was  completed,  a  discussion 
arose  which  Emma  failed  to  understand.  Two  parties 
were  formed,  of  which  the  one  was  doubtful,  while  the 
other  adhered  to  the  numbers.  The  doubters  started 
measuring  again  and  found  that  the  numbers  were  correct. 
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And  then  followed  a  storm  of  delight.  The  measurements 
agreed  exactly  with  those  laid  down  by  the  old  masters 
of  art  as  the  ideal  for  perfect  feminine  beauty.  All  the 
details  which  Praxiteles  had  gathered  from  hundreds  of 
different  women  to  shape  after  them  the  ideal  figure  of 
his  Venus  were  found  here  complete  in  the  body  of  one 
girl.  In  Dr.  Graham's  Hebe  Vestina  the  ancient  dream 
of  faultless  beauty  was  realized. 

Everyone  pressed  closer  to  see  the  miracle.  With  a  few 
swift  strokes  the  painters  endeavoured  to  make  sketches, 
and  the  Prince  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best 
picture.  Suddenly  a  loud  cool  voice  rose  above  the  hubbub. 
"Is  not  all  this  rather  premature  ?  A  perfect  form  needs 
a  perfect  face  to  make  it  complete.  How  can  a  prize  be 
offered  before  we  have  seen  the  face  ?" 

Again  the  discussion  began,  and  the  name  of  the  incredu- 
lous man  reached  Emma's  ear.  It  was  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  England.  She 
began  to  feel  angry.  Was  he  envious  of  his  younger 
rivals,  who  had  proclaimed  her  beauty  all  over  London  ? 
Had  he  come  here  merely  to  doubt  this  beauty,  the  only 
thing  she  had  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  her  life  ?  She 
listened  breathlessly  to  the  discussion.  Reynolds  remained 
undecided,  Dr.  Graham  defended  his  Hebe  passionately, 
and  Gainsborough  continued  to  doubt. 

"Women  do  not  hide  their  faces  if  they  are  beautiful," 
he  said  scornfully  ;  "that  is  an  old  experience  !  Your 
Hebe  Vestina  proves  this  anew." 

Dr.  Graham  laughed  angrily. 

"Ugly  ?  The  loveliest,  most  perfect  face  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon  !" 

Suddenly  the  soft  melancholy  voice  spoke  again. 

"That  experience  of  yours  is  not  quite  correct,  Mr. 
Gainsborough.  Strange  to  say,  even  to-day  there  exist 
modest  women.  I  have  seen  one  myself.  On  the  coast  of 
Wales  I  once  met  a  young  girl  with  a  faultlessly  beautiful 
face.  She  possessed  hands  like  this  Hebe,  and  also  the  line 
of  her  throat  was  the  same.  As  a  painter  I  was  able  to 
judge  that  her  figure,  too,  was  perfect.  But  she  permitted 
me  to  paint  nothing  but  her  face  and  a  small  part  of  her 
throat.  And  yet  she  was  so  poor  that  the  few  pounds  I 
offered  her  must  have  meant  a  fortune  to  her.  No,  Mr. 
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Gainsborough,  it  is  not  true  that  women  always  show  all 
the  beauties  they  possess." 

Gainsborough  laughed  contemptuously. 

"Mr.  Romney  is  right,"  Dr.  Graham  cried  eagerly. 
"Hebe  Vestina  veils  her  face  because  she  does  not  wish 
to  be  recognized  !  She  does  not  wish  to  be  obliged  later 
on  to  cast  down  her  eyes  before  the  gaze  of  others  !" 

Gainsborough  laughed  again. 

"There  is  no  need  for  that  !  She  is  under  the  influence 
of  magnetic  sleep,  and  therefore  would  be  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  her  face  also.  Unveil  her 
if  your  refusal  is  not  prompted  by  some  other  reason  !" 

Now  the  Prince  thought  it  time  to  give  his  opinion. 

"I  am  beginning  to  agree  with  Gainsborough,"  he  said, 
with  his  flighty  laugh  ;  "if  a  woman  hides  her  face,  she 
is  either  ugly  or  a  prude !  My  dear  Dr.  Graham,  either 
your  Hebe  is  hideous  or  stupid.  That  ends  the  matter, 
I  think.  Let  us  go  gentlemen,  it  is  growing  tiresome 
here  !" 

Dr.  Graham  said  something  which  Emma  did  not  under- 
stand, nor  did  she  pay  much  notice.  She  felt  a  burning 
desire  to  humble  all  these  incredulous  men.  With  a  slow 
movement  she  raised  herself,  and  drew  the  veil  off  her 
face.  For  a  moment  profound  silence  reigned. 

"Emma  Lyon  !"  cried  the  Prince  ;  "it  is  Miss  Kelly's 
silly  Emma  !"  He  burst  into  loud  laughter.  Emma  looked 
at  him  quietly,  and  nodded  her  head. 

"Emma  Lyon,  your  Royal  Highness,  yes  !  Silly  Emma, 
who  preferred  poverty  to  becoming  a  Prince's  favourite." 
She  stepped  off  the  couch  and,  taking  up  a  golden  wand 
leaning  beside  it,  went  up  to  Gainsborough.  "Am  I  hideous, 
Mr.  Gainsborough  ?  Look  at  me  !" 

"Circe  !"  cried  Reynolds,  enchanted,  "it  is  Circe,  at 
the  moment  when  she  changes  the  followers  of  Odysseus 
into  swine  !" 

She  smiled  at  him,  then  again  turned  to  the  great  painter. 

"I  asked  your  judgement,  Mr.  Gainsborough  !  Do  not 
fear  my  magic  wand  !" 

With  a  forced  laugh  the  old  gentleman  accepted  the 
joke  against  himself. 

"You  have  changed  me  already  !  I  confess  myself 
beaten.  If  you  would  permit  me  to  paint  you,  it  would 
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make  me  very  happy."  Emma  enjoyed  her  triumph,  but 
shrugged  her  shoulders  coolly. 

"I  appreciate  the  honour  of  going  down  to  posterity  by 
the  hand  of  so  great  a  master,"  she  said,  "but  it  is 
impossible.  Another  is  here  who  has  prior  rights  !"  She 
held  out  both  hands  towards  Romney.  "You  wished  to 
paint  me  once,  Mr.  Romney  !  Do  you  wish  it  still  ?  I 
am  ready !" 

She  smiled  at  him  as  at  a  good  old  friend,  and  he, 
speechless  with  pleasure,  pressed  her  hands  again  and 
again. 

Reynolds  clapped  Romney  on  the  shoulder. 

"You're  a  lucky  devil,  Romney,"  he  cried ;  "if  you 
paint  her  as  Circe,  you  will  conquer  the  whole  world  !" 

"And  I  will  buy  the  picture,  Romney,"  chimed  in  the 
Prince,  "even  if  it  should  cost  me  half  my  allowance . 
Circe,  the  sorceress !" 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

EARLY  next  morning  Emma  went  to  Romney,  who  lived 
in  Cavendish  Square.  When  she  entered  the  studio,  she 
saw  the  painter  sitting  in  a  corner,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  entrance,  and 
only  when  she  touched  him  gently  did  he  look  up  absent- 
mindedly. 

"What  is  it  ?"  she  asked  anxiously,  "are  you  ill  ?" 
A  sudden  light  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sprang  up, 
pressing  her  hands  joyfully. 

"You  have  come  ?      You  have  really  come  ?" 

"Have  you  forgotten  what  we  arranged  yesterday  ?" 
she  asked,  surprised. 

"Forgotten  ?"  he  laughed  in  a  forced  way,  "I  never 
forget  anything ;  I  always  settle  everything  in  my  mind 
beforehand,  but  never  believe  that  it  will  turn  out  as  I 
wish  !  A  dreadful  habit,  is  it  not  ?  During  the  whole  of 
last  night  I  was  looking  forward  to  your  coming,  and  yet 
was  full  of  fear  that  you  would  not  keep  your  promise  ! 
And  so  I  sat  down  in  that  corner  and  was  miserable." 
He  smiled  in  a  tired  way.  "I  am  like  a  great  silly  child  ! 
But  now  you  have  come,  and  I  am  happy  again.  Shall 
we  begin  ?" 

He  was  completely  changed.  He  ran  eagerly  to  and 
fro,  dragged  forward  a  low  dais  for  Emma  to  stand  upon, 
covered  it  with  a  valuable  carpet,  and  produced  wonderful 
clothes  with  which  to  drape  her.  And  all  the  tune  he 
talked  in  feverish  haste,  as  if  fearing  that  she  might  be 
dull,  and  wish  to  go  away.  At  last  he  had  found  what  he 
wanted,  a  long  white  floating  Greek  garment,  which  he 
begged  her  to  put  on.  Then  he  gave  her  a  golden  wand  to 
hold  and  asked  her  to  step  upon  the  dais. 

"Will  you  try  to  imitate  Circe's  pose  ?"  he  said. 

Emma  laughed. 

"You  must  tell  me  first  who  Circe  was  !    To  my  shame 
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I  must  confess  that  I  don't  know  !  I  have  been  taught 
so  little." 

He  looked  surprised,  then  fetched  a  large  French  volume 
full  of  illustrations,  and  began  to  translate  the  story.  In 
his  eagerness  to  make  her  understand,  he  did  not  look  at 
Emma,  bat  when  he  had  finished,  and  raised  his  eyes,  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

Emma  stood  upon  the  dais,  the  wand  in  her  right  hand, 
the  left  one  raised  ;  in  her  eyes  a  strange,  half-menacing, 
half-tempting  expression. 

"Circe  !"  he  cried  ;  "Reynolds  was  right !  Circe,  as 
Homer  must  have  pictured  her  to  himself  !  How  have 
you  done  it  ?  You  possess  a  most  extraordinary 
adaptability." 

Trembling  with  excitement,  he  began  to  work.  After 
an  hour  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"I  cannot  go  on,"  he  groaned,  stepping  back  from  the 
easel ;  "my  head  seems  bursting,  and  all  the  lines  are 
beginning  to  dance.  I  think  I  shall  go  mad  one  day." 

With  shaking  hands  he  took  up  a  water-bottle  and  drank 
thirstily.  Then  he  sank  down  upon  a  chair.  His 
chest  was  heaving,  his  eyes  burning,  his  skin  looked 
parched. 

Emma  ran  to  him,  frightened.  When  she  looked  into 
his  face  something  occurred  to  her.  This  panting  breath, 
quivering  lips,  sunken  face  .  .  .  she  felt  as  if  it  were 
Nelson  sitting  before  her  and  fighting  against  her  influence. 
Was  Romney  also  a  victim  of  the  terrible  disease  of  his 
time  ?  She  laid  her  hands  gently  upon  his  forehead,  and 
began  to  stroke  his  face,  shoulders,  and  arms,  down  to 
his  hands,  which  she  held  in  a  gentle  clasp.  Like  Nelson, 
Romney  sank  back,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"How  nice  that  is,"  he  whispered  ;  "what  a  strong, 
soothing  hand  you  have,  Miss  Emma  !  Go  on,  please 
go  on." 

And  he  clung  to  her  hands  as  if  he  derived  immediate 
relief  from  the  touch  of  them. 


She  went  to  him  every  morning  after  that,  and  he  always 
met  her  on  the  threshold  of  his  studio,  eagerly  awaiting 
her  coining.  This  man  of  forty-five,  this  spoilt  darling 
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of  women,  treated  Emma  with  a  tender  solicitude  and 
consideration  that  was  balm  to  her  humbled  feelings. 
She  never  heard  an  indelicate  word  or  insulting  compli- 
ment from  his  lips.  He  remained  upon  his  knees  before 
her  beauty  without  any  low  desire,  and  she  was  to  him  a 
gift  from  the  gods,  which  he  approached  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  piety. 

She  was  soon  acquainted  with  his  entire  history,  with 
the  life  of  this  artist,  who  held  his  art  above  everything 
else.  Very  young,  he  had  married  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  first  ideal.  She  had  given  him  several  children, 
and  had  possessed  a  tender  heart,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  follow  the  flight  of  his  inspirations.  Her  continual 
anxiety  about  their  daily  bread  had  embittered  him,  until 
he  had  nearly  choked  in  the  narrowness  of  his  life.  After 
hard  struggles,  he  had  left  her.  She  lived  with  her  children 
in  her  old  home,  but  he  had  never  seen  her  again.  He  spoke 
of  her  tenderly,  and  took  all  the  blame  upon  himself. 
He  was,  as  he  said  with  a  sad  smile,  a  man  destined  by 
Fate  to  live  without  the  joy  of  tranquil  happiness.  It  was 
better  for  him  to  be  alone.  He  would  only  have  brought 
misery  upon  his  family.  Nor  had  he  been  more  content 
in  the  brilliant  life  of  a  famous  artist  in  London.  He 
was  never  satisfied  with  himself  ;  the  greater  his  success, 
the  more  discontented  with  himself  he  grew.  If  anyone 
contradicted  him  he  became  angry.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  all  his  friends  in  turn,  and  his  separation  from  Miss 
Kelly  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  He  had  grown  sick  of 
her  perpetual  flattery,  had  returned  the  prepaid  money 
for  a  portrait  he  had  begun  of  her,  and  had  destroyed  the 
picture. 

During  such  times  of  hopelessness,  he  locked  himself 
up  in  his  studio,  and,  crouched  in  a  corner,  spent  the  days 
in  gloomy  breedings.  A  heavy  oppression  lay  on  him, 
against  which  he  struggled  in  vain. 

Emma  witnessed  angry  scenes  between  him  and  the 
visitors  who  came  to  see  the  famous  painter's  works. 
But  towards  her,  he  was  never  irritable.  He  had  raised 
an  altar  for  her  in  his  heart,  and  a  frightened  look  in  her 
eyes  was  sufficient  to  make  him  calm  and  gentle.  His 
friends  marvelled  at  her  influence.  The  poet,  Hayley,  who 
Was  often  present  at  the  sittings,  said  it  was  due  to  Romney's 
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happiness  at  possessing  so  faultless  a  model.   But  Romney 
contradicted  him  with  one  of  his  sudden  fits  of  anger. 

"Model  ?  Nonsense  !  She  is  a  thousand  times  more 
to  me  !"  he  cried,  with  a  flaming  look  at  Emma,  who 
stood  upon  the  dais,  "she  is  the  sun  of  youth,  visiting  an 
old  man  !  It  warms  his  bones,  drives  the  mists  from  his 
tired  brain,  and  freshens  his  heart !"  He  leant  against 
the  easel,  as  if  striving  to  look  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  being.  "It  is  as  if  something  soft,  and  yet  strong, 
flowed  from  her  to  me ;  it  is  like  a  flower,  like  music  ! 
And  it  brings  me  health  !  That  is  what  it  does  !  Suppose, 
after  all,  Graham  were  really  more  than  only  a  clever 
quack  ?" 

Hayley  laughed. 

"Are  you  being  influenced  by  that  swindler,  too  ?  I 
am  surprised  that  he  has  not  been  imprisoned  yet  I  No 
sooner  have  we  got  over  one  superstition  about  witches, 
than  science  itself  comes  along  with  a  new  one  !  And 
people  consider  themselves  educated  and  enlightened  !" 

"You  mock ;  but  long  ago  Shakespeare  said  that  there 
were  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  of  which  our  widsom 
does  not  dream  !  I  am  an  unlearned  man,  I  understand 
nothing  but  my  painting,  but  one  thing  I  do  know  f 
So  long  as  Miss  Emma  is  near  me,  I  shall  remain  well, 
and  not  become  insane." 

He  had  spoken  in  a  strange  trembling  voice,  as  if  afraid 
of  something  terrible  that  was  drawing  near.  Hayiey 
looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"Are  you  getting  upon  your  hobby-horse  again  ?"  he 
asked,  with  forced  lightness.  "  Look  at  that  man,  Miss 
Emma  I  Is  he  not  the  very  picture  of  health  and  sound 
reason  ?  And  yet  he  imagines  that  he  will  go  mad  one 
day,  only  because  a  relative  of  his  had  some  peculiar  and 
eccentric  ideas !" 

Romney  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  may  laugh  !  As  soon  as  a  person  fails  to  under- 
stand a  thing,  he  laughs,  and  thinks  that  settles  the 
matter  !  My  uncle  was  not  eccentric,  but  ill.  With  every 
new  moon,  the  blood  rose  to  his  head,  and  made  him 
mad.  My  father  and  grandfather  were  just  the  same. 
And  when  my  uncle  was  quite  beside  himself,  he  yelled 
that  a  devil  was  sitting  in  his  head,  whispering  that  he 
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should  commit  suicide.  The  doctors  laughed  as  you  do, 
Hayley.  But  one  day,  my  uncle  obeyed  that  devil,  and 
hanged  himself.  Then  they  ceased  to  laugh." 

He  spoke  so  sadly  and  quietly,  that  Emma  grew  nervous, 
and  Hayley  also  seemed  anxious. 

"But  you  are  quite  different  from  your  uncle,  Romney," 
he  said  gently,  as  if  speaking  to  a  sick  child;  "you  live 
very  sensibly,  drink  nothing  .  .  ." 

"And  I  don't  do  this,  and  don't  do  that !  As  if  that 
helped  !"  Romney  interrupted  ;  "what  will  be,  will  be  ! 
To  wait  .  .  .  that  is  the  core  of  all  wisdom  !  But  enough 
of  this,  let  us  work  !  Let  us  try  to  forget  all  the  rubbish 
that  is  called  Life  !" 

He  forced  Hayley  to  leave,  and  fastened  the  studio 
door.  Slowly  he  returned  to  his  easel. 

"I  am  fond  of  him,"  he  said  ;  "he  has  been  always  very 
good  to  me.  But  he  has  a  way  of  asking  questions  .  .  . 
he  wants  to  write  my  biography.  It  is  not  exactly  pleasant 
to  have  one's  biographer  sitting  round  while  one  is  still 
alive." 

He  smiled,  and  continued  to  work.  Suddenly  he  dropped 
his  palette  and  brushes,  came  over  to  Emma,  and  looked 
at  her  strangely. 

"Do  you  like  me  just  a  little,  Miss  Emma  ?  It  is  as  I 
have  said.  I  shall  certainly  go  mad  one  day.  .  .  .  It  is 
as  if  I  had  a  knot  in  my  head,  just  here,  and  I  feel  quite 
plainly  how  it  is  growing  tighter  and  tighter.  If  you 
care  for  me  a  little,  do  not  leave  me  !  Stay  with  me,  for  I 
know  that  so  long  as  you  are  with  me  I  shall  keep  sane." 
He  looked  at  her  so  pleadingly  that  tears  rose  to  her 
eyes. 

"I  shall  always  stay  with  you,  Romney,"  she  said  gently. 
"I  shall  never  leave  you,  unless  you  tell  me  to  go." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"How  could  that  happen  ?  I  might  as  well  tell  beauty 
itself  to  leave  me  !  Beauty,  which  I  love,  and  for  which  I 
live  !" 

With  a  soft  gesture,  full  of  respect  and  humility,  he 
touched  her  arm.  Then  he  continued  to  work  with  a 
happy  smile  about  his  mouth.  There  was  something  sad, 
diffident,  childlike,  in  his  manner,  that  won  her  whole 
heart.  For  nothing  in  the  world  would  she  have  hurt  him, 
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and  she  loved  him  as  a  mother  might  love  her  son.  This 
idea  made  her  smile.  She,  scarcely  past  the  years  of  child- 
hood herself,  an  untaught  creature  of  chance,  protecting  a 
man  like  Romney  !  She  would  not  have  believed  it,  but 
her  heart  was  still  full  of  generosity  and  the  capability  of 
unselfish  devotion. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

THE  winter  was  very  severe,  and  a  great  deal  of  snow 
fell.  Then  suddenly  warm  winds  brought  the  spring, 
and  floods  of  rain  caused  the  Thames  to  overflow  its  banks, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  were  under  water. 

Garrick's  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace  always  had  a  bad 
reputation,  since  the  Thames  flooded  its  cellars  every 
spring,  but  now  a  catastrophe  seemed  imminent.  The 
water  rose  to  the  first  floor,  and  when  a  broad  crack 
became  visible  above  the  front  door,  it  looked  impossible 
to  save  the  house  from  falling  in. 

To  the  respectable  classes  of  London,  the  "Temple  of 
Health"  had  always  been  an  eyesore,  but  the  undertaking 
stood  under  such  influential  patronage  that  the  authorities 
could  not  interfere.  Now,  however,  this  danger  of  a 
collapse  was  utilized,  and  the  inmates  ordered  to  leave 
the  house  at  once.  Dr.  Graham  succeeded  in  finding  a 
suitable  habitation  at  Schomberg  House,  but  the  moving 
and  refurnishing  would  occupy  the  entire  summer,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reopen  the  "Temple"  again  until 
the  autumn. 

Soaked  by  the  pouring  rain,  Emma  arrived  at  Romney's 
house  one  day  later  than  usual  and  told  him  of  these 
incidents. 

"Dr.  Graham  is  quite  desperate,"  she  concluded,  "he 
thinks  that  all  is  lost." 

Romney  had  listened  attentively. 

"And  you,  Miss  Emma  ?"  he  asked  at  last,  "what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  If  Dr.  Graham's  undertaking  cannot 
be  completed  before  next  winter,  Hebe  Vestina  is  at 
liberty,  is  she  not  ?" 

She  had  not  thought  of  this.  She  looked  at  Romney, 
and  a  joyous  smile  lit  up  her  face. 

Free  ?  Free  once  more  ?  Free  from  the  insulting  stare 
and  contemptuous  remarks  of  strangers  ?  She  walked  to 
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and  fro  excitedly.  "Oh,  Romney,  if  you  knew  how  hard 
it  has  been  to  bear,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  say  so  ;  I  should 
only  have  been  laughed  at  1  How  can  a  creature  like 
myself  possess  any  sense  of  honour  ?"  Bursting  into  hard 
tearless  sobs,  she  fell  upon  a  couch ;  "and  the  letters 
I  receive  every  morning  .  .  .  to-day  again.  .  .  ."  She 
snatched  it  from  her  pocket,  and  threw  it  angrily  upon  the 
floor.  "A  person  whom  I  don't  know,  who  does  not  even 
consider  it  worth  his  while  to  mention  his  name  !  It  is 
true,  on  that  evening  when  I  conquered  Gainsborough, 
I  felt  triumphant.  But  now  it  is  different  1  Therefore, 
Romney  ...  I  will  never  let  you  paint  me  without 
clothes.  Never  I  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Never  !" 

She  looked  at  him  with  naming  eyes,  as  if  he  had  insulted 
her.  The  sense  of  shame  was  burnt  deep  into  her  soul. 
With  set  lips  she  turned  away,  and  went  to  the  window, 
staring  out  into  the  driving  rain. 

A  painful  silence  followed. 

The  letter  still  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  mechanically 
Romney  picked  it  up  and  smoothed  it  between  his  hands. 
Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"This  elaborate  writing  .  .  .  this  mixture  of  English  and 
French,"  he  laughed  in  amusement,  "why,  Featherstone- 
haugh  must  have  written  that !  Don't  you  remember  him, 
Miss  Emma  ?  He  comes  sometimes  while  you  are  sitting 
to  me,  then  he  stands  behind  me,  looks  at  you,  looks  at 
the  picture,  sighs,  murmurs  something,  and  goes  again." 

Emma  turned  her  head. 

"That  dandy  ?  Does  he  know  that  I  am  Hebe  Vestina  ? 
You  promised  me  to  keep  silence." 

"And  I  have  kept  my  word.  Sir  Harry  Featherstone- 
haugh  cannot  know  of  the  connection  between  you  !  I 
will  speak  to  him  as  soon  as  he  comes." 

Emma  shook  her  head. 

"And  let  him  discover  who  I  am  ?  No,  Romney,  you 
shall  not  do  that !  I  can  protect  myself,  if  the  need  should 
arise." 

Laughing,  she  put  the  letter  back  into  her  pocket.  Her 
sadness  had  passed,  and  she  swiftly  donned  her  costume  as 
Circe,  took  the  wand,  and  stepped  on  to  the  low  platform. 

Romney  painted  a  few  strokes,  then  paused. 

"May  I  ask  a  favour  of  you,  Miss  Emma  ?"  he  said 
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diffidently,  "as  you  are  free  now  .  .  .  you  would  be 
giving  me  such  happiness  .  .  .  will  you  not  come  and 
stay  with  me  ...  altogether  ?" 

And  hastily,  as  if  fearing  a  refusal,  he  explained  his 
proposition.  Should  she  agree,  he  would  live  in  the  rooms 
to  the  left  of  the  studio,  while  she  should  have  two  large 
apartments  on  the  right.  Only  the  studio  would  belong 
to  them  both,  and  he  would  never  enter  her  presence 
without  her  permission.  She  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  whose  slightest  order  was  to  be  obeyed. 

Emma  was  not  surprised,  having  expected  such  a 
request  from  him.  But  she  was  undecided.  Should  she 
leave  the  "Temple  of  Health"  merely  to  become  a  painter's 
model  ?  She  had  intended,  the  moment  she  was  at  liberty, 
to  go  to  Sheridan,  and  ask  for  a  part  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

She  told  this  plan  to  Romney  honestly. 

"What  do  you  think  ?"  she  asked,  with  inward  excite- 
ment. "Do  you  think  that  I  have  the  talent  to  become 
an  actress  ?" 

The  question  seemed  to  disturb  him,  and  he  walked  up 
and  down  thoughtfully  for  a  while.  Then  he  looked  at 
her  anxiously. 

"Talent  ?  Undoubtedly  you  possess  an  almost  extra- 
ordinary adaptability.  You  find  the  correct  expression 
for  every  feeling,  and  you  succeed  as  well  in  the  tragic  as 
the  comic.  When  Boydell  the  engraver  asked  me  the 
other  day  for  a  picture  for  his  gallery  of  Shakespeare  I 
immediately  thought  of  you.  It  is  to  represent  the  boy 
Shakespeare  being  instructed  by  the  tragic  and  comic 
muses  !  You  must  sit  to  me  for  both,  Miss  Emma,  it  will 
be  a  fine  sketch."  Then  remembering,  he  became  serious 
again.  "Apparently  you  are  very  well  suited  to  become 
an  actress.  But  .  .  ."  He  hesitated,  seeking  for  the 
right  word. 

"Apparently  ?  But  ?"  Emma  repeated  restlessly. 
"Why  don't  you  go  on  and  speak  out  ?" 

He  took  her  hand  and  stroked  it  affectionately,  as  if 
begging  her  to  forgive  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  Miss  Emma,  but  .  .  .  have 
you  ever  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  off  the  stage  ?" 

"Never.  But  I  know  her  picture  as  the  tragic  muse,  I 
think  Reynolds  painted  it." 
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He  nodded. 

"She  is  not  beautiful.  Her  features  are  sharp,  her  nose 
is  large,  her  mouth  ugly.  But  on  the  stage  she  has  fascina- 
tion ;  she  has  a  theatre  face  that  is  improved  by  paint 
and  powder  !  Whilst  your  face,  Miss  Emma  ...  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  your  face  would  be  improved 
by  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  Your  entire  charm  would, 
I  am  afraid,  disappear,  and  nobody  would  notice  the  soul 
that  resides  in  your  body.  You  "would  look  like  .  . 
like  .  .  ." 

"Like  a  doll  ?" 

Again  he  nodded. 

"Don't  be  angry,  Miss  Emma,"  he  pleaded  warmly  , 
"if  I  were  not  your  most  sincere  friend,  I  should  have 
kept  silence.  But  as  it  is  ...  you  may  bring  laughter 
and  tears  to  a  small  circle  of  spectators  as  you  choose,  but 
before  a  crowd  of  thousands,  in  a  huge  playhouse  .  .  . 
your  soft  looks  would  be  lost,  your  lovely  movements 
swallowed  up.  You  paint  with  a  delicate  brush,  while 
upon  the  stage  a  mason's  rough  tools  are  required." 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly,  but  she  turned  away  to  hide 
her  quivering  lips.  During  those  nights  in  the  attic  of 
Mrs.  Cane's  house,  had  she  not  asked  herself  a  thousand 
times  whether  she  would  be  able  to  find  the  gestures  of  a 
great  tragedienne  ?  And  now  Romney  denied  it,  he  the 
keen  observer,  endowed  with  the  painter's  insight. 

Pale  with  emotion,  she  turned  to  him  again. 

"Do  you  know  Sheridan  ?  I  want  to  ask  him  to  try 
me.  I  think  myself  that  you  are  right,  Romney,  but  I 
must  be  quite  sure.  My  whole  future  depends  upon  it. 
Can  you  give  me  an  introduction  to  Sheridan,  now  at 
once  ?" 

Romney  hesitated. 

"I  know  him.  .  .  .  He  would  receive  you  at  once. 
But  would  it  not  be  better  if  I  came  with  you  ?  I  am 
afraid  you  will  excite  yourself.  .  .  ." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  must  speak  to  him  alone,"  she  said,  "quite  alone." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  should  try  to  influence  him  against 
you,  to  keep  you  myself  ?  Miss  Emma,  nobody  is  more 
anxious  for  your  happiness  than  I  am." 

"Please  write  to  him,  then," 
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While  he  sat  at  the  table  obediently  writing,  she  went 
back  to  the  window.  The  rain  was  still  falling  heavily, 
driven  across  the  roofs  by  a  wild  wind,  and  settling  on 
the  pavements  in  grey  puddles.  It  was  a  picture  of  her 
own  life  !  She  came  out  of  cold  misery,  she  was  driven  by 
wild  storms,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  would  vanish  into  some 
black  shadow. 


When  Emma  left  Romney's  house,  she  saw  Sir  Harry 
Featherstonehaugh  just  getting  out  of  a  carriage.  She 
had  never  taken  any  notice  of  him,  and  only  knew  from 
hearsay  that  he  had  lately  returned  from  the  Continent, 
from  which  he  had  brought  back  great  skill  in  revolver 
shooting,  a  peculiar  way  of  mixing  English  and  French 
when  talking,  and  an  absurd  imitation  of  the  elegance 
and  grace  of  the  Parisians. 

As  he  approached  Emma  now  with  mincing  steps,  she 
remembered  the  letter,  and  looked  at  him  closely.  He  had 
a  fair  vacant  face,  and  was  very  tall  and  athletic.  He  stood 
still,  and  raised  his  hat  with  a  deep  bow.  "Mille  pardons, 
Miss  Emma,  for  addressing  you  !  Mr.  Romney,  est-il 
malade  ?  I  ask,  because  he  has  permitted  la  divine  Circe 
to  leave  him  so  early  !" 

"He  is  quite  well,  thank  you  !" 

"Ah,  je  suis  enchante  !  And  .  .  .  pardonnez,  Made- 
moiselle .  .  .  may  I  be  allowed  to  inquire  where  you  are 
going?" 

"No,  it  is  not  allowed,  sir." 

"Oh  !  Cela  me  rend  ires  triste,  Miss  Emma  !  But  it  is 
raining  so  hard  .  .  .  il  fait  de  la  pluie  .  .  .  may  I  offer 
you  my  carriage  ?" 

This  mixture  of  English  coolness  and  French  politeness 
amused  her. 

"You  are  very  amiable,  sir,"  she  said,  laughing.  "Are 
you  always  like  this  ?  Do  you  offer  to  lend  your  carriage 
to  every  lady  you  meet  walking  in  the  rain  ?" 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  solemnly. 

"Assurement,  Miss  Emma  !  Provided  the  lady  is  as 
beautiful  as  you  !" 

"So  you  are  quite  unprejudiced,  sir  ?" 

He  smiled. 
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"  Des  prejuges?  II  riy  en  a  plys  qu'en  Angleterre. 
Only  the  English  are  prejudiced  !  In  France  they  have 
given  that  up  long  ago  !  C'est  une  nation  admirable  ! 
La  premiere  du  ntonde  \" 

She  smiled  mockingly. 

"Bravo,  sir  !  However,  before  accepting  your  kind 
offer,  I  wish  that  you  should  know  to  whom  you  are  making 
it.  Would  you  please  read  this  ?" 

She  handed  him  the  letter.  He  gave  it  one  look,  then 
stared  at  Emma  in  amazement. 

"Cette  lettre  .  .  .  how  did  you  come  by  it,  Miss 
Emma  ?" 

"Did  you  write  it  ?"  she  asked,  looking  at  him  sharply. 

He  nodded,  without  the  slightest  embarrassment. 

"Naturellementl  Of  course!  But  it  was  written  to 
Dr.  Graham's  Hebe  Vestina.  And  I  don't  understand 
at  all.  .  .  ." 

"I  am  Hebe  Vestina  myself  1" 

She  made  him  a  sarcastic  curtsy.  He  stepped  back 
and  put  on  his  hat  mechanically.  He  looked  extremely 
blank. 

"I  could  never  understand,"  he  said  at  last,  "how  it 
was  possible  that  I  could  be  in  love  with  Hebe  Vestina 
and  Circe  at  the  same  time  !  Maintenantje  le  comprends ! 
My  soul  was  seeking  for  the  lovely  face  belonging  to  the 
beautiful  body.  C'est  etonnant,  n'est-ce  pas?  But  it  is 
also  an  excuse  for  my  writing  that  latter.  Of  course,  I 
should  have  written  quite  differently  to  Mr.  Romney's 
Circe  .  .  .  tout  autrement,  vous  comprenez!" 

He  shook  his  head  with  emphasis,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
bowed  again. 

"And  what  would  you  have  written  to  Circe  ?"  inquired 
Emma. 

"I  should  have  offered  her  a  house  in  Oxford  Street,  a 
carriage,  horses,  a  country  house  in  Surrey.  C'est  ce  que 
je  me  donne  I'honneur  de  faire  maintenant!  .  .  .  what 
I  permit  myself  to  do  now." 

Again  he  bowed,  the  rain  running  off  his  face. 

Emma  laughed  outright. 

"And  that  is  what  you  call  being  unprejudiced  ?"  she 
mocked.  "I  thought  you  were  going  to  offer  me  your  hand 
at  least !  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  not  to  be  able  to  accept 
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your  kind  offer  of  the  carriage,  and  prefer  to  go  on  foot- 
Good-bye !" 

She  left  him  standing  speechless,  and  walked  away. 
At  the  next  corner  she  turned  to  look  round.  Sir  Harry 
Featherstonehaugh  was  still  standing  motionless,  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  staring  after  her. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

EMMA  was  received  by  Sheridan  at  once.  He  was  evidently 
greatly  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  listened  to  her  story 
with  attention.  He  asked  her  to  recite  some  scenes  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"You  have  grasped  the  psychology  correctly,"  he  said, 
"also  your  voice  is  good,  and  has  a  sympathetic  tone. 
But  I  dare  not  give  you  a  final  opinion  yet.  This  room  is 
too  small  to  judge  of  any  stage  effect  you  might  produce." 

He  reflected  a  moment,  then  ordered  the  staging  of 
the  mad  scene  in  Ophelia  to  be  arranged.  There,  in  the 
full  glare  of  many  lamps,  Emma  played  alone  to  empty 
benches.  She  did  not  feel  nervous,  and  gave  herself  up 
passionately  to  her  part.  She  thought  of  the  time  when, 
abandoned  by  Sir  John,  she  had  given  birth  to  his  child. 
She  remembered  the  remorse,  the  misery,  and  despair 
which  had  nearly  driven  her  mad.  In  Ophelia's  part,  she 
was  playing  scenes  from  her  own  life. 

Sheridan  watched  from  the  stalls.  When  Emma  had 
concluded,  he  came  up  to  the  stage,  his  expressive  face 
thoughtful  and  tense.  He  hesitated,  then  gave  her  his 
verdict,  gently  and  considerately,  but  quite  plainly. 

He  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  Romney.  As  she 
listened,  she  felt  as  if  his  voice  came  from  a  far  distance, 
as  if  his  words  were  not  addressed  to  her  but  to  some 
stranger,  standing  there  in  the  darkness  of  the  wings.  This 
stranger  had  a  white,  tortured  face,  and  great  burning  eyes 
that  stared  helplessly  out  into  the  gloom  .  .  .  Ophelia  ! 
Young  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  full  of  trust  and  courage, 
life  only  played  a  cruel  game  with  her.  And  suddenly 
she  burst  into  shrill  laughter. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  remembered  nothing  of  her 
outburst,  and  was  surprised  to  notice  Sheridan's  concern. 
He  sent  for  a  cab,  and  wanted  one  of  his  servants  to 
accompany  her  safely  back  to  Romney's  house,  but  she 
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refused  all  help.  She  accepted  the  cab,  saying  that  she 
felt  quite  well,  only  a  little  tired,  and  that  the  drive  would 
do  her  good.  She  thanked  Sheridan,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  said,  and  drove  back  to  Cavendish  Square. 

Romney  sat  in  his  accustomed  corner  in  the  studio,  his 
refuge  in  moments  of  depression  or  anxiety.  When  Emma 
entered,  he  hastened  nervously  towards  her  with  question- 
ing eyes.  Her  silence,  and  her  white,  disturbed  face  told 
him  all.  Before  the  easel  stood  Sir  Harry  Featherstone- 
haugh,  staring  at  the  nearly  completed  picture,  and  he 
now  turned  and  approached  them. 

"Mr.  Romney  has  permitted  me  to  speak  to  you  in  his 
presence,  Miss  Hart,"  he  said,  in  a  solemn  voice  and 
pure  English.  "Will  you  give  me  your  permission  also  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  can  wish  to  speak  to  me 
about,"  she  replied  irritably. 

"I  told  Mr.  Romney,"  he  went  on,  unmoved,  "that  I 
committed  a  great  indiscretion  when  I  made  an  offer  to 
Hebe  Vestina,  and  that  I  regret  this  error  deeply.  I  further- 
more told  Mr.  Romney  what  I  had  offered  to  his  Circe. 
That  also  was  an  error  which  I  regret.  Finally  I  asked 
Mr.  Romney  what  I  must  do  to  gain  Miss  Hart's  affection, 
but  he  could  give  me  no  advice,  and  told  me  to  ask  her 
herself.  May  I  therefore  ask  you,  under  what  conditions 
you  would  consent  to  listen  to  my  suit  ?" 

She  wanted  to  interrupt  impatiently,  but  the  contrast 
between  his  serious  face  and  peculiar  words  stopped  her. 

"Are  you  aware  to  whom  you  are  offering  your  affection  ?" 
she  asked. 

"To  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  earth,"  he  replied, 
admiringly. 

"And  that  is  sufficient  for  you  ?" 

"It  is  sufficient." 

His  firmness  of  purpose  began  to  irritate  her. 

"Very  well,  then  !"  she  said  hotly,  "I  have  decided  to 
belong  to  a  nobleman,  and  that  only  as  his  wife  !  Is  not 
that  madness  ?" 

He  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  looked  at  her  attentively. 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  madness,"  he  said  slowly,  "and  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  succeed  in  your  aim  !  Unfortunately, 
I  am  not  myself  in  a  position  at  present  to  decide  this 
question.  I  am  still  under  age,  and  in  consequence,  fettered. 


From  an   engraving  by  R.   Earlom  after  a  -painting  by  George  Romncy 

"SENSIBILITY" 
Emma  Lyon-Hart  (Lady  Hamilton) 

[To  face  page  161 
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As  soon  as  I  see  my  way  clearly,  I  will  permit  myself  to 
inform  you.  Mr.  Romney,  I  thank  you  very  much.  You 
will  hear  from  me,  my  lady  !" 

He  nodded  to  Romney,  and  bowed  low  to  Emma.  Then 
he  left  the  studio  with  those  mincing  steps  that  stood 
in  so  absurd  a  contrast  to  his  British  stiffness. 

"My  lady  1" 

The  title  rang  like  music  in  her  ears,  but  he  was  prob- 
ably only  a  poor  fool  who  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about. 


"Nature  has  given  you  such  rare  gifts,"  said  Romney, 
when  Emma  had  told  him  of  her  interview  with  Sheridan, 
"that  I  have  no  fear  for  your  future  ;  only  you  must  feel 
quite  sure  of  your  power  !  And  then  you  need  do  nothing 
but  .  .  .  wish !" 

"Wish  !"  she  exclaimed,  full  of  miserable  doubts.  "I 
have  wished  all  my  life  and  have  never  succeeded  in  my 
desires !" 

"Perhaps  you  never  wished  for  the  right  thing.  You 
are  still  in  a  state  of  ferment,  as  it  were  ;  you  are  complex, 
and  made  up  of  contrasts.  You  possess  simultaneously 
the  aristocrat's  masterfulness,  the  gipsy's  desire  for 
freedom,  and  the  quiet  modesty  of  a  woman  of  the  middle- 
classes.  Which  of  all  these  tendencies  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  strongest  .  .  .  that  is  impossible  to  tell !" 

Her  lips  curled  in  self-contempt. 

"For  the  present,  certainly,  I  am  nothing  but  a  common 
adventuress." 

"Common  ?  You  act  as  your  nature  bids  you,  and 
nature  is  never  common  !  If  we  lived  in  the  France  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  you  would,  like  a  Pompadour,  have  a 
King  at  your  feet,  and  dictate  laws  to  a  nation  !  In  Greece, 
you  would  have  been  the  Aspasia  of  Pericles,  in  Rome, 
the  Berenice  of  Titus,  transforming  the  plebeian  Flavians 
into  all-conquering  Caesars  !" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"We  are  in  England,  however,  and  in  England  a  woman 
counts  for  nought." 

He  nodded. 

"It  is  true,"  he  admitted;  "since the  days  of  Elizabeth 
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women  have  counted  for  very  little.  Parliament  prevents 
our  King  saying:  'L'etat,  c'est  moi ?'  You  were  right, 
therefore,  to  refuse  the  Prince's  offer,  for  what  would 
you  have  become  ?  A  Prince's  favourite  !  That  is  very 
little  in  England  !" 

"I  did  not  think  of  that  at  the  time  !  I  disliked  him,  and 
thought  his  behaviour  odious  !" 

"Because  the  quiet  modesty  of  the  middle-classes  was 
uppermost  in  you  then  !" 

"That  is  true.  There  is  something  narrow,  something 
over-cautious  in  me,  which  always  prevents  me  from 
acting.  Without  this,  perhaps,  to-day  I  should  be 
happier !" 

He  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"Happy  ?  Do  you  think  the  women  of  the  middle- 
classes  are  unhappy  ?" 

A  slight  smile  appeared  on  her  face. 

"Like  Mrs.  Thomas  at  Hawarden,  or  Mrs.  Cane  in  her 
shop  ?  I  should  die  of  a  dull  life  like  that  !" 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly. 

"If  you  loved  a  man  with  all  your  heart   .    .    ." 

"Love  !"  she  replied  sharply,  "I  don't  want  to  hear 
of  it !  I  love  nobody,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  capable 
of  loving  at  all.  My  heart  is  dead."  She  thought  of  all 
that  this  much-praised  love  had  brought  her  .  .  .  Overton 
.  .  .  Tom  ...  Sir  John  !  The  one  had  passed  her  by 
carelessly  ;  the  second  had  hesitated  till  it  was  too  late ; 
the  third  had  trampled  her  in  the  dust. 

And  Romney  ?  She  remembered  that  he  could  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  since  his  delicacy  of 
feeling  had  always  prevented  him  from  inquiring 
into  her  past.  This  considerate  trustfulness  touched 
her. 

"I  know  that  you  want  to  hear  what  it  is  that  troubles 
me,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  ;  "you  are  fond  of  me,  and 
want  to  help  me.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  .  .  .  not 

yet." 

He  took  her  hand  tenderly. 

"If  you  would  only  speak  !  This  silence  will  make 
you  ill !" 

She  knew  that  he  was  right,  for  this  enforced  silence  made 
her  suffer  intensely.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  the  frozen 
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floodgates  of  her  heart  had  melted,  she  told  him  all.  Of 
Sir  John's  violence,  the  short  interval  of  peace  and  comfort, 
her  desertion,  the  birth  of  the  child  ...  she  told  him 
everything,  with  an  icy  disregard  of  self,  which  caused 
her  at  one  and  the  same  time  pain  and  a  strange 
satisfaction. 

"What  wild  passions  rage  in  you,"  said  Romney, 
touched  to  the  quick  ;  "and  how  you  can  hate  !" 

"Hate  ?"  she  repeated  broodingly,  "I  do  not  think 
that  I  hated  Sir  John  !  If  I  had  ...  I  should  have  killed 
him  !  I  do  not  hate  Sir  John  !  The  only  person  I  have 
ever  hated  was  a  woman,  a  girl,  who  insulted  me.  It  was 
about  nothing,  but  I  hate  her  still,  and  would  do  her  any 
injury  that  I  could." 

She  spoke  slowly,  striving  to  solve  the  riddle  of  her 
own  heart.  Then  suddenly  she  thought  of  Overton.  If 
she  had  met  him  again,  everything  would  have  been 
different.  She  would  have  belonged  to  him,  body  and 
soul,  without  any  hesitation  or  remorse.  But  he  had  not 
found  it  worth  his  while  to  seek  her.  Was  she  going  to 
hate  him  for  that  ? 


Three  weeks  later  Romney  exhibited  his  "Circe".  As 
Reynolds  had  predicted,  the  work  had  an  immediate 
success,  and  made  its  creator  the  most  famous  painter  in 
London.  The  engravers  copied  it,  picture-dealers  had 
reproductions  of  it  in  their  windows,  and  hundreds  of 
copies  were  sold.  The  crowd  gazed  admiringly  at  this 
fascinating  creature,  who  seemed  to  rise  from  the  gloom 
of  past  ages,  triumphantly  realizing  all  the  dreams  of 
beauty. 

Romney  celebrated  his  success  in  the  solitude  of  his 
studio,  and  it  filled  him  with  a  burning  desire  for  work. 
Another  picture  of  Emma  stood  upon  his  easel,  which 
was  to  represent  her  soul.  He  called  it  "Sensibility", 
and  wished  to  depict  in  it  a  girl's  tender  susceptibility 
that  shrinks  from  every  rough  touch.  He  began  sketches 
for  future  works,  Emma  as  a  Bacchante,  as  Ariadne, 
Alope,  Cassandra,  Miranda,  as  Titania,  Hebe,  Mary 
Magdalen,  Calypso,  a  Sibyl,  Iphigenia,  and  his  portfolios 
were  full  of  wonderful  studies.  He  watched  her  face 
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incessantly,  followed  every  expression  with  eager  eyes, 
and  sought  to  catch  her  most  fleeting  movements  with 
swift  strokes  of  brush  or  pencil.  He  worshipped  in 
Emma  not  only  the  precious  model,  and  a  beautiful 
woman  ;  she  was  to  him  woman  incarnate. 

Nor  did  Emma  remain  untouched  by  the  fascination  of 
being  famous.  She,  the  unknown  and  lowly  born,  was 
made  immortal  by  an  artist's  hand  !  Those  blue  eyes, 
that  ruddy  hair  and  scarlet  mouth,  would  fill  future 
generations  with  delight ;  men  and  women  would  know 
nothing  of  the  real  Emma  Lyon,  except  that  she  was 
born  and  died  in  some  place  or  other,  like  millions  of 
others. 

And  again  the  burning  desire  filled  her  to  be  more  than 
merely  an  object  of  pleasure  for  others  ;  to  take  her  destiny 
into  her  own  hands,  and  guide  it  to  undreamed-of  heights, 
or  to  deepest  abysses.  She  felt  as  if  recovering  from  an 
illness,  and  her  will  and  self-reliance  rose  again  in  all 
their  former  power. 

For  several  weeks  Sir  Harry  Featherstonehaugh  had 
not  been  to  the  studio,  but  at  last,  towards  the  end  of 
spring,  he  appeared  one  morning.  He  had  been  to  his 
mother  and  his  guardian,  to  obtain  their  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  Emma.  Both  had  refused  it  uncon- 
ditionally. 

"Mais  je  ferai  ce  que  je  veux,  quand  meme,"  he  said  ; 
"in  two  years,  when  I  come  of  age,  I  shall  ask  for  your 
hand,  Miss  Hart.  Jusque-la  I  offer  you  Upton  Park  in 
Sussex  for  your  home.  It  is  a  place  with  which  I  can  do 
as  I  like.  En  hiver  nous  serons  a  Londres.  Tout  est 
prepare  ;  we  can  leave  any  day,  and  my  friends  in  Sussex 
are  expecting  you.  We  will  ride,  hunt,  play,  tout  ce  que 
vous  pourrez  souhaiter  I  You  will  be  received  everywhere 
with  the  respect  due  to  Lady  Featherstonehaugh." 

He  bowed  low,  and  looked  at  her  expectantly.  Emma 
had  listened  in  surprise.  Now  she  smiled  mockingly  and 
suspiciously. 

"And  who  will  guarantee  that,  by  the  time  you  are  of 
age,  you  will  not  have  grown  tired  of  me,  and  will  have 
thrown  me  away  like  an  old  glove  ?" 

Silently,  he  produced  a  document  from  his  pocket 
signed  by  a  notary,  and  handed  it  to  Emma. 
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It  stated  that,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  honour  as  a  man 
and  an  English  baronet,  he  promised  to  make  Emma  his 
wife  on  the  day  of  his  coming  of  age.  Should  he  break 
this  promise,  he  gave  a  general  permission  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  In  that  case,  Emma 
was  to  receive  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  compensation, 
and  the  same  sum  was  to  be  hers,  should  he  die  before 
his  coming  of  age. 

Emma  handed  the  document  to  Romney,  who  examined 
it  long  and  carefully,  but  it  seemed  perfectly  legal.  Emma 
need  only  consent,  to  become  Lady  Featherstonehaugh 
after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  The  aim  of  her  ambition  was 
at  hand,  and  yet  she  hesitated.  Some  soft  voice  of  her 
soul  seemed  to  cry  out  against  this  transaction. 

"You  would  look  upon  me  as  your  betrothed,  then  ?" 
she  asked  at  last. 

He  hesitated,  then  bowed  again. 

"Everything  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my  lady  !"  Again 
he  called  her  by  the  proud  title,  and  again  the  word 
had  its  alluring  charm  for  her.  She  was  just  about 
to  consent,  when  Romney  drew  her  into  a  distant 
corner. 

"Do  not  agree  to  this,  Miss  Emma,"  he  said  anxiously  ; 
"don't  you  see  that  Featherstonehaugh  is  a  boy  under 
age  ?  He  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  !" 

Her  eyes  began  to  blaze. 

"I  also  was  under  age  and  did  not  know  what 
I  was  doing !  And  yet  Sir  John  took  me  as  his 
prey  !" 

Romney  looked  confused. 

"Sir  John  acted  like  a  knave,  but  he  did  not  do  it  in 
cold  blood.  He  loved  you  .  .  .  but  you  .  .  ."  he 
stopped. 

"But  I  ?"  she  repeated  quietly,  "how  do  you  know 
that  I  do  not  love  Sir  Harry  ?" 

She  smiled,  looking  at  him  steadily.     Romney  grew 

Eale.    He  tried  to  speak,  but  failed.     With  bowed  head 
e  turned  away. 

She  knew  then  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  therefore  he 
was  weak.  But  her  own  heart  was  dead,  and  that  gave 
her  strength.  Quietly  she  gave  her  hand  to  Sir  Harry 
Featherstonehaugh . 
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"What  am  I  to  call  you  ?"  she  asked. 
"Harry,"  he  replied,  raising  the  slender  fingers  to  his 
lips. 

"And  when  are  we  going  to  Upton  Park  ?" 
"In  three  days,  Lady  Emma  !" 
"In  three  days,  Sir  Harry." 


CHAPTER   TWENTY 

BROAD  green  lawns,  through  which  silvery  streams  ran 
on  their  sparkling  course,  surrounded  Upton  Park  ;  great 
trees,  in  whose  leaves  the  soft  sea  wind  whispered,  cast 
their  deep  shadows  upon  the  narrow  gravel  paths  that 
lost  themselves  in  the  ferns  and  gorse  of  the  lovely  Sussex 
valleys. 

To  the  west,  the  smoke  of  Portsmouth  hung  like  a 
delicate  purple  mist,  while  to  the  south,  beyond  the  green 
fields,  the  sea  spread  out  in  a  sheet  of  gleaming  blue.  The 
coast  dropped  gently  downwards,  mingling  almost  imper- 
ceptibly with  the  white  foam-line  of  the  shore,  and  far 
away  one  could  see  the  dark  waters  near  Spithead,  across 
which  sailing  boats  drew  their  sparkling  furrows. 

The  sea,  the  mysterious,  rich,  and  alluring  sea  !  It 
awoke  the  longings  of  Emma's  childhood  anew  !  She 
would  run  down  to  the  beach,  dip  her  bare  feet  into  the 
waves,  and  play  with  the  water  as  if  it  were  her  own 
especial  property  !  Then  she  would  lie  down  on  the  sand, 
staring  into  the  wide  blue  skies  above  her,  and  return  to 
the  house,  drunk  with  the  joys  of  sun  and  sea- 
winds. 

Sir  Harry  entertained  largely  at  Upton  Park,  and  a 
crowd  of  guests  filled  the  house  and  grounds  with  merry 
life.  Dinners,  hunting  parties,  races,  long  rides  through 
the  lovely  country,  occupied  the  days,  and  at  night  play 
reigned  supreme. 

Emma  was  soon  the  Queen  of  the  party.  Sir  Harry 
taught  her  to  ride,  and  presented  her  with  the  most 
beautiful  horse  in  his  stables.  At  the  head  of  the  noisy 
cavalcade  she  followed  the  hounds  through  wood  and 
field.  She  was  a  perfectly  fearless  rider. 

At  night  she  presided  over  the  gaming  tables  without 
ever  growing  tired.  She  lost  the  money  with  which  Sir 
Harry  liberally  supplied  her  with  the  calmness  of  a.  Lord. 
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Baltimore,  and  joined  in  the  talk  of  sport  and  hunting 
as  if  she  had  spent  her  life  in  the  saddle. 

Her  fertility  in  the  invention  of  new  kinds  of  amusement 
was  inexhaustible.  She  caused  the  French  shepherd 
games,  of  which  Sir  Henry  had  told  her,  to  be  imitated, 
and  filled  the  park  with  sighing  pairs  of  lovers,  who  stared 
at  the  moon  and  sang  madrigals.  Then  she  would  appear, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  nymphs  and  fauns,  who  carried 
torches,  and  filled  the  silent  night  with  shouts  and  laughter. 
Reynolds  and  Romney,  both  invited  to  Upton  Park  by 
Sir  Harry,  seeing  her  thus  in  the  flare  of  the  torches, 
painted  her  as  Bacchante,  the  personification  of  an  inex- 
haustible delight  in  life  and  pleasure. 

The  reputation  of  these  marvellous  parties  soon  spread 
over  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  At  first,  only  the  young 
men,  friends  or  schoolfellows  of  Sir  Harry  accepted  his 
invitations,  while  their  ladies  kept  nervously  aloof  from 
the  "Hebe  Vestine"  of  Dr.  Graham's  "Temple  of  Health". 
But  soon  their  resistance  was  overcome  by  the  temptations 
of  pleasure,  and  by  the  information  that  Emma  never 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  modest  and  decent  behaviour. 
Nobody  had  ever  saen  Emma  give  Sir  Harry  the  smallest 
sign  of  preference,  and  nobody  ever  dared  approach  her 
otherwise  but  with  the  profoundest  respect.  And  Sir 
Harry  himself  removed  the  last  doubt  on  the  day  when 
he  publicly  declared  Emma  to  be  the  future  Lady 
Featherstonehaugh. 

When  she  heard  of  this  she  smiled.  This  was  what  she 
had  desired  !  And  he  bowed  himself  meekly  to  her  will, 
counting  the  hours  that  still  separated  him  from  the  ful- 
filment of  his  heart's  desire.  All  this  she  had  achieved 
by  means  of  a  smiling  face  and  cold  heart  !  She  was 
Circe,  the  sorceress  ! 


Only  one  of  Sir  Harry's  neighbours  obstinately  refused 
every  invitation.  Formerly,  Lord  Halifax  had  been  one  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  careless  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
lately  he  had  withdrawn  himself  more  and  more  from  their 
amusements  and  pastimes.  He  was  entirely  under  his 
wife's  influence,  and  she  was  so  proud  of  her  old  family 
that  she  received  nobody  who  had  not  a  line  of  at  least 
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eight  indisputable  ancestors  behind  him.     Lord  Halifax 
had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  Lady  Halifax  was 
ill.    Sir  Harry  believed  him,  but  Emma  thought  that  she 
knew  better. 
Lady  Halifax  had  been  Jane  Middleton. 


About  the  middle  of  July  horse-racing  took  place  daily 
on  a  long  level  field  near  Upton  Park.  Here  lovers  of 
sport  were  training  the  horses  which  were  to  run  in  the 
great  races  at  Epsom  in  August.  The  entire  nobility  of 
the  country  took  part  in  these  trial  races,  and  the  ladies 
appeared  in  their  carriages  to  watch.  Afterwards,  every- 
body picnicked  near  the  woods,  flirted,  frivolled,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  till  the  evening. 

Emma  avoided  these  entertainments,  following  Lady 
Halifax's  example,  and  saying  that  she  felt  ill.  But  she 
would  not  allow  Sir  Harry  to  absent  himself,  and  sent 
him  off  to  look  after  the  honour  of  his  stable.  In  the 
evening  he  would  relate  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
what  Emma  expected  finally  happened.  Lord  and  Lady 
Halifax  had  appeared  and  had  promised  to  come  on  the 
following  day  as  well. 

Emma  scarcely  slept  that  night.  Early  in  the  morning 
she  sent  Sir  Harry  to  the  race-course,  remaining  in  her 
room  on  the  plea  of  illness.  He  had  barely  left  the  house, 
however,  when  she  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  brought  round, 
and  had  herself  dressed  by  her  maid.  She  chose  one  of 
her  most  beautiful  gowns,  and  sent  a  groom  to  the  race- 
course, who  was  to  inform  her  the  instant  Lady  Halifax 
arrived  there.  She  went  impatiently  downstairs,  and 
entered  the  waiting  carriage. 

At  last  the  groom  came,  panting  with  haste,  and  answered 
her  question.  Her  carriage  dashed  forward.  Reaching 
the  long  line  of  carriages  on  the  course,  she  drove  slowly 
onward,  leaning  back  negligently,  and  smilingly  returning 
the  bows  of  her  many  acquaintances.  Her  eyes  roved 
over  the  riders  and  the  occupants  of  the  vehicles,  and  at  last 
she  found  the  liveries  she  sought  for.  On  the  high  box 
of  his  coach,  sat  Lord  Halifax,  holding  the  reins.  Behind 
him  sat  a  man  who  was  turning  his  back  to  Emma,  and 
pointing  to  the  starting  race-horses.  Opposite  to  him  sat 
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a  delicate,  graceful  woman,  turning  her  pretty  proud  face 
towards  him,  and  looking  up  at  him  beneath  her  large  hat 
with  its  floating  plumes  and  veil. 

It  was  Jane  Middleton  ! 

A  space  grew  clear  next  to  Lord  Halifax's  carriage,  and 
Emma  ordered  her  own  to  move  on  beside  it.  In  passing, 
the  wheels  of  the  two  carriages  grazed  each  other  and 
everybody  turned  towards  her.  She  had  been  leaning 
forward,  her  flaming  eyes  fixed  upon  Lady  Jane's  face  ; 
then  suddenly  she  grew  white,  and  sank  back  trembling  in 
her  seat,  closing  her  eyes  as  if  dazed. 

The  man  sitting  opposite  to  Jane   .    .    .   who  was  it  ? 

The  sound  of  crunching  wheels  startled  her.  Lord 
Halifax  was  backing  his  horses  without  touching  Emma's 
carriage.  Lady  Halifax  leaned  back  talking  animatedly 
with  Overton,  who  was  still  turning  his  back  upon  Emma 
as  if  of  set  purpose.  In  passing,  Jane's  eyes  swept  care- 
lessly over  Emma,  as  if  she  did  not  see  her.  She  had  the 
same  proud,  derisive  stare  as  when  she  had  addressed  the 
lines  to  Emma  in  Mrs.  Barker's  school : 

"Mr.  Lyon  was  a  workman, 
A  workman  in  North  Wales  1" 

Forgetting  everything,  Emma  sprang  from  her  seat. 

"Why  are  you  taking  flight,  Lady  Halifax  ?"  she  cried 
with  a  sneering  laugh.  "Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?" 

Not  a  muscle  in  the  faces  of  the  others  showed  that 
they  had  heard.  Jane  continued  to  talk  with  the  same 
proud  calm,  Overton  kept  his  back  turned,  and  Lord 
Halifax  turned  his  horses  away.  He  drove  past  the  rows 
of  carriages  to  the  starting-place,  and  stopped  there. 
Informed  by  his  friends  of  Emma's  arrival,  Sir  Harry 
came  to  greet  her,  beaming  with  pleasure,  bringing  a 
crowd  of  acquaintances  who  surrounded  her  carriage,  and 
paid  their  homage  to  the  future  Lady  Featherstonehaugh. 
Emma  listened  smiling,  but  while  she  laughed  and  joked, 
wild  thoughts  were  flashing  through  her  brain,  and  red 
fires  danced  before  her  eyes.  But  when  the  next  race 
called  away  the  others,  and  she  remained  alone  with  Sir 
Harry,  she  suddenly  sank  back,  and  as  he  bent  over  her 
anxiously,  she  burst  into  te^rs, 
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Pressed  by  him  for  the  cause  of  her  distress,  she  at  last 
told  him  all.  He  clenched  his  teeth,  and  a  dangerous 
light  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  mounted  the  box  of  her 
carriage  and  drove  it  to  the  starting-place.  Lord  Halifax 
saw  him  approaching,  and  attempted  to  avoid  him,  but 
Sir  Harry  was  too  quick.  With  a  sudden  sharp  touch  of 
his  whip,  he  brought  his  horses  right  in  front  of  those  of 
Lord  Halifax. 

"Hallo,  Featherstonehaugh !"  shouted  Lord  Halifax, 
"what  are  you  doing  ?  Have  you  lost  control  over  your 
beasts?" 

"Neither  over  them  nor  myself,"  replied  Sir  Harry, 
getting  off  the  box  and  helping  Emma  to  alight,  "I  only 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  introducing  Miss  Hart,  my 
future  wife,  to  Lady  Halifax  !  I  am  sure  that  Lady  Halifax, 
with  her  renowned  good  nature,  will  bid  her 
welcome  !" 

He  had  led  Emma  up  to  the  carriage,  and  bowed  to 
Lady  Halifax,  looking  at  her  gravely.  But  she  took  no 
notice  of  him.  Staring  at  Emma  she  leant  back  in  her  seat, 
playing  with  her  handkerchief  absent-mindedly.  Suddenly 
it  fell  from  her  hand  and  fluttered  to  Emma's  feet. 

Then  Lady  Halifax  raised  her  eyes,  as  if  in  amazement, 
to  her  husband's  face. 

"Miss  Emma  Hart  ?  Was  she  not  formerly  called  by 
another  game,  Augustus  ?  Do  you  not  remember  the 
pretty  little  servant  girl  who  carried  a  turkey  for  us  at 
Hawarden  ?  I  believe  I  gave  her  a  shilling  !" 

An  angry  sound  escaped  Sir  Harry's  lips. 

"Lady  Halifax  !" 

She  nodded  to  Sir  Harry,  as  if  only  now  perceiving  him. 

"Ah,  Sir  Harry,  how  do  you  do  ?  How  is  Lady  Feather- 
stonehaugh, your  dear  mother  ?"  Without  waiting  for 
his  answer,  she  turned  to  the  man  in  her  carriage  :  "Do 
you  know  what  I  have  done  with  my  pocket-handkerchief, 
Greville  ?  Oh,  I  have  dropped  it  !  It  is  there,  in  front 
of  that  girl.  Pick  it  up,  Emma  !" 

She  put  out  her  hand,  her  eyes  full  of  malicious  enjoyment. 

Meeting  the  uncomfortable  look  in  Lord  Halifax's  face 
with  flaming  eyes,  Sir  Harry  dropped  Emma's  hand, 
picked  up  the  handkerchief,  and  gave  it  to  Lady  Jane. 

"Permit  me  to  take  the  place  of  the  little  servant  girl, 
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your  ladyship,"  he  said  icily,  then  signalled  to  his  coach- 
man, "Lord  Halifax,  the  path  is  free  now  !" 

Sir  Harry  drove  with  Emma  back  to  Upton  Park  and 
during  the  short  drive  they  sat  side  by  side  without 
speaking.  Only  once  he  spoke  his  brooding  thoughts. 

"She  gave  you  a  shilling?"  he  asked.  "May  I  know 
the  meaning  of  that  ?" 

Emma  tried  to  pull  herself  together  with  an  effort.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying.  What  did  she  care 
about  Jane  Middleton's  shilling  now !  Greville  !  Why 
had  Jane  called  him  Greville  ?  She  started,  for  she  had 
said  the  name  aloud. 

"Greville  ?"  repeated  Sir  Harry,  "why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"I  thought  .  .  .  was  he  not  called  by  a  different  name 
formerly  ?"  she  stammered  confused  ;  "was  not  his  name 
Overt  on  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  !  Greville  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Brooke,  first  Earl  of  Warwick.  On  his 
mother's  side,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton, 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  His  uncle,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
is  Ambassador  at  Naples.  Greville  belongs  to  a  very  good 
family,  but  as  a  younger  son,  he  is  badly  off.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  looking  for  a  rich  wife.  He  has  been  staying 
with  Lord  Halifax  for  a  few  days,  and  slanderous  tongues 
say  that  he  is  in  love  with  Lady  Halifax.  But  scandal 
always  has  a  lot  to  say  !"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

He  loved  Jane  Middleton  !  Was  there  a  mist  before 
her  eyes  that  prevented  her  from  seeing  Sir  Harry's 
hand  as  he  helped  her  out  of  the  carrage  ?  And  when  she 
went  up  to  her  room  she  felt  as  if  the  stairs  and  walls  were 
trembling.  Deadly  tired,  she  sank  down  upon  her  bed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  started  up  with  a  wild 
scream.  Romeo  .  .  .  !  His  head  lay  in  her  lap,  his  face 
was  ghastly  white,  and  his  glassy  eyes  stared  up  at  her 
with  a  terrible,  unseeing  look. 

Romeo  was  dead  ! 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-ONE 

WHEN  Emma  appeared  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Sir 
Harry  met  her  in  his  usual  courteous  manner.  He  led  her 
to  the  table,  and  took  his  seat  opposite,  asking  about  her 
plans  for  the  day,  and  begging  her  to  accompany  him  to 
the  afternoon  races. 

"You  can  do  so  without  fear,"  he  added,  observing  her 
negative  gesture.  "Lord  Halifax  est  tombe  malade  \" 

"111  ?"  she  repeated,  and  then  started  up  suddenly, 
"Sir  Harry,  what  has  happened  ?  Have  you  killed  him  ?" 

He  smiled  quietly. 

"Une  bagatelle !  Only  a  shot  through  the  arm.  Un 
petit  souvenir  pour  Lady  Halifax,  to  remind  her  that  a 
man  has  always  to  suffer  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  wife  !" 

She  rose,  confused.  She  felt  that  she  must  thank  him 
for  his  manly  defence  of  herself,  and  was  going  round  the 
table  to  give  him  her  hand.  Half-way  she  hesitated. 
She  had  always  mocked  him,  and  now  she  was  almost 
afraid  of  him,  and  she  knew  he  would  want  to  kiss  her, 
and  that  she  would  have  to  submit. 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,  Sir  Harry,"  she  stammered, 
sitting  down  again,  "and  I  am  most  grateful." 

"But  why  ?  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  defend  her  qui  porter  a 
un  jour  le  nom  de  Lady  Featherstonehaugh  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  she  murmured,  "I  shall  be  your  wife  some 
day." 

"But  that  affair  of  yesterday,"  he  said,  "has  shown 
me,  that  by  my  disregard  of  slander,  I  have  brought  you 
into  a  false  position.  Je  ne  fais  que  de  faux  pas,  n'est-ce 
pas?  May  I  therefore  make  another  proposition?" 

And  he  explained  his  new  plan  to  her.  They  would  not 
wait  for  their  marriage  until  he  came  of  age,  but  would  be 
married  in  London  secretly,  and  then  go  abroad  till  the 
following  year.  When  he  was  of  age,  they  would  return 
to  England ;  he  would  acquaint  his  family  with  the  fait 
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accompli,  and  introduce  Emma  as  his  wife.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler.  The  only  unpleasant  part  was,  that 
they  would  have  to  separate  for  a  short  while.  Emma 
should  go  to  Hawarden  and  Sir  Harry  to  Leicester,  to 
procure  the  necessary  licence  for  their  marriage. 

"Say  yes,  Miss  Emma,"  he  begged,  "and  let  us  end 
this  impossible  situation." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  as  he  stood  before  her,  a  picture 
of  honourable  manliness.  His  usually  expressionless  eyes 
looked  warm  and  tender,  and  his  words  were  natural 
and  simple.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  would  learn  to  love 
him  some  day. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  slowly. 

"But  suppose  that  I  did  not  love  you,  Sir  Harry  ?" 
she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  his  face,  "and  that  I  loved 
someone  else  ?" 

He  grew  pale,  and  clenched  his  hands. 

"Another  ?"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "I  would 
...  no  !"  he  interrupted  himself,  "it  is  not  possible. 
You  are  honest,  and  you  would  have  told  me  !" 

"Perhaps  I  did  not  know  myself  ?" 

"Miss  Emma  !" 

Suddenly  she  burst  out  laughing. 

"You  are  very  funny,  Sir  Harry,"  she  mocked  ;  "by 
one  single  word  one  can  upset  you  completely  !  Very 
well  then,  no  !  I  love  nobody  else.  And  if  you  insist 
upon  your  proposal " 

"You  agree  ?"  he  interrupted  joyfully. 

"Give  me  one  hour  to  think  it  over,"  she  replied,  "and 
do  not  let  me  be  disturbed." 

She  nodded  to  him  and  left  the  room.  Arrived  in  her 
own  apartment,  she  wrote  one  single  word  on  a  sheet  of 
notepaper : 

"Quits  !" 

Then  she  opened  her  dress,  drew  out  the  shilling  that 
hung  on  its  ribbon,and  put  it  with  the  paper  into  an  envelope. 

This  she  sent  by  a  groom  on  horseback  to  Jane,  Lady 
Halifax. 


Three  days  later  she  went  to  London.     She  intended 
to  remain  there  for  two  days  at  an  hotel,  and  then  go  on 
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to  Hawarden.  In  three  weeks'  time  she  was  to  meet  Sir 
Harry  again  in  London,  and  he  would  meanwhile  make 
all  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  secret  marriage 
and  Continental  tour.  She  went  in  one  of  Sir  Harry's 
travelling  carriages,  and  a  groom  was  sent  on  ahead,  to 
order  fresh  horses  at  each  stopping  place,  so  that  the 
journey  continued  without  interruption.  Smith,  Sir 
Harry's  faithful  old  valet,  acted  as  courier  ;  he  had  the 
money  in  his  keeping,  and  was  to  take  care  that  his  future 
mistress  wanted  for  nothing. 

Emma  herself  felt  driven  to  break  with  her  past.  She 
never  stopped  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  changing 
of  horses,  she  took  her  meals  in  the  carriage,  and  slept 
in  it. 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  her  carriage  stopped. 
At  a  hilly  part  of  the  road,  which  was  in  bad  condition 
owing  to  the  heavy  spring  rains,  the  horses  of  another 
travelling  carriage  had  fallen,  and,  struggling  madly  in 
their  entangled  traces,  had  injured  the  coachman.  The 
traveller,  himself  unhurt,  had  dragged  the  unconscious 
coachman  from  beneath  the  horses,  and  was  trying  to 
restore  him.  But  he  was  unable  to  raise  the  overturned 
coach  without  asistance  so  as  to  continue  his  journey. 

Smith  related  all  this  to  Emma,  while  Emma's  coachman 
and  groom  went  to  help  the  stranger.  Then  they  dis- 
covered that  the  axle  was  broken,  and  that  the  stranger 
must  continue  on  foot,  unless  the  lady  would  offer  him  a 
seat  in  her  own  carriage. 

"He  was  going  to  ask  your  ladyship  to  oblige  him," 
said  Smith,  "but  when  he  heard  that  we  came  from  Upton 
Park,  he  desisted.  He  is  going  to  remain  with  his  injured 
coachman  till  we  can  send  him  help  from  the  next  stopping 
place." 

"He  seems  to  be  no  friend  of  Sir  Harry's  then,"  said 
Emma  indifferently  ;  "do  you  know  him,  Smith  ?" 

"It  is  Mr.  Greville,  my  lady,  who  was  staying  with 
Lord  Halifax." 

Emma  started 

"Very  well,  Smith,"  she  said  with  difficulty,  "as  soon  as 
the  road  is  clear  we  will  go  on  " 

"It  is  clear  already,  my  lady  " 

She  thought  a  moment. 
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"I  do  not  think  Sir  Harry  capable  of  impoliteness  even 
to  his  greatest  enemy,"  she  said  at  last ;  "ask  Mr.  Greville 
to  come  to  me  for  a  minute." 

Smith  bowed  and  went.  In  a  few  moments  she  saw  the 
man  of  whom  she  had  always  dreamed  approaching  in 
the  light  of  a  lantern.  She  had  known  nothing  about  him 
but  his  name,  and  even  that  had  been  a  false  one. 

Mr.  Greville  came  up  to  her,  and  lifted  his  hat  coldly. 

"You  desire  to  see  me,  Miss  Hart  ?" 

The  sound  of  his  voice  made  her  tremble. 

"You  know  me  ?"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

His  lips  .  .  .  those  lips  she  had  so  often  kissed  in 
imagination  .  .  .  curled  scornfully. 

"I  saw  Miss  Hart  when  she  was  introduced  to  Lady 
Halifax  as  the  future  mistress  of  Upton  Park.  I  have 
also  heard  of  Dr.  Graham's  "Hebe  Vestina",  and  of 
Romney's  model.  Further,  I  have  read  the  letter,  and 
seen  the  shilling  Miss  Hart  sent  to  Lady  Halifax." 

His  words  fell  on  her  like  blows.  She  raised  herself 
impetuously. 

"And  therefore  you  think  me  bad  and  wicked  ?" 

He  hesitated,  then  laughed  shortly. 

"Do  you  wish  to  bring  me  also  face  to  face  with  Sir 
Harry's  pistol  ?  You  will  permit  me  not  to  take  any  notice 
of  things  that  do  not  concern  me." 

Emma  laughed  scornfully  also. 

"You  are  very  cautious  !  All  the  same,  I  wish  you  to 
have  a  correct  opinion  of  me.  My  path  will  bring  me  among 
your  friends  ..." 

"Sir  Harry  Featherstonehaugh's  friends  are  not  mine," 
he  interrupted  rudely. 

She  pitted  her  contempt  against  his  rough  pride. 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Greville !  Among  Sir  Harry's 
friends  it  is  customary  for  one  to  be  responsible  for  the 
things  one  does.  They  do  not  hide  behind  an  assumed 
name,  Mr.  Overton  !" 

He  stepped  back  surprised. 

"Overton?"  he  stammered,  "so  I  did  not  make  a 
mistake,  after  all  ?  You  are " 

Looking  at  Smith,  she  stopped  him. 

"In  any  case,  I  believe  that  I  have  the  right  not  to  be 
judged  by  appearances  !  I  ask  it  of  your  honour  as  a 
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gentleman  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  speak.    How  far 
is  it  to  the  next  stopping-place,  Smith  ?" 

"Half  an  hour,  my  lady." 

"Mr.  Greville,  this  half -hour  I  claim  for  myself.  Please 
get  in.  Smith,  tell  the  groom  to  remain  with  the  injured 
coachman,  then  get  up  on  the  box  and  tell  our  man  to 
drive  on." 

•••  Without  reply  Mr.  Greville  obeyed. 
*•  Emma  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  the  light  of  the  carriage 
lantern  fell  upon  his  face,  while  she  remained  in  darkness. 
She  felt  triumphant  in  having  forced  him  to  obey  her, 
and  felt  full  of  anger  against  him,  Sir  Harry,  Jane  Halifax 
and  herself.  She  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Greville,  her 
anger  gave  her  strength.  She  intended  to  show  him 
the  character  of  the  woman  he  was  supposed  to  love  and 
then  leave  him  contemptuously. 

She  began  to  speak  coldly  and  quietly,  but  as  her  words 
brought  her  back  to  the  old  times,  the  old  wounds  began 
to  hurt  anew,  and  all  the  misery  in  which  she  had  lived 
became  clear  to  her.  She  felt  as  if  her  heart's  blood  was 
flowing  away  with  her  words. 

"I  ask  you  to  judge  between  Jane  Halifax  and  myself," 
she  concluded  with  naming  eyes.  "What  have  I  done 
that  she  should  trample  me  under  her  feet  ?  Must  I 
receive  her  insults  as  if  they  were  favours  ?  Humbly, 
without  a  struggle  ?" 

He  had  listened  silently,  now  he  lifted  his  head  quickly. 

"Humbly  ?  You  did  not  look  humble,  Miss  Hart. 
And  you  have  had  your  revenge  upon  Lady  Halifax.  It 
is  not  your  fault  if  she  is  not  a  widow  to-day." 

"The  duel  ?"  she  said  angrily,  "I  did  not  want  it  ... 
I  knew  nothing  about  it  !" 

"And  your  letter  ?  It  was  a  dagger's  thrust  to  Lady 
Jane." 

"That  is  what  it  was  meant  to  be  !  Has  she  felt  at  last 
what  it  is  like  to  be  tortured  without  being  able  to  defend 
oneself?" 

She  threw  herself  back  and  laughed,  a  convulsive  laugh 
that  brought  the  blood  to  her  face. 

"That  seems  to  please  you,"  said  Greville,  disapprovingly 
and  coldly  ;  "have  you  no  feeling  of  remorse  ?" 

She  laughed  more  cruelly. 

M 
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"Did  she  feel  remorseful  when  she  humbled  me  to  the 
dust  ?  Why  should  an  uneducated  girl  of  the  people 
have  finer  feelings  than  the  great  lady  ?" 

"The  old  contrasts,"  he  said  nodding  ;  "it  was  a  mistake 
on  your  mother's  part  to  send  you  to  that  elegant  school. 
Lady  Jane  would  never  have  committed  that  error  if  you 
had  remained  in  your  own  sphere  of  life." 

Emma  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  Perhaps  you  excuse 
her  conduct  as  well !  Of  course,  you  .  .  ."she  hesitated, 
then  went  on,  "you  love  Lady  Halifax,  you  adore 
her  !" 

Now  it  was  said  !  That  was  why  she  had  rejoiced  when 
she  had  heard  to  whom  the  broken  carriage  belonged  ! 
To  say  this,  she  had  forced  Mr.  Greville  to  accept  her 
assistance  !  To  hear  this,  he  sat  opposite  to  her  now  ! 
She  had  obeyed  an  inward  force,  stronger  than  herself, 
that  bade  her  throw  these  words  in  his  face  !  Words, 
in  which  a  secret  question  seemed  to  tremble,  and  raise 
appealing  hands.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Greville  had  started  up  in  his  seat. 

"What  are  you  saying  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  in  love  with 
Lady  Halifax  !  Who  invented  this  nonsense  ?" 

"I  heard  it  spoken  about.    Is  it  not  true  ?" 

"It  is  a  lie,  an  infamous  lie  !" 

A  deep  sigh  broke  from  her  lips.  She  believed  him,  but 
she  longed  to  hear  it  again. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders  doubt- 
fully, "it  is  a  gentleman's  duty  to  deny  such  an  assertion  !" 

"Miss  Hart,  you  are  venturing  very  far,"  he  cried,  his 
eyes  flashing  threateningly.  Then  he  seemed  to  reflect. 
"If  you  will  promise  not  to  speak  of  it  ...  it  is  painful 
to  me.  .  .  ." 

"I  promise,  Mr.  Greville,"  she  said  smiling. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  asked  for  the  hand  of 
Lady  Halifax's  sister  Henrietta,  in  marriage.  I  had  begged 
Lady  Halifax  to  speak  with  her  father  about  it.  That 
was  the  reason  of  my  visit  to  Lord  Halifax." 

Emma  felt  herself  growing  white. 

"And  what  did  Lady  Halifax's  father  answer  ?"  she 
asked  in  a  toneless  voice  ;  "did  she  give  you  any  hope  ?" 

"Hope  ?"  he    said  laughing  bitterly,   "he  said  I  was 
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to  show  that  I  possessed  a  suitable  income.  Suitable  ! 
Lord  Middleton  is  rich,  and  his  daughters  spoilt.  But 
my  position  in  the  Foreign  Office  gives  me  an  income  that 
is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  bachelor.  I  have 
no  money,  being  a  younger  son,  but  I  have  debts  !  My 
uncle,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  though  rich,  is  married,  and 
still  young  enough  to  have  children  of  his  own.  Therefore 
my  suit  is  hopeless." 

"And  that  makes  you  unhappy  ?"  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  lightly.  "Is  Henrietta  Middleton  pretty  ?  Do  you 
love  her  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  instead  of  an  answer.  A 
pleasant  sense  of  fatigue  stole  over  Emma,  and  her  heart 
was  full  of  a  warm,  quiet  happiness.  She  could  have  gone 
on  driving  like  this  for  ever. 

When  they  stopped  at  the  halting  place,  he  helped 
her  to  alight,  and  courteously  led  her  into  the  small 
country  inn,  ordering  tea  and  something  to  eat  for  both  of 
them.  Emma  intended  to  continue  her  journey,  while 
Greville  was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  following  morning. 
During  the  simple  meal,  waited  upon  by  Smith,  they  talked 
of  indifferent  subjects,  like  people  meeting  for  the  first 
time.  Greville  spoke  of  his  profession,  his  delight  in  old 
pictures  and  crystals,  on  which  he  spent  his  small  income 
and  so  got  into  debt.  The  quiet  life  of  a  scholar  pleased 
him.  His  rooms  in  Portman  Square  were  filled  with  curios 
whose  number  he  was  always  striving  to  increase.  He 
possessed  a  beautiful  painting  of  Venus  by  an  unknown 
painter,  but  which  he  said  must  certainly  have  been  a 
work  of  Correggio. 

"If  I  am  successful  in  proving  the  truth  of  this  surmise, 
and  when  my  collection  of  crystals  is  complete,  I  shall  get 
a  small  fortune  by  their  sale  !" 

"And  then  I  suppose  you  will  marry  ?" 

"In  my  position  one  must  be  very  rich  to  be  able  to 
marry,"  he  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "I  dare  say 
that  I  shall  remain  a  bachelor  !" 

"A  bachelor's  life  is  pleasant  enough,"  she  answered, 
lightly  and  playfully.  "There  are  sufficient  pretty  girls 
who  are  ready  to  console  its  solitude  1" 

With  a  look  of  disgust  he  shook  his  head. 

"That  is  not  for  me  !  Those  girls  are  never  faithful,  and 
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I  am  very  jealous  !  Once,  it  is  true,  I  was  very  near 
entering  upon  that  sort  of  relation  !" 

He  looked  at  her  with  strangely  mocking  eyes.  She  knew 
what  he  meant,  and  she  had  got  him  where  she  wanted. 

"Oh  !"  she  replied  negligently,  "is  it  an  amusing  story  ? 
And  may  one  hear  it  ? 

"It  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  during  a  performance 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet",  he  said,  "when  I  saw  a  very 
lovely  girl,  young,  gentle  and  innocent.  She  had  a  fainting 
fit,  and  I  helped  her  a  little.  She  was  a  shop-girl,  in  a 
jeweller's  shop  in  the  Strand." 

She  smiled  with  difficulty. 

"A  shop-girl  ?  Did  she  tell  you  that,  or  did  you  guess 
it  by  her  looks  ?" 

"I  made  inquiries  about  her,  but  could  not  continue 
our  acquaintance,  as  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Scotland. 
When  I  returned,  she  had  left  her  employment.  She  had 
gone  to  live  with  a  Miss  Kelly,  an  impossible  woman." 

"And  you  did  nothing  to  save  her  ?" 

"What  could  I  have  done  ?  She  had  gone  to  Miss 
Kelly  of  her  own  free  will." 

"Could  she  not  have  been  misled  ?  Suppose  she  had 
been  sorry,  and  longed  to  be  saved  ?  Perhaps  also  she 
went  to  Miss  Kelly  because  she  thought  that  you  had 
forgotten  her.  Did  she  know  your  name  ?" 

A  look,  half  of  pity,  half  of  scorn,  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

"You  waste  your  pity,  Miss  Hart  !  She  consoled  herself 
very  quickly  and  to-day  she  is  betrothed  to  a  very  rich 
man  whom  she  loves." 

He  leant  forward,  as  if  waiting  for  another  question. 
Just  then  the  landlord  entered  to  say  that  the  carriage 
was  ready. 

Greville  rose,  thanking  Emma  with  a  few  brief  polite 
words  for  her  help.  Then  he  offered  her  his  arm  to  lead 
her  to  the  carriage.  Starting  as  if  he  had  struck  her,  she 
ran  past  him. 

Then  she  sat  alone  in  her  carriage  through  the  long, 
lonely  night. 
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IN  London  Smith  procured  everything  that  was  necessary 
for  Emma's  journey  to  Hawarden.  Emma  herself  took 
no  notice  of  anything  he  did  ;  if  he  addressed  a  question 
to  her,  she  replied,  and  forgot  again  the  next  instant. 
She  felt  as  if  her  brain  were  empty  and  bloodless.  She 
shivered  in  the  sultry  heat  brooding  over  the  town,  left 
her  food  untasted,  and  dragged  herself  along  as  though 
her  limbs  were  becoming  paralysed.  She  felt  miserable 
and  ashamed,  for  she  knew  that  Greville  despised  her. 

Romney  .  .  .  should  she  go  to  him  ?  She  stood  before 
his  house  one  day  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  she  knew 
that  he  would  receive  her  with  open  arms.  Perhaps  his 
painter's  eyes  would  detect  some  new  charm  in  her  present 
dejection,  for  had  he  not  painted  her  as  Mary  Magdalen, 
when  she  had  returned  from  her  visit  to  Sheridan,  full 
of  humiliation  and  despair  ? 

Everything  that  moved  her  was  to  him  an  inspiration. 
.  .  .  She  was  only  his  model,  however  eagerly  he  might 
deny  it.  And  he  would  ask  her  .  .  .  would  torture  her 
with  questions.  .  .  .  Shivering,  she  walked  on,  not 
thinking  of  where  she  was  going.  Suddenly  she  found 
herself  in  Portman  Square. 

How  had  she  got  here  ?  What  did  she  want  ?  That 
house  over  there  was  Greville's  !  It  was  a  handsome 
building  standing  in  a  garden.  The  evening  wind  brought 
the  scent  of  roses  and  heliotrope  on  its  cool  wings.  Only 
one  night  more,  Emma  was  thinking  dully  ;  then  came 
her  home,  then  Sir  Harry  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  . 

It  was  time  to  return  to  the  hotel,  to  listen  to  Smith's 
arrangements,  to  go  to  bed  .  .  .  and  to  try  to  sleep.  .  .  . 
As  she  was  turning  away  she  saw  Greville.  He  was  standing 
at  one  of  the  open  windows,  looking  at  the  evening  sky. 
Then  he  stepped  back,  and  a  light  appeared  in  the  room 
behind  him. 
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Somebody — she  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  man 
or  a  woman — had  opened  the  front  door,  and  then  pointed 
down  a  passage.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing  except 
that  she  was  in  the  same  house  with  Greville.  He  did 
not  hear  her  entrance  as  he  sat  reading  at  a  table,  the 
light  of  the  lamp  falling  upon  his  handsome  face  and 
downcast  eyes. 

She  stared  at  him,  as  if  fascinated,  clinging  to  the  door- 
frame, with  trembling  knees,  and  panting  breath.  Had 
she  moved  ?  He  turned  suddenly,  saw  her,  and  sprang  up. 

"Miss  Hart  !  What  has  happened  ?  What  brings  you 
here  ?"  She  could  not  remember  what  she  had  intended 
to  say  to  him.  Outside  on  the  road,  she  had  repeated 
her  little  speech  to  herself,  word  for  word  ;  now  her  mind 
was  a  blank.  She  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  at  him.  How 
handsome  he  was  .  .  .  and  how  she  loved  him  ! 

But  there  was  a  sparkle  as  of  anger  in  his  eyes  ...  as 
if  he  told  her  to  go  .  .  .  drove  her  out  .  .  .  ! 

Terror  filled  her.  Throwing  herself  down  before  him, 
she  clasped  his  knees. 

"Why  do  you  hate  me  ?"  she  cried  ;  "why  do  you 
think  badly  of  me  ?  I  have  never  done  you  any  harm  !  I 
have  always  thought  of  you  as  of  something  great  and 
sacred  !  If  you  will  not  forgive  me  ...  if  you  drive  me 
away  ...  I  cannot  live  if  you  despise  me  !" 

He  drew  back  in  surprise. 

"Forgive  ?  I  do  not  understand  !  What  have  I  to 
forgive  ?  But  first,  please  get  up." 

She  dropped  her  supplicating  hands,  but  remained 
kneeling. 

She  murmured  in  a  low  voice:  "I  waited  for  you,  hoped 
for  your  coming,  and  dreamt  of  what  would  happen  then. 
But  you  never  came.  Then  that  woman  took  me,  and 
did  with  me  as  she  chose.  When  I  spoke  of  you,  she 
laughed  at  me.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  known  your  real  name  ! 
I  would  have  begged  my  way  to  your  side  !  No,  don't  be 
angry  !  I  am  not  reproaching  you  ...  all  the  blame  is 
mine  !  Why  had  I  no  belief  in  you  .  .  .  why  did  I  go 
with  her  ?  I  was  weak  and  full  of  doubts.  And  that  was 
the  root  from  which  all  my  other  misery  sprung." 

She  was  silent,  only  her  eyes  spoke,  eyes  pleading  with 
him  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
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His  face  grew  more  gentle. 

"How  could  you  expect  anything  of  me  ?  You  had  only 
seen  me  once,  and  spoken  a  few  trivial  words.  .  .  ." 

She  raised  her  head  eagerly,  but  meeting  his  look, 
blushed  and  turned  away. 

"It  is  true,"  she  said,  "I  knew  nothing  of  you.  Only 
.  .  .  you  had  kissed  me." 

He  stared  at  her,  amazed  and  confused. 

"You  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  one  thoughtless 
kiss  ..." 

"No  man  had  ever  kissed  me  before  ...  I  was  inex- 
perienced ...  I  thought  it  was  love.  .  .  ." 

She  smiled  sadly,  and  rose  to  her  feet.  "I  will  go  now. 
Forgive  me  for  coming  here.  And  if  you  ever  think  of 
me,  do  so  with  gentleness.  I  deserve  it  at  your  hands." 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  quivering  voice,  and  gave  him  a  long 
look  of  farewell.  Then  she  turned  to  go.  With  a  few 
quick  steps  he  reached  her  side. 

"Miss  Emma,  do  you  think  that,  after  what  you  have 
told  me,  I  can  let  you  go  like  this  ?" 

His  eyes  blazed,  his  lips  trembled,  his  whole  face  suddenly 
breathed  passion.  She  drew  back  alarmed. 

"No  .  .  .  no,  Mr.  Greville  !  Let  us  part  quietly.  I 
know  that  you  think  ...  I  do  not  complain  ...  I 
deserve  it  !  But  in  the  name  of  all  I  hold  sacred  .  .  . 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  came  here.  .  .  . 
I  was  wretched.  ...  I  was  in  a  dream.  ...  I  wanted 
to  see  you  just  once,  before  I  .  .  ." 

She  stopped.    His  face  was  close  to  hers. 

"Before  you    .    .    .    what  ?"  he  urged. 

"I  won't  think  of  it  !"  she  cried,  then,  dropping  her 
head,  she  stammered  breathlessly.  "Why  do  I  love  you 
.  .  .  oh,  why  do  I  love  you  so  ?" 


He  kissed  her  wildly,  passionately  ;  kissed  her  mouth, 
her  eyes,  her  hair  and  her  hands.  Unresisting,  she  lay  in 
his  arms.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  storm  of  passion,  he 
released  her  suddenly. 

"The  window !"  he  exclaimed  in  alarm,  "the  open 
window  !  If  anyone  saw  us  ...  I  have  to  be  careful  .  .  . 
my  reputation  ...  my  career,  ..."  Quickly  he  closed 
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the  window,  and  drew  the  curtains  close.  "You  must  be 
careful,  too,  Emma.  Your  servant  .  .  .  suppose  he  has 
followed  you  ...  to  report  to  Sir  Harry  .  .  ."he  laughed 
in  a  forced  way.  .  .  .  "I  at  least  should  be  suspicious  if 
I  possessed  so  beautiful  a  woman  1" 

She  looked  at  him  in  slight  surprise.  He  was  extra- 
ordinarily cool  and  calculating. 

"Let  him  watch  me  !  What  do  I  care  ?" 

"You  do  not  mean  that.  If  Sir  Harry  heard  that  you 
had  come  here  .  .  ."he  hesitated,  and  grew  red,  "not 
because  of  myself,"  he  went  on  hastily  ;  "I  am  not  afraid 
of  him.  But  you  .  .  .  you  are  jeopardizing  your  future. 
He  wants  to  marry  you  !" 

She  nodded. 

"Yes,  he  wants  to  marry  me,"  she  said,  glad  to  be 
able  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was  not  quite  despised  ; 
"he  has  even  given  me  a  promise  of  marriage  in 
writing." 

She  drew  the  document  from  her  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

"What  carelessness  1"  he  exclaimed  after  he  had  read 
it.  "Why,  he  has  delivered  himself  up  to  you,  bound  hand 
and  foot !  Now  I  understand  why  you  are  not  afraid  of 
him  !  You  have  got  him  fast !" 

What  did  he  mean  ?   Emma  grew  anxious. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  say  ?"  she  asked  ;  "surely  you 
don't  believe  that  I  still  intend  to  marry  him  ?" 

"But  why  not  ?" 

"After  what  has  happened  between  us.   .   .   ." 

"What  has  happened  ?    Nothing  at  all !" 

She  looked  at  him  sadly. 

"You  are  right.  I  am  blameless  before  the  world.  But 
before  myself  .  .  .  when  Sir  Harry  proposed  to  me,  I 
told  him  that  my  heart  was  free.  I  was  not  lying,  I 
believed  that  it  was  so.  But  now  .  .  .  that  I  know  better, 
I  should  become  quite  bad  .  .  .  quite  bad.  .  .  ." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  He 
walked  up  and  down  restlessly,  thinking  deeply.  Then  he 
came  up  to  her,  drew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  looked 
at  her  long  and  searchingly. 

"Let  us  talk  sensibly,"  he  said  quietly,  leading  her  to 

couch,  and  sitting  down  beside  her.    "Before  anything 
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else,  I  must  tell  you  this ;  I  cannot  marry  you.  Never  ! 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

Startled  at  the  sharp  tone  of  his  voice,  she  looked  up, 
then  smiled,  and  stroked  his  arm  timidly. 

"If  I  may  only  love  you  a  little   .   .   ." 

"Yes,  but  how  do  you  mean  that  ?  I  am  poor,  I  could 
only  offer  you  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  No  beautiful 
clothes  ...  or  carriages,  or  jewels;  no  wonderful 
parties.  .  .  ." 

Again  she  smiled  that  strange  dream-like  smile. 

"If  I  can  be  near  you.    .    .    ." 

"And  then  ...  I  love  study,  I  cannot  exist  without 
severe  mental  work.  If  you  lived  beside  me,  without 
sympathy  with,  or  understanding  of,  my  aims  and  interests 
...  of  course,  it  is  not  your  fault  that  you  have  learnt  so 
little.  You  would  have  to  try  hard  to  understand  and 
follow  me.  And  your  character  .  .  .  you  seem  to  be  hot- 
headed, passionate,  unreasonable  !  If  you  did  not  change, 
I  should  always  be  anxious  about  you,  and  never  find  any 
peace.  I  would  have  to  trust  you  always  to  be  hard  at 
work,  learning  to  govern  yourself." 

He  raised  her  drooping  face,  and  looked  at  her  closely. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  How  she  had  misunderstood 
him,  and  how  good  he  was,  how  good  and  noble  ! 

"Do  with  me  what  you  like   .   .   .  what  you  like.   .   .   ." 

Timidly  she  drew  nearer,  and  looked  at  him,  expecting 
him  to  kiss  her  again.  He  leant  towards  her,  then  rose 
suddenly. 

"So  we  understand  each  other  ?  Then  .  .  .  forgive 
me  ...  it  is  late  .  .  .  your  servant  will  be  waiting.  .  .  ." 

She  started  up  in  alarm. 

"I  am  to  go  back  there  ?  That  is  impossible  .  .  .  you 
cannot  ask  that  of  me.  ..." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  impatiently. 

"You  must  not  flare  up  like  that.  You  cannot  remain 
here,  for,  as  I  told  you,  I  have  to  be  very  careful  of  what 
I  do." 

She  walked  about  restlessly,  feeling  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  the  searching  glances  of  Smith.  But  when 
she  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  Greville  stopped  her.  Clasping 
her  hand  firmly,  he  forced  her  to  stand  still,  and  in  short, 
precise  words,  explained  his  plans  for  the  future. 
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Nothing  should  be  changed  concerning  Emma's  journey 
to  Hawarden.  From  there  she  was  to  return  the  document 
to  Sir  Harry,  asking  him  to  set  her  free.  She  might  give 
whatever  reasons  she  chose  for  the  rupture,  but  Greville 's 
name  was  not  to  be  mentioned,  for  under  all  circumstances 
a  scandal  must  be  avoided.  For  that  reason  she  was  to 
remain  at  Hawarden,  and  to  take  her  old  name  again. 
An  official  at  the  Foreign  Office,  a  descendant  of  the 
Warwicks  and  relative  of  the  Hamiltons,  could  not  possibly 
take  his  mistress  out  of  Dr.  Graham's  "Temple  of  Health". 

Only  when  all  this  was  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
forgotten,  she  might  return  to  London.  Greville  would 
let  her  know  the  time.  Emma  must  also  break  with  all  her 
former  acquaintances,  even  with  Romney.  And  she  must 
take  money  from  nobody,  Greville  would  see  to  her  wants. 

His  short  sentences  had  fallen  upon  her  like  drops  of 
ice.  Dazed,  she  looked  at  him,  then  her  pride  rose  in 
rebellion. 

"Go  to  Hawarden  where  the  child  is  ...  where  every- 
body knows  of  my  disgrace  ?  If  I  had  come  as  Sir  Harry's 
future  wife  it  would  have  been  different  .  .  .  everything 
else  would  have  been  wiped  out.  But  to  come  there  home- 
less and  friendless  ...  a  burden  to  my  mother  .  .  . 
if  you  can  ask  that  of  me  you  are  cruel  and  inhuman  ! 
It  is  all  the  same  to  you  what  I  suffer  !  You  do  not  love 
me  !" 

"But  I  do  ask  it,  just  because  I  love  you  !  I  wish  it, 
Emma,  do  you  hear  ?  I  wish  it  !" 

He  wen  up  to  her  with  quick,  firm  strides.  His  eyes 
glowed  like  stars  beneath  his  thick  lashes.  She  tried  to 
turn  away,  but  could  not.  As  if  under  a  spell,  she  gazed 
at  him.  She  felt  faint  .  .  .  she  thought  she  was  going  to 
fall,  and  uttering  a  low  sobbing  sound  she  tottered.  .  .  . 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Will  you  do  it,  Emily  ?"  he  asked  gently,  smiling  at 
her.  "Will  you?" 

How  tender  his  voice  was,  how  soft  and  loving  his  look  ! 
She  grew  calm  and  humble. 

"I  will  do  it,  Charles." 

"And  you  will  not  return  until  I  send  for  you  ?" 

"Not  until  you  send  for  me." 

He  nqdded,  satisfied, 
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"Thank  you,  Emma.  And  now  .  .  .  now  you  may 
kiss  me." 

How  strong  he  was  !  And  how  sweet  the  feeling  to  be 
allowed  to  obey  him  ! 


From  Hawarden  she  at  once  returned  the  document 
to  Sir  Harry.  She  said  in  her  letter  that,  when  she  had 
accepted  his  proposal,  she  had  been  dazzled  by  his  position, 
but  since  then  she  had  thought  about  everything  more 
seriously.  She  honoured  him  as  a  man  and  a  friend  but 
did  not  care  for  him  sufficiently  to  become  his  wife.  She 
begged  him  to  set  her  free,  and  to  forgive  her,  and  hoped 
for  a  line  from  him  soon. 

Then  she  waited  for  his  answer.  After  two  weeks  she 
wrote  again,  and  again  after  another  eight  days.  She 
waited,  wrote  to  Upton  Park,  and  again  to  Leicester. 
No  answer  came.  She  grew  uneasy.  If  Sir  Harry  refused 
to  give  her  her  liberty,  and  Greville  kept  to  his  resolve  to 
make  this  the  condition  of  their  union,  they  would  never 
meet  again. 

Greville  wrote  but  seldom,  and  then  only  in  answer  to 
her  own  letters.  In  each  of  them  he  told  her  to  be  patient, 
spoke  of  her  former  irregular  life,  and  reminded  her  of  her 
many  faults.  He  told  her  she  must  become  quite  different, 
she  must  especially  overcome  her  tendency  to  exaggerate, 
which  often  gave  an  appearance  of  untruthfulness.  Ap- 
parently her  relation  to  Sir  Harry  had  been  different  to 
what  she  had  said,  for  his  not  replying  to  her  letters 
showed  that  he  could  not  have  cared  for  her  very  deeply. 
Perhaps  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  so  easily  ! 

After  receiving  such  letters  Emma  was  depressed  for 
days.  Did  Greville  really  love  her  and  long  for  her  as  she 
did  for  him  ?  And  if  he  then  wrote  a  few  affectionate 
words,  she  breathed  again,  calling  herself  a  fool  to  have 
doubted  him.  Had  he  not  told  her  beforehand  that  she 
must  work  hard  to  change  her  character  ?  Now  he  was 
educating  her  in  a  man's  rough  way,  because  he  wanted 
her  to  realize  his  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should  be,  and 
because  he  loved  her  differently,  more  nobly  and  purely 
than  anyone  had  ever  done. 

Then  very  soon,  too,  the  demands  of  daily  life  became 
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an  anxiety  to  her.  To  avoid  suspicion,  she  had  taken  the 
maid  with  her  that  Smith  had  engaged  in  London,  as 
well  as  the  money  he  had  handed  to  her.  Troubles  began. 
The  sum  of  money  that  Emma  had  previously  sent  to  her 
mother  was  used  up.  At  that  time  she  had  persuaded 
her  mother  to  leave  service,  and  take  a  lodging  in  which  she, 
the  old  grandmother,  and  the  child  had  lived  in  comfort. 
Now  all  comforts  were  gone  ;  she  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  Greville.  But  she  did  not  repent,  she  loved  him. 
One  day  she  would  be  blissfully  happy  with  him. 

But  the  landlord  demanded  his  rent,  the  maid  asked 
for  her  wages  ;  in  spite  of  the  strictest  economy,  the  daily 
needs  could  no  longer  be  met  .  .  .  she  could  no  longer 
remain  passive,  watching  her  family  starve  !  In  spite  of 
Greville's  prohibition,  she  wrote  to  Romney  and  told  him 
all.  She  was  sure  that  he  would  help  her.  Shortly  before 
Christmas  she  sent  off  this  letter,and  another  one  to  Greville. 

On  New  Year's  day  no  answer  had  yet  come.  Emma  wrote : 

"  Hawarden, 

"  Zra  January,  1782. 
' 'Greville  I   Beloved,  I 

"I  am  in  despair  !   I  have  no  news  yet  from  Sir  Harry. 
I  am  sure  that  he  is  no  longer  in  Leicester. 
"What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
"I  have  written  seven  letters,  and  had  no  answer.     I 
cannot  return  to  London,  as  I  have  no  money.      I  do  not 
possess  one  penny  !  Oh,  my  friends  are  treating  me  badly  I 
Forgive  me,  but  must  I  not  think  so  ? 
"What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
"How  your  letter,  wishing  me  a  happy  New  Year,  touched 
me!  Oh,  Greville,  if  I  were  in  your  or  Sir  Harry's  place  .  .  . 
what  a  happy  creature  I  should  be  now  !  But  I  am  an  unfor- 
tunate girl.  .  .  . 

"For  the  love  of  God,  Greville,  answer  this  letter  at  once. 
Advise  me  what  to  do.    Whatever  you  decide  shall  be  obeyed. 
"I  am  nearly  mad.    What  is  to  happen  to  me?   Write, 
Greville,  write  I 

"Good-bye,  my  beloved. 
"Ever  yours, 

"Emily  Hart."* 

After  the  original  in  the  Morrison  Collection  of  Manuscripts,No.  119. 
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After  nine  days  came  the  answer.  A  long  letter  full  of 
reproaches,  good  advice  and  instructions.  Then  the 
words  : 

"If  you  love  Sir  Harry,  you  must  not  break  with  him." 

What  did  he  mean  ?  Was  it  scorn,  or  jealousy  ?  Had  he 
misunderstood  why  she  had  written  to  Sir  Harry  so  often  ? 
Did  he  think  that  she  was  going  to  re-establish  relations 
with  that  other  one  ?  And  then  followed  the  words  : 

"Now  I  can  dry  my  sweet  Emma's  tears,  and  can  comfort 
her.  If  she  does  not  abuse  my  faith,  my  Emma  may  perhaps 
be  happy  yet.  You  know  that  under  no  conditions  do  I  wish 
to  be  irritated  with  ungratefulness  or  capriciousness.  Only 
the  laments  in  your  letter  induce  me  to  alter  my  plan.  If 
my  faith  is  abused,  I  will  not  continue  our  relations  one 
moment  longer.  If  you  come  to  London,  and  follow  my 
advice,  you  will  dismiss  your  maid,  and  take  another  name  ; 
so  that,  in  time,  you  can  have  a  new  circle  of  friends.  Then 
I  count  upon  your  being  admired. 

"So  much  about  you.  As  regards  the  child,  its  mother 
may  be  certain  of  my  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  that  it 
shall  want  for  nothing.  I  enclose  some  money.  Do  not 
spend  it  thoughtlessly.  You  can  make  a  few  presents  when 
you  have  come  to  London.  .  .  ."* 

She  read  no  further  !  He  called  her  !  She  could  go  to 
him  !  All  was  well  at  last  ! 


"After  the  original  in  the  Morrison  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  No.  1 19. 
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AFTER  an  exile  of  seven  months,  Emma  returned  to 
London  at  the  end  of  March.  Her  mother  accom- 
panied her  and  was  to  remain  with  her,  while  the 
child  was  left  in  the  care  of  Emma's  grandmother  at 
Hawarden. 

During  those  lonely  months  in  her  old  home,  Emma 
had  grown  to  love  the  lively,  graceful  little  creature,  and 
she  had  entreated  Greville  to  allow  her  to  keep  her  child 
near  her.  He  had  refused.  In  his  quiet  home,  dedicated 
to  serious  studies,  there  was  no  room  for  a  restless  little 
child,  he  wrote,  adding  that  the  mild  sea  air  was  better 
for  it  than  the  London  fogs.  If  Emma  loved  her  child 
she  would  leave  it  at  Hawarden.  With  an  aching  heart 
she  had  obeyed,  but  a  suppressed  resentment  grew  up 
in  her. 

But  now,  as  the  post-chaise  rumbled  heavily  through 
the  London  streets,  she  forgot  all  her  discontent.  Her 
heart  was  beating  fast,  and  she  let  down  the  window  to 
lean  out,  and  wait  for  the  first  sight  of  him  to  whom  her 
life  would  henceforth  belong. 

Now  she  saw  him  !  He  was  standing  near  the  post- 
house,  apart  from  the  other  people  waiting  there.  She 
pointed  him  out  to  her  mother,  praising  his  beauty,  his 
noble  mind  and  good  heart ;  she  laughed  and  cried,  waved 
her  handkerchief,  and  was  happy  when  he  recognized 
her  and  slightly  lifted  his  hat. 

When  the  post-chaise  stopped,  she  flew  into  his 
arms. 

"Greville  !    Beloved  !" 

She  was  only  able  to  stammer  incoherently,  and  she 
saw  that  he  also  was  moved.  A  warm  light  shone  in  his 
eyes.  Then  he  released  himself  gently. 

"We  must  not  make  a  scene  before  these  people,  darling  ! 
Afterwards  we  shall  be  alone  and  undisturbed." 
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He  nodded  to  her,  and  then  went  to  help  her  mother 
out  of  the  chaise.  His  eyes  swept  over  the  old  woman's 
figure  critically,  and  he  seemed  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw.  As  she  stood  before  him,  looking  at  him  timidly, 
she  seemed  to  him  a  most  inoffensive  old  lady,  who  in  no 
way  betrayed  her  humble  origin. 

"How  young  you  look,"  he  said  to  her  amiably  ;  "and 
how  Emily  resembles  you  !  One  might  take  you  for 
sisters." 

Mrs.  Lyon  replied  to  this  compliment  with  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  curtsys  habitual  to  country  gentle- 
folk. 

"Mr.  Greville  is  most  kind.   I  hope   .   .   ." 

"Please  not  to  mention  my  name,"  he  interposed 
hastily,  leading  her  and  Emma  to  a  carriage,  upon  which 
their  luggage  was  being  piled ;  "people  are  inquisitive, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  know  who  we  are. 
Edgware  Road,  Paddington  Green, "he  said  to  the  driver, 
drawing  close  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  windows  ;  "you 
know,  Emily,"  he  added  with  an  attempt  at  playfulness, 
"that  I  am  jealous,  and  I  cannot  bear  anyone  to  see  you  ! 
Not  even  a  crossing-sweeper." 

Emma  felt  a  sudden  chill  at  her  heart.  Was  he  ashamed 
of  her  ? 


In  Edgware  Road,  Greville  had  taken  a  small  house. 
This  suburb  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  Hyde  Park,  sur- 
rounded by  fields  and  orchards  from  which  the  farmers 
brought  their  fruits  and  vegetables  into  London.  The 
various  houses  were  separated  by  large  gardens,  and  were 
mostly  quaint  old  buildings,  with  heavy  eaves  of  blackened 
oak  and  steep  roofs  of  thatch,  on  which  the  moss  grew. 
Here  and  there  was  some  small  and  picturesque  hostelry 
frequented  in  the  summer  by  tired  citizens  in  search  of 
country  air.  These  inns  had  almost  the  appearance  of 
fortresses,  with  their  heavy  chimneys  and  massive  gates, 
and  their  curious  wrought-iron  sign-posts  standing  before 
them  like  guardians. 

Emma  noticed  all  this  with  interest,  listening  to 
Greville's  instructive  explanations,  while  their  carriage 
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rattled  along  the  uneven  road.  This  was  where  she 
would  live  !  It  might  be  the  idyll  that  Greville  called 
it,  when  it  was  framed  in  soft  summer  foliage,  but 
now  .  .  . 

Not  a  soul  was  visible  anywhere.  As  if  deserted,  the 
village  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  endless  fields  upon  which 
the  setting  sun  shed  a  faint  radiance.  In  the  pale  light 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  were  raised  like  shaking 
fingers.  The  houses  with  their  closed  shop-windows 
looked  like  tombs,  devoid  of  life  or  hope.  A  frozen  silence 
reigned. 

Emma  shivered  and  drew  her  cloak  around  her  closely  ; 
as  if  seeking  help  she  groped  for  Greville's  hand.  He 
replied  to  her  timid  touch  with  a  warm  pressure,  and 
instantly  she  felt  happy  and  reassured.  He  loved  her,  he 
was  close  to  her.  What  evil  could  befall  her,  if  he  were 


The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  the  back 
gate  of  which  led  out  into  the  fields.  In  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor  a  meal  was  spread  of  which  Greville  asked 
them  to  partake. 

But  Emma  could  only  eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  asked 
impatiently  to  see  her  new  home.  They  went  down  into 
the  basement  first,  in  which  coal  and  wood  were  kept, 
where  there  was  also  a  washhouse,  and  a  room  for  the 
two  maids.  On  the  ground-floor  they  peeped  into  the 
kitchen,  which  was  to  be  the  domain  of  Emma's  mother, 
who  was  to  teach  her  daughter  all  the  mysteries  of  house- 
keeping. Next  to  it  was  her  mother's  room.  Besides  the 
bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  it  contained  a  clothes-press 
and  a  large  couch  for  a  midday  nap,  after  the  labours  of 
the  morning.  On  the  other  side  of  the  front  door  was  the 
sitting-room,  in  which  they  had  eaten,  and  next  to  this 
a  dining-room.  This  was  very  large,  and  panelled  with 
wood,  and  the  ceiling  bore  a  painting,  representing  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  four  elements — earth,  air,  fire 
and  water — kneeling  in  homage  before  a  goddess  of 
beauty. 

As  Emma  saw  the  face  of  this  goddess,  she  uttered  an 
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exclamation  of  surprise.  Her  own  features  looked  down 
on  her. 

"Romney !"  she  cried;  "did  not  Romney  paint 
that  ?" 

Greville  nodded. 

"He  insisted  upon  decorating  the  home  of  his  Circe  ! 
A  valuable  ornament,  that  has  cost  me  nothing." 

He  laughed  contentedly,  but  Emma  was  deeply  moved. 
She  thought  of  the  peaceful  days  at  Cavendish  Square, 
and  tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"Romney,"  she  murmured,  "my  dear  friend  Romney  ! 
So  he  has  not  forgotten  me  !" 

"Forgotten  you  ?  He  has  talked  of  nothing  but  you 
all  this  time  !  And  he  left  me  no  peace  until  I  said  he 
might  come  here  to-morrow  and  see  you." 

"To-morrow  ?  To-morrow  ?  How  good  you  are,  Charles, 
how  good  !"  Joyfully  Emma  took  his  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  her  heart,  and  thanked  him  with  shining  eyes.  For 
the  first  time  for  months  she  felt  happy.  "Have  you 
known  him  long  ?  Do  you  like  him  ?" 

"Very  much  indeed.  He  is  a  great  artist,  and  an 
honourable  man.  I  have  known  him  for  years, 
and  it  is  the  merest  chance  that  we  never  met  at 
his  studio." 

She  tried  to  remember. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  heard  him  mention  your  name,  but  I 
took  no  notice  of  it.  I  had  no  idea  who  Greville  might 
be."  She  grew  serious.  "But  how  strange  Romney  is  ! 
Why  did  he  never  answer  my  letter  ?" 

Greville  appeared  not  to  hear,  for  he  did  not  reply. 
Opening  the  door,  he  preceded  the  two  women  upstairs  to 
the  first  floor.  Emma's  room  lay  above  the  kitchen.  It 
was  furnished  in  the  same  simple  style  as  that  of  her 
mother  ;  only  the  couch  was  missing,  and  instead  she  saw 
a  writing-table,  covered  with  books  and  papers,  and  above 
it  the  motto,  "Carpe  diem !"  There  was  no  luxury  any- 
where, none  of  the  small  comforts  Emma  had  been  used 
to.  The  chamber  looked  cold  and  grim  to  her,  like  a 
schoolroom. 

Greville  seemed  to  guess  her  thoughts. 

"Here  we  will  study  together,"  he  said  to  the  mother ; 
"Emily  knows  how  much  she  has  to  learn." 
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The  girl  met  his  eyes  and  blushed.  She  despised  her- 
self for  this  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  first  hour  spent 
in  the  home  he  had  prepared  for  her.  Why  was  she  unable 
to  thank  him  for  his  endeavours  to  draw  her  up  to  his  own 
high  level  ?  But  she  felt  suffocated.  She  had  not  yet 
learnt  self-control,  and  gave  way  to  every  passing 
impression,  without  reflecting  whether  it  was  justified 
or  not. 

She  silently  followed  her  mother  and  Greville.  In  the 
adjoining  room  he  lit  the  many  candles  that  stood  about 
everywhere. 

Large  bookcases  filled  with  books  lined  the  walls.  The 
bindings  of  the  volumes  were  black  with  age.  High  glass- 
fronted  cupboards  were  filled  with  minerals  and  crystals. 
All  of  them  were  labelled,  and  pamphlets  hanging  to  each 
cupboard  contained  descriptions  of  every  stone,  its  origin, 
name,  and  quality.  Vases,  pots,  a  weighing-machine,  and 
a  small  melting-oven  on  two  long  tables  served  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment. 

Greville's  eyes  shone  while  he  described  everything  to 
Emma  and  her  mother.  He  passed  over  her  utter  ignorance 
with  a  tolerant  smile,  and  never  wearied  in  seeking  out 
clear  and  simple  words  of  explanation. 

The  next  room  was  like  an  antiquary's  shop.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  old  oil  paintings,  in  dark  frames,  chiefly 
pictures  of  the  saints.  Strange,  slender  figures  these  were 
in  monk-like  garments.  One  seemed  to  see  the  bones 
through  the  thin  skin  of  face  and  hands.  Some  wore 
crowns  upon  their  heads  and  carried  lilies,  others  were 
bowed  down  by  heavy  crosses  ;  others  again  pointed  to 
their  hearts  that  gleamed  blood-red  through  their 
clothes. 

Scattered  on  tables,  brackets,  and  chests  were  old- 
fashioned  weapons  and  tools,  and  three  glass-fronted  cup- 
boards were  filled  with  ancient  Roman  vases.  Greville's 
uncle,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  had  found  them  during  the 
excavation  of  Pompeii,  and  had  given  these  valuable 
treasures  into  the  keeping  of  his  nephew.  In  a  bookcase 
stood  the  many  volumes  the  Ambassador  had  written 
about  his  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius 
and  Pompeii. 

And  between  these  old  relics  of  a  vanished  civilization 
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and  the  pale  preachers  of  renunciation,  stood  the  glorious 
beauty  of  a  woman — Correggio's  Venus. 

Standing  upon  an  easel  in  a  heavy  gilt  frame,  she  smiled 
seductively  at  the  spectator,  seeming  to  laugh  in  triumph 
alike  at  joy  and  at  pain,  at  pious  solitude,  at  heathens  and 
Christians,  and  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  past,  present, 
and  future. 

Greville  had  found  the  picture  in  the  shop  of  an  obscure 
dealer — dusty  and  almost  destroyed.  He  had  bought  it 
cheaply  and  restored  it  with  infinite  pains.  Correggio's 
signature  was  missing,  yet  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  the 
work  of  that  celebrated  Italian  master.  If  he  succeeded 
in  proving  himself  right,  the  picture  would  represent  a 
small  fortune. 

He  spoke  of  this  enthusiastically,  pointed  to  the  small 
signs  that  spoke  of  the  genuineness  of  the  painting,  and 
tried  to  convince  his  listeners  of  his  belief.  Emma  scarcely 
understood  what  he  was  saying,  but  listened  patiently, 
watching  his  every  gesture  and  expression.  She  thought 
how  little  she  really  knew  of  him,  and  how  different  he 
appeared  to  the  picture  she  had  made  of  him  ;  and  she 
strove  now  to  discover  his  innermost  self  by  his  habits, 
predilections,  and  tastes. 

Why  had  he  objected  to  having  his  name  mentioned 
when  he  received  them  ?  Why  had  he  drawn  the  curtains 
during  their  drive  through  London  ?  Was  he  afraid  of 
slander  ?  Was  he  a  coward  ?  And  then  ...  his  satis- 
faction that  the  painting  by  Romney  in  the  dining-room 
had  cost  him  nothing  .  .  .  the  shabbiness  of  Emma's  and 
her  mother's  rooms  ...  his  greedy  content  at  the  small 
price  he  had  paid  for  his  Venus  .  .  .  was  he  a  calculating 
miser  ?  Finally,  the  sharpness  with  which  he  drew  Emma's 
attention  to  her  faulty  education  .  .  .  was  he  a  conceited 
pedant  ? 

After  visiting  the  first  floor,  they  descended  once  more 
to  the  sitting-room  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  house- 
keeping arrangements,  so  that  everyone  should  know  what 
his  or  her  duties  would  be. 

Greville  spoke  in  short  decided  tones,  that  showed  a 
previously-formed  plan  of  action,  and  he  began  to 
explain  first  his  own  position,  and  then  their  future  life 
together. 
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His  family  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  in 
England.  His  father,  eighth  Baron  Brooke,  first  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  descended  from  those  makers  of  kings  who 
had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Greville's  late  mother  had  been  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  daughter  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, governor  of  Jamaica ;  Greville's  uncle,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  was  King  George  Ill's  foster-brother,  and 
Ambassador  at  Naples  ;  a  scholar,  patron  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  very  rich.  Married  to  a  high-born 
woman,  he  had  lost  his  only  child,  a  daughter.  Since 
then  he  had  centred  all  his  affections  on  Greville.  He 
sought  to  advance  his  interests  by  every  possible  means, 
had  given  him  the  supervision  of  his  properties  in  Wales, 
and  treated  him  in  every  way  as  his  favourite. 

Greville  showed  his  gratitude  by  all  kinds  of  small 
services.  He  informed  Sir  William  of  everything  that 
might  be  of  interest  or  use  to  the  absent  diplomat ;  the 
mental  development  of  the  nation,  the  purchases  and  sales 
of  the  museums — the  intrigues  at  Court  and  in  Parliament. 
Sir  William  had  not  been  to  England  for  four  years,  but 
now  he  hoped  to  come  on  a  long  leave  of  absence. 
Greville  was  looking  forward  to  this  visit  with  great 
expectations,  trusting  to  an  improvement  of  his  position 
by  the  aid  of  his  uncle's  influence. 

Greville's  income  was  very  small,  only  £250  a  year,  and 
this  had  to  be  sufficient ;  it  was  imperative  that  his  new 
companions  should  be  well  aware  of  this  fact.  As  a  younger 
son,  he  only  possessed  a  small  allowance,  and  the  salary 
he  received  was  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  But  he  could 
not  give  up  his  career  and  lose  a  chance  of  future  promo- 
tion. The  little  his  mother  had  left  him  had  been  spent, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  mineral  and  picture  collections  he 
got  into  debt. 

Then  he  fetched  a  sort  of  copybook  and  laid  it  before 
Emma,  telling  her  to  note  down  her  income  and  expenses 
carefully  in  it,  even  to  the  last  halfpenny.  One  hundred 
pounds  was  to  be  reserved  for  household  expenses.  Out 
of  this  everything  had  to  be  bought — food,  light,  firing, 
laundry,  and  the  clothes  for  Emma  and  her  mother.  At 
the  first  glance  this  seemed  utterly  insufficient,  but  fruit 
and  vegetables  grew  in  the  garden,  and  the  mother  was  an 
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excellent   manager,   who   would   teach   Emma  how    to 
save. 

The  wages  of  the  two  servants  would  be  paid  by  Greville, 
the  one  girl  receiving  nine,  the  other  eight  pounds — seven- 
teen in  all.  Emma's  mother  should,  as  a  small  salary, 
receive  thirteen  pounds,  Emma,  for  pocket-money,  thirty 
pounds  ;  so  that  ninety  pounds  remained  for  himself  to 
buy  his  clothes,  and  meet  the  expenses  of  his  studies  and 
hobbies. 

"I  shall  also  meet  all  the  expenses  of  entertaining,"  he  con- 
cluded. "However  small  our  circle  may  be,  I  must  receive 
my  relatives,  and  a  few  influential  friends,  if  I  do  not 
want  to  abandon  my  entire  future  career." 

The  mother  had  listened  attentively. 

You  must  give  up  nothing,  Mr.  Greville,"  she  now  said  ; 
"just  you  let  us  manage  !  I  know  people  who  live  on  less, 
and  who  nevertheless  are  liked  and  respected."  She  rose 
from  the  sofa,  went  up  to  Greville,  and  timidly  took  his 
hand,  "I  admire  you  so  much,  Mr.  Greville  !  You  are  a 
noble  gentleman,  who  knows  how  to  save  !  When  we  came 
here  ...  ah,  my  heart  was  sad  and  heavy  !  I  thought 
you  were  one  of  those  who  think  of  nothing  but  their 
pleasure.  And  I  was  afraid  for  my  poor  Amy  ...  oh, 
forgive  me,  but  when  a  mother  sees  her  child  thus  .  .  . 
no  marriage,  no  name  .  .  .  but  now  that  I  know  you, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  make  my  Amy  unhappy.  No, 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  !  I  trust  you,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
tent. And  I  will  do  everything  to  satisfy  you." 

She  broke  into  low  sobs  and  went  back  to  her  seat. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then  Greville  came  up 
to  Emma  and  looked  at  her  closely. 

"And  Emily  ?  What  does  my  Emily  say  to  our  little 
budget  ?  There  is  still  time  to  draw  back  !" 

She  sat  in  the  same  position  as  when  he  had  made  his 
calculations  and  confessed  his  poverty.  Now,  to  his  own 
troubles  was  added  the  burden  of  her  mother  and  herself. 
And  she  had  dared  to  doubt  him,  criticize  his  actions,  dis- 
trust his  character !  She  felt  deeply  ashamed,  and  at  the 
same  time  full  of  an  exquisite  joy.  What  did  it  matter  if 
she  could  not  live  in  luxury  and  riches  ?  He  gave  her  the 
holiest,  most  precious  treasure  the  world  contained.  He 
loved  her  ! 
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She  looked  up  at  him,  longing  to  draw  nearer,  but  she 
did  not  dare.  He  seemed  so  tall,  so  proud,  so  far  above 
her  !  Before  him  she  felt  small,  common,  and  full  of 
faults  and  failings  ;  a  slave,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  dumb 
and  wait  .  .  .  wait  in  silent  obedience  ! 

Softly  she  shook  her  head,  then  bent  down,  and  kissed 
his  hand  as  it  rested  upon  her  arm. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FOUR 

ROMNEY  came  for  luncheon,  laden  with  parcels.  He 
looked  pale  and  ill,  and  the  restless  expression  of  former 
times  seemed  to  have  become  habitual  with  him.  When 
he  saw  Emma  he  stared  at  her  in  delighted  amazement. 

"She  has  grown  more  beautiful  still !"  he  cried,  "and 
again,  quite  different  !  Nobody  would  believe  her  to  be 
the  'Bacchante',  or  'Sensibility'  !  There  is  something 
new  and  womanly  about  her.  Why  did  you  not  bring  the 
child  here  ?  I  would  have  painted  her  with  it  as  'Nature'. 
Don't  speak,  Greville  ...  I  know  that  I  am  a  tactless 
fellow  !  We  will  manage  with  some  nice  little  animal 
instead.  I  shall  get  you  a  small  dog  with  gentle  eyes. 
The  next  time  I  come  I  shall  bring  it !" 

He  talked  fast,  walking  all  round  her,  and  Emma 
allowed  herself  to  be  admired,  happy  to  see  his  kind  face 
once  more.  When  he  paused,  breathless,  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  smiling. 

"May  I  say  how  do  you  do,  now,  Mr.  Critic  ?" 

"Good  gracious  !  Of  course  I  had  forgotten  !  My  head 
grows  more  empty  every  day."  He  kissed  her  hand 
tenderly  :  "Oh  !  this  has  been  an  awful  time  ...  I 
thought  that  I  should  die  !  I  have  scarcely  painted  since 
the  only  thing  I  cared  to  paint  left  me !" 

His  lips  trembled,  and  he  sat  down,  overcome  by  emotion. 
After  a  while  Emma  introduced  him  to  her  mother,  and  he 
greeted  her  as  if  she  were  the  mother  of  a  Queen.  Then  he 
unpacked  his  parcels. 

"I  know  Greville,"  he  said,  smiling  at  his  host  ;  "for 
him,  nothing  exists  but  serious  study  and  brain  work,  and 
being  an  old  bachelor,  he  has  no  idea  of  what  lovely  women 
care  about.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  up  for  this  lack  of 
knowledge  a  little  ?  These  are  trifles  only,  which  I  humbly 
lay  at  the  feet  of  beauty." 

Then  he  unpacked  ;  silk  rugs,  cut-glass  bottles  of  scent, 
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knives,  scissors,  thimbles,  coloured  ribbons,  porcelain 
figures,  boxes,  little  pots  ...  all  these  treasures  he 
spread  before  Emma.  And  as  she  clapped  her  hands  with 
pleasure,  he  smiled  happily,  and  picking  them  all  up, 
proposed  then  and  there  to  decorate  Emma's  room  To 
Emma's  mother  he  had  brought  a  warm  shawl,  and  silk 
cap,  and  Greville  was  presented  with  an  old  silver  mug. 

Upstairs,  Emma  remained  alone  for  a  short  time  with 
her  old  friend. 

"Romney,"  she  whispered  quickly,  "tell  me  the  truth  ! 
Why  did  you  never  answer  my  letter  ?" 

He  looked  uncomfortable. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "Greville  came  to  me  as  I  was 
just  sending  off  my  answer  to  you,  and  would  not  allow 
me  to  do  it.  He  said  that  if  you  received  any  money  you 
would  instantly  come  to  London,  and  by  doing  so  force  him 
to  break  with  you.  He  looked  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said, 
and  I  knew  that  that  would  have  made  you  unhappy." 

"You  knew  ?   But  I  had  never  spoken  of  him  !" 

"But  you  gave  up  Sir  Harry  for  his  sake." 

She  nodded.    Her  eyes  were  shining. 

"Yes,  I  love  Greville  and  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  him. 
But  I  know  nothing  of  him  at  all ;  I  only  know  what  he 
tells  me  himself.  What  must  I  do  to  keep  him  ?  Tell  me, 
Romney  !  Help  me,  if  you  care  for  me  ever  so  little  ! 
He  is  so  strange  sometimes  !  I  think  and  think  .  .  .  why 
would  he  not  let  you  send  me  that  money  ?  He  knew 
that  I  was  in  despair  and  utterly  helpless  and  friendless. 
Did  he  wish  to  humble  me,  to  make  me  feel  his  power  ? 
To  make  me  feel  that  I  was  quite  dependent  on  him  ?" 

Pale  with  emotion  she  blurted  out  the  words. 

Romney  looked  concerned. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?  Miss  Emma,  I  beg  of  you  .  .  . 
these  doubts  .  .  .  Greville  is  proud  and  jealous  as  well 
as  poor.  A  man  who  loves  a  woman  does  not  want  her  to 
accept  help  from  any  hand  but  his  own." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Romney  ?  Is  that  your  real  opinion  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  sadly. 

"Yes,  Miss  Emma.  Oh,  what  has  life  done  to  you ! 
Born  to  bring  joy,  a  free,  open  character,  you  torment 
yourself  with  such  black  thoughts  !  And  you  are  39 
young  still !" 
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She  smiled  sadly. 

"Young  .  .  .  yes!  But  my  experience  .  .  .  Romney, 
I  have  a  presentiment  of  coming  misfortune.  I  often 
think  of  a  young  man  I  saw  once.  I  think  his  name  was 
Nelson.  Dr.  Graham  said  of  him  that  though  he  might 
become  great  he  would  never  be  happy.  I  think  it  will 
be  the  same  with  me.  I  may  become  great,  but  I  shall 
never  be  happy,  never,  never."  Again  she  sank  into 
melancholy  thought.  "Why  would  not  Greville  have  me 
in  London  ?  Is  he  still  paying  court  to  Lord  Middleton's 
daughter  ...  or  ...  Romney,  have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  Sir  Harry  ?  He  never  answered  my  letters." 

"Sir  Harry  fell  ill  at  Leicester  after  your  disappearance. 
I  suppose  his  relatives  withheld  your  letters." 

"His  relatives  ?  I  thought  Greville  .  .  .  Where  is 
Sir  Harry  now  ?  Have  you  seen  him  again  ?" 

Romney  nodded. 

"He  went  to  Italy  for  his  health,  and  will  remain  there 
for  the  present.  On  the  day  of  his  departure,  he  came  to 
me  and  inquired  after  you.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing." 

She  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"So  he  has  gone,  and  knows  nothing  of  Greville  and 
myself." 

"Nothing.  When  Sir  Harry  came,  Greville  was  with 
me.  It  was  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  and  I  was 
afraid  Greville  would  betray  himself.  But  he  remained 
quite  calm  and  cool." 

"When  was  Sir  Harry  with  you  ?" 

He  seemed  surprised  at  the  eagerness  of  the  question. 

"It  must  have  been  a  few  days  after  New  Year.  He 
wished  me  luck,  too.  Oh,  yes,  now  I  remember,  it  was  on 
the  eighth  of  January." 

Emma  started  violently.  On  the  eighth  of  January  Sir 
Harry  had  said  good-bye  to  Romney,  on  the  ninth  he  had 
left  England,  and  on  the  tenth  Greville  had  permitted 
Emma  to  return  to  London  !  Had  he  been  afraid  of 
Sir  Harry  ? 

Impatient  at  their  long  absence,  Greville  came  upstairs. 

Pale  and  with  compressed  lips  Emma  looked  at  him  as 
he  entered  the  room  and  approached  her.  He  smiled  at 
her,  and  beneath  the  magic  of  this  smile  Emma's  doubts 
again  vanished.  Taking  his  arm,  she  descended  with  him 
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and  Romney  to  the  sitting-room.  It  was  not  true,  not 
possible.  Everything  was  a  mere  chance,  and  the  fruit  of 
her  own  unbridled  imagination  ! 


Romney  remained  all  day  at  Edgware  Road.  After 
lunch,  Greville  told  him  of  the  plan  he  had  made  for 
Emma's  daily  life. 

During  the  forenoons,  while  Greville  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  Emma  should  be  instructed  by  her  mother  in 
household  affairs,  and  learn  the  exercises  Greville  would 
set  her — writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  French 
and  English.  He  would  return  for  the  midday  meal  at 
three.  Afterwards  they  would  work  together  in  the 
garden,  or  go  out  walking.  At  six  o'clock  real  lessons 
would  begin,  lasting  till  nine,  and  then  they  would  talk  for 
an  hour.  At  ten  the  women  would  go  to  bed,  while  Greville 
worked  in  his  laboratory.  He  was  a  night  worker,  requiring 
very  little  sleep.  He  never  went  to  bed  before  two,  and  got 
up  again  at  eight ;  Emma  also  rose  early,  and  neither 
would  disturb  the  other. 

Romney  had  listened  attentively. 

"An  excellent  plan  of  work,"  he  said  in  a  slightly  mocking 
tone.  "Miss  Emma  will  soon  be  so  learned  that  she  will 
refuse  to  speak  to  a  poor  stupid  painter  like  myself ! 
But  then,  what  about  my  painting  ?  Am  I  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold  entirely  ?  I  shall  have  to  turn  lamp-lighter,  or 
crossing-sweeper,  if  you  choose  to  set  me  aside  like  this." 

He  seemed  very  much  disturbed.  Greville  looked  up 
from  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing  down  the  rules 
for  Emma's  daily  life. 

"You  are  always  welcome  here,  Romney,"  he  said, 
"as  you  have  given  me  your  word  not  to  mention  Emily's 
presence  here." 

Emma  grew  pale. 

"Why  not  ?  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice.  "Am  I  so 
bad  that  I  must  be  kept  hidden  ?" 

Greville  rose  in  irritation. 

"That  is  not  the  question  !  If  you  were  bad  we  should 
never  have  met." 

She  looked  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"How  different  we  are,  Greville,"  she  said  in  a  low 
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voice  ;  "I  should  love  you  if  you  were  the  greatest  criminal 
on  earth." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"You  women  always  let  feeling  run  away  with  you," 
he  said  crossly.  "I  have  told  you  that  I  have  to  consider 
my  position.  Must  I  repeat  it  all  over  again  ?" 

He  turned  away. 

Romney  seemed  painfully  struck  by  his  hard  unamiable 
tone.  He  came  towards  Emma  quickly,  took  both  her 
hands,  and  held  them  tenderly. 

"Really,  Miss  Emma,  you  have  mistaken  Greville's 
meaning,"  he  said  in  his  warm,  hearty  voice ;  "he  meant 
nothing  against  you  personally,  but  after  all,  this  arrange- 
ment is  rather  against  the  laws  of  general  society,  and  one 
cannot  possibly  explain  to  everybody  how  it  all  came 
about,  can  one  ?  But  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  I  am 
very  grateful  indeed  to  you,  Greville,  for  giving  a  haven 
of  refuge  to  an  old  hypochondriac  like  myself  ;  but  after 
all,  this  is  not  my  studio  !  I  cannot  work  properly  here. 
Is  it  really  impossible  for  Miss  Emma  to  come  to  me  now 
and  then  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  throw  my  art  overboard 
altogether  ?  And  do  you  really  want  to  withhold  Miss 
Emma's  rare  beauty  from  art  entirely  ?" 

Greville  did  not  reply.  He  sat  there,  an  ill-humoured 
expression  upon  his  face.  Emma  began  to  feel  rebellious. 

"I  will  not  be  the  cause  of  hindering  your  work, 
Romney,"  she  began  hastily,  "I  promised  to  sit  to  you 
formerly,  and  I  will  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  suddenly.  She  had  met  Greville's  eyes, 
and  did  not  dare  to  finish  her  sentence. 

"I  think  it  is  all  quite  simple,"  said  Romney,  speaking 
lightly  and  carelessly.  "As  Miss  Emma  is  an  early  riser, 
she  could  be  with  me  by  seven  o'clock.  You,  Greville. 
could  come  up  also  before  going  to  your  office.  I  have 
always  hoped  for  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  and  during 
the  half-hour  Miss  Emma  needs  for  changing  into  her 
walking  dress,  it  will  be  your  turn  to  be  painted.  And 
when  your  portrait  is  finished,  I  hope  that  you  will  accept 
it  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude,  and  hang  it  above  the 
writing-table  of  a  certain  young  lady,  who,  by  contemplating 
it,  will  find  new  courage  to  help  her  along  the  thorny  path 
of  knowledge  !  I  have  done  !  Was  that  not  a  splendid 
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speech,  Miss  Emma  ?  And  you,  my  dear  fellow,  most 
enviable  of  mankind,  ease  the  reins  on  your  diplomatic 
conscience,  and  agree  to  assist  in  saving  my  art  !" 

Laughing,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Greville,  who,  laughing 
also,  agreed.  Twice  a  week  Emma  was  to  go  to  Romney 's 
studio,  and  everything  should  be  arranged  as  Romney 
wished  it. 

When  Romney  was  leaving,  Emma  was  alone  with  him 
for  a  few  moments.  Greville  had  gone  to  fetch  a  rug  for 
the  painter,  as  it  had  grown  cold.  They  stood  outside  the 
door,  waiting  for  his  carriage. 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  could  be  so  sly,  Romney," 
said  Emma  suddenly  ;  "how  cleverly  you  made  Greville 
promise  that  I  should  come  to  your  studio  !" 

Romney  laughed. 

"Because  I  offered  to  paint  his  portrait  ?  Well,  you 
see,  every  Englishman  is  a  bit  of  a  business  man  as  well. 
And  these  poor  younger  sons  .  .  .  they  must  get  along 
as  best  they  can !  They  are  gentlemen  through  and 
through,  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  doing  some  business 
...  I  think  if  I  were  able  to  prove  for  a  certainty  that 
Correggio  painted  Greville 's  Venus  he  would  sell  his  soul 
to  me  for  that  knowledge." 

He  spoke  in  all  seriousness,  and  seemed  proud  of  the 
business  capacity  that  had  brought  the  sons  of  England 
to  such  greatness.  Emma  did  not  reply.  Shivering,  she 
drew  her  scarf  more  closely  about  her  shoulders. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FIVE 

GREVILLE  possessed  relatives  and  friends  in  London  with 
whom  he  wished  to  keep  on  visiting  terms.  Colonel  Robert 
Fulke  Greville  was  a  brother  of  his,  and  Gavin  Hamilton, 
the  painter,  was  his  cousin.  Heneage  Legge,  newly  married, 
was  one  of  his  best  friends,  and  another  was  Mr.  Cathcart, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  lived  near  Edgware  Road. 
For  the  purpose  of  introducing  Emma  to  this  circle  of 
friends,  Greville  intended  giving  a  party  on  the  26th  of 
April,  Emma's  birthday. 

He  had  made  his  plans  accordingly.  Emma's  mother 
was  to  be  introduced  as  a  sort  of  companion-housekeeper, 
who  had  accepted  this  post  to  be  near  Emma,  who  was 
studying  to  become  an  actress.  These  explanations,  if 
they  did  not  tell  the  exact  truth,  were  at  least  correct 
enough  to  stand  possible  inquiries.  Emma  and  her 
mother  need  only  change  their  names,  for  if  they  kept  to 
Lyon  and  Hart  anyone  who  was  inquisitive  might  easily 
discover  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Greville  spoke  with  the  mother  concerning  this  matter, 
and  she  at  once  suggested  that  they  should  call  them- 
selves Cadogan,  after  a  related,  but  long  since  extinct, 
family  in  Wales.  Greville  was  satisfied  ;  the  name  sounded 
quiet  and  respectable,  nor  did  Emma  herself  object. 

Since  those  awful  months  at  Hawarden  she  had  become 
tired  and  nervous,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inward 
fear.  Sometimes  she  thought  that  she,  too,  was  a  victim 
of  that  modern  disease  of  which  Dr.  Graham  had  spoken, 
and  she  often  felt  inclined  to  scream.  At  other  times  she 
was  full  of  an  unnatural  gaiety,  disposed  to  sing  and  romp, 
and  laugh  about  trifles  till  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  It 
required  all  her  self-control  to  hide  these  moods  from 
Greville  since  he  had  found  so  much  cause  already  to  call 
her  eccentric  and  unreasonable. 
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What  did  it  matter  to  her  if  she  bore  a  new  name  again, 
and  what  was  the  use  of  opposition  ? 

Whenever  she  had  hoped  or  planned  anything  it  had 
always  turned  out  differently. 


On  the  night  before  the  26th  of  April,  Emma  awoke. 
She  got  up,  and  went  to  the  window  to  await  the  coming 
day.  She  felt  happy  and  at  peace  ;  for  though  the  past 
still  held  dark  shadows,  the  future  seemed  to  be  spreading 
golden  gleams  across  her  life's  horizon.  Henceforth, 
brightness  and  warmth  would  be  her  portion,  and  all  the 
darkness  of  gloomy  thoughts  and  doubts  would  be  dis- 
persed by  the  triumphant  sun  of  a  great  love. 

Involuntarily  she  folded  her  hands  as  the  great  fiery 
ball  rose  in  the  east.  She  was  full  of  gratitude  and  humble 
thanks.  She  was  seventeen  years  old  to-day  .  .  .  she  had 
passed  through  heavy  troubles,  and  her  life  until  now  had 
been  one  long  sequence  of  errors.  And  yet  she  had  been 
given  the  greatest  gift  of  life  ;  Greville,  the  beloved  of 
her  heart,  was  hers,  and  she  possessed  one  true  and  dis- 
interested friend. 

To  these  two,  to  Greville  and  Romney,  the  coming 
morning  should  be  dedicated,  and  they  would  spend  a 
few  joyful  and  unclouded  hours  in  each  other's  company. 
The  afternoon  would  bring  strangers,  and  with  them,  deceit 
and  lies.  Threatening  pictures  again  rose  before  her 
mind's  eye,  but  she  banished  them  resolutely,  and  seeking 
refuge  in  Greville's  arms  found  comfort  and  salvation 
from  all  inward  troubles. 


Hand  in  hand  they  went  to  the  sitting-room  where  her 
birthday  presents  were  prepared.  Round  a  sugared  cake 
seventeen  candles  were  burning,  and  beside  it  lay  Greville's 
and  her  mother's  presents.  Above  the  table  on  the  wall 
hung  Romney 's  gift  ...  a  portrait  of  Greville.  Emma 
joyfully  embraced  him  and  her  mother,  then  rushed  up 
to  her  room  to  have  the  portrait  hung  upon  the  wall 
behind  her  writing-table.  From  her  bed  she  would  be  able 
to  see  it ;  it  would  be  the  first  sight  to  greet  her  on  awaking, 
the  last  before  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep.  In  this  portrait 
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she  possessed  both  the  men  to  whom  her  heart  belonged, 
her  lover  and  her  friend.  Her  future  seemed  to  her  like 
a  fair  morning  in  spring  with  a  cloudless  sky  and  golden 
sun.  There  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  fear. 


Then  she  dressed  hastily  to  drive  to  Cavendish  Square 
in  Greville's  company.  He  had  taken  a  day's  holiday, 
and  wished  to  buy  a  few  more  trifles  for  their  party.  Then 
he  intended  to  pick  up  Emma  at  Romney's  studio. 

Romney  received  them  with  a  humorous  little  speech 
in  which  he  wished  them  both  all  luck  and  happiness. 
Then  he  presented  Emma  with  a  pretty  little  spinning- 
wheel,  for  her  mother  had  told  him  that  she  could  spin 
well,  and  he  had  instantly  decided  to  paint  her  with  it. 

Emma  thought  this  a  charming  idea.  She  dressed 
herself  quickly  in  a  peasant's  costume  which  Romney 
possessed,  and  sat  down  by  her  wheel.  At  the  same  moment 
Hayley  and  the  engraver  Greenhead  appeared  to  offer 
their  congratulations.  Hayley  had  written  a  long  poem 
about  Emma's  beauty  and  charm,  and  now  read  this  out 
to  them. 

Romney  walked  up  and  down  restlessly,  and  then,  with 
a  few  swift  strokes,  sketched  the  whole  scene,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Greville  as  a  remembrance.  Then  he  sent  the 
others  away,  and  began  to  work  feverishly.  Greville 
would  return  soon,  so  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  But 
Romney  had  scarcely  begun  when  his  manservant  entered. 

"That  man  who  came  here  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  is  here  again,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "he  insists  upon  seeing 
you." 

"Throw  him  out,  Brown,"  Romney  replied  irritably  ; 
then  he  suddenly  turned  to  Emma.  "This  man  saw  my 
Circe,  and  wanted  me  to  give  him  the  address  of  the  lady 
who  sat  for  it.  Of  course,  I  refused.  You  said  nothing, 
Brown  ?" 

"No,  sir.  I  know  my  duty,  sir.  But  that  fellow  must 
have  seen  you,  Miss.  He  refuses  to  go  until  he  has  spoken 
to  you.  He  says  he  has  been  all  the  way  to  Hawarden  and 
back  to  speak  to  you." 

Emma  started.    Was  it  some  message  from  Sir  Harry  ? 
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"He  has  been  to  Hawarden  ?"  she  asked  excitedly. 
"Did  he  tell  you  his  name  ?" 

"No,  he  would  not,  Miss.  He  said  you  might  refuse  to 
see  him  if  he  did." 

"Nor  did  he  tell  me,"  said  Romney  ;  "tell  him,  Brown, 
that  the  lady  refuses  to  see  people  who  do  not  give  their 
names." 

The  servant  went  out.  Then  they  heard  a  loud  con- 
versation in  the  next  room.  The  stranger  was  apparently 
trying  to  force  his  way  in,  while  Brown  attempted  to  keep 
him  back. 

Suddenly  Emma  cried  out : 

"Tom  !   It  is  Tom  K.    .    .    ." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  joyful  exclamation 
drew  him  into  the  studio. 


What  a  lot  they  had  to  tell  one  another  !  Since  that 
terrible  day  on  board  the  Theseus  they  had  not  met,  and 
three  years  of  hard  struggle  had  passed  for  both  of  them. 
In  his  despair  at  Emma's  fate,  Tom  had  done  precisely 
what  she  had  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  had  become  a 
sailor  on  a  battleship.  Since  then,  the  wars  with  America, 
France,  Holland  and  Spain,  had  driven  him  across  half 
the  world.  After  coming  through  many  fights,  he  had  at 
last  nearly  lost  his  life. 

"We  were  crossing  on  the  Albemarle  from  Elsinore  in 
Denmark,"  he  related  ;  "had  weathered  the  winter  storms 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  were  lying  at  anchor  off  the  Downs, 
waiting  for  orders.  Then,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of 
January  a  gale  sprang  up  .  .  ." 

"When  ?"  interrupted  Emma.    "The  3rd  of  January  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  nodded,  "about  eleven  o'clock." 

Emma  looked  thoughtful. 

"At  that  hour  I  was  writing  my  last  letter  to  Greville 
from  Hawarden,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 

"At  seven  o'clock,"  Tom  went  on,  "the  Captain  and 
I  had  gone  ashore.  Then  the  storm  began.  Ships  were 
torn  from  their  moorings,  and,  heavily  laden,  the  Brilliant 
was  being  driven  straight  into  the  Albemarle,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  prevent  her  from  foundering  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  The  Captain  called  up  the  fishermen  of  Deal  to 
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take  him  back  to  the  Albemarle,  but  in  spite  of  the  big 
rewards  he  offered,  they  refused.  No  boat  could  live  in 
such  a  gale.  Then  the  Captain  beckoned  to  me.  We  ran 
down  the  beach,  launched  a  boat  for  ourselves  and  jumped 
in.  When  the  fishermen  saw  this,  they  were  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  four  sturdy  fellows,  came  along  to  help  us. 
God  bless  those  plucky  boys  !  The  seas  threw  our  boat 
against  the  Albemarle,  and  it  capsized.  Struggling  in  the 
water,  three  of  the  Deal  fishermen  were  drowned,  the 
fourth  was  saved  by  the  Brilliant.  But  the  Captain  had 
seized  a  rope  which  our  people  had  thrown  from  the 
Albemarle.  When  they  were  going  to  haul  him  in,  he  saw 
that  I  was  drowning.  He  took  the  rope  between  his  teeth, 
swam  to  me,  and  caught  me.  Then  we  were  both  hauled 
on  board.  And  he  saved  the  Albemarle,  though  her  bow- 
sprit and  foremast  had  been  washed  away.  I  was  not 
surprised,  for  whatever  our  Captain  began  he  carried 
through.  And  he  had  only  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  he  is  not  yet  twenty-four  !  He  saved  both 
himself  and  me  from  that  icy  water,  and  then  went  on 
working  and  commanding  as  if  it  were  child's  play  .  .  . 
not  one  in  a  thousand  could  do  that  !  It  is  just  as  if  he 
were  full  of  fire.  All  the  sailors  say  that  no  harm  will 
befall  the  man  who  sticks  to  Captain  Nelson.  It  has 
certainly  been  true  as  regards  myself.  Without  his  help, 
I  should  now  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel." 

"Nelson  is  your  Captain?"  said  Emma  surprised; 
"the  same  who  came  back  to  England  paralysed  two 
years  ago  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tom ;  "do  you  know  him,  Miss 
Emma  ?" 

She  blushed,  thinking  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  had  met  him. 

"  I  saw  him  at  once  at  a  doctor's  house, ' '  she  said  evasively, 
"but  I  don't  suppose  that  he  remembers  me,  it  was  a 
chance  meeting.  I  only  asked  because  Fate  brought  you 
into  his  path,  and  because  at  that  same  hour  I  was  in 
danger  myself.  One  might  almost  become  superstitious." 

Tom  shook  his  head.  A  strange  look  was  in  his  eyes 
which  Emma  had  never  yet  seen  there. 

"Superstitious  ?"  he  said ;  "superstitious  is  not  the 
right  word,  Miss  Emma.  One  must  not  make  fun  of  Fate. 
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Fate  is  there,  and  every  man  has  to  meet  it  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth.  Was  it  a  mere  chance  that  brought  me  to 
London  with  Captain  Nelson  just  now  ?  Was  it  a  chance 
that  I  saw  the  'Circe'  in  a  shop  window  during  my  first 
walk  through  the  streets  ?  In  Hawarden  I  had  vainly 
inquired  of  the  grandmother  where  you  were.  And  then 
Captain  Nelson  told  me  that  we  should  go  to  the  West 
Indies.  Is  all  that  chance  ?  No,  Miss  Emma,  that  is  Fate, 
which  we  have  to  obey,  even  if  we  know  that  it  is  our 
death." 

He  spoke  calmly,  but  there  was  a  fire  burning  in  his 
usually  gentle  eyes. 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Tom,"  said  Emma,  vaguely 
alarmed.  "What  is  it  that  you  mean  about  Fate,  and 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  West  Indies  ?" 

He  bent  down  close  to  her  ear. 

"He  is  there,  Miss  Emma  !   Ha,  ha  !" 

She  started  and  grew  white. 

"Sir  John  Payne,"  he  went  on  with  a  terrible  smile, 
"I  never  saw  him  after  that  day.  But  now  ...  we  are 
going  to  meet  once  more.  Man  against  man.  What  will 
come  of  it  ...  whether  it  will  be  he  or  I  .  .  .  only 
Fate  knows.  Everything  is  ordained." 

He  was  silent. 

Emma  sat  quite  still,  her  head  leaning  against  the  wall 
behind  her,  her  hands  grasping  the  arms  of  her  chair.  She 
felt  as  if  a  terrible  abyss  had  suddenly  opened  before  her 
feet,  into  which  she  must  fall.  Wildly  the  thoughts  chased 
themselves  in  her  brain. 

If  she  got  up  now,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Tom  with  a 
meaning  look,  Sir  John  was  doomed,  and  she  would  be 
revenged.  But  then  .  .  . 

She  seemed  to  see  the  ship  .  .  .  dark  lines  of  sailors 
standing  on  deck,  a  man  drawn  up  to  the  topmast  .  .  . 
she  saw  his  hands  and  feet  beating  the  air  ...  then  his 
head  droop  and  a  ghastly  face  staring  down  on  her.  She 
uttered  a  moan  of  horror,  and  opened  her  eyes.  Tom 
was  beside  her — thank  God  nothing  had  happened  yet, 
and  nothing  must  happen.  With  a  gentle  pressure,  she 
took  his  hand. 

"You  have  been  to  my  grandmother  at  Hawarden, 
Tom,"  she  said  slowly  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
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eyes  ;  "did  you  see  a  little  girl  there,  scarcely  two  years 
old,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  curls  ?" 

He  nodded. 

"Yes,  I  saw  her,  Miss  Emma.  A  perfect  little  angel. 
Is  she  not  an  orphan,  whom  the  grandmother  has  taken 
in  out  of  pity,  to  bring  up  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  what  the  people  say.  But  it  is  not  true, 
Tom.  She  is  my  child." 

His  hand  shook,  his  features  looked  distorted. 

"Amy,"  he  stammered,  "Amy   .    .   ." 

She  leant  still  closer  to  him. 

"Yes,  Tom.  And  Sir  John  is  the  father."  She  felt  him 
quivering  as  if  struck,  and  held  his  hand  tightly  ;  "he  is  a 
bad  man  and  he  deserves  to  be  punished.  But  do  you  still 
wish  to  be  his  judge,  Tom  ?  Do  you  want  to  go  and  kill 
my  child's  father  ?" 

He  stared  at  her  wildly,  seeking  for  words.  Emma  rose 
and  looked  round  for  Romney,  but  he  had  left  the  studio. 
She  saw  him  in  the  next  room  leaning  against  the  window. 
Then  she  turned  to  Tom  again. 

"Now  you  know  all,  Tom,  and  I  implore  you  to  leave 
vengeance  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power.  Will  you,  for 
my  sake  ?  Will  you  give  up  your  plan  of  revenge  ?" 

He  nodded  as  if  exhausted. 

"If  you  wish  it  ...  though  I  have  lived  on  that  one 
idea  for  years.  And  I  ...  now  I  have  no  one  but  Captain 
Nelson.  And  you,  Miss  Emma.  ...  I  waited  for  an 
hour  on  the  road  ...  the  gentleman  with  whom  you 
came  .  .  ." 

"That  was  Mr.  Greville,  Tom,"  she  replied  without 
hesitation  ;  "did  I  not  tell  you  once  of  the  man  who 
helped  me  at  Drury  Lane  when  I  fainted  ?  That  was  he. 
Since  then  I  have  loved  him.  And  now  I  live  with  him." 

"And  he  ?" 

She  turned  away. 

"He  loves  me,  too,  Tom,  very  dearly,"  she  said  hastily  ; 
"for  my  sake  he  has  taken  mother  to  live  with  us.  He 
is  a  nobleman's  son,  and  we  live  at  Edgware  Road.  If 
you  would  come  to  see  us  .  .  ." 

She  stopped.  She  felt  compelled  to  turn  round.  In 
the  open  doorway  stood  Greville. 
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SHE  went  up  to  him  smiling,  to  explain  Tom's  presence, 
and  that  she  had  invited  her  old  friend  to  Edgware  Road 
if  Greville  permitted.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  her, 
and  his  look  swept  over  Tom  as  if  he  did  not  see  him. 
He  was  in  a  hurry,  he  said,  and  the  carriage  was  waiting 
to  take  them  home.  Impatiently  he  urged  Emma  to 
change  her  clothes. 

Tom  had  stood  silent,  listening.  As  Emma  prepared  to 
leave  the  room,  he  came  up  to  bid  her  good-bye.  His 
voice  was  quivering,  and  he  forced  himself  to  speak,  with 
difficulty. 

"It  is  your  birthday  to-day,  Miss  Emma,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  allow  Tom  Kidd  to  wish  you 
all  happiness  ?  for  this  day  .  .  .  this  year  .  .  .  for 
your  whole  life.  Give  my  love  to  the  mother.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  her,  but  it  is  impossible." 

She  pressed  his  hand  affectionately. 

"Why  not,  Tom  ?   It  is  not  far  to  Edgware  Road." 

"It  is  impossible,  Miss  Emma.  To-morrow  I  go  to 
Cork  with  Captain  Nelson,  where  the  fleet  is  waiting.  In  a 
week's  time  we  shall  be  out  at  sea.  Good-bye,  Miss  Emma, 
good-bye."  He  looked  at  her  once  more.  Then  he  turned 
to  Greville  and  suddenly  his  voice  was  hard  and  firm  : 

"Tom  Kidd  is  only  a  simple  fellow,  sir,  and  not  learned," 
he  went  on,  "but  he  has  known  Amy  Lyon  since  she  was 
a  little  child,  and  knows  that  she  deserves  the  best  the 
world  can  give.  Be  good  to  her,  sir  ;  make  Amy  Lyon 
happy,  and  you  will  be  happy  yourself.  So  that  it  may 
never  happen  to  you  what  would  have  happened  to  another 
if  ...  if  ...  an  angel  had  not  begged  for  him." 

He  looked  hard  at  Greville,  with  the  same  fierce  look 
with  which  he  had  mentioned  Sir  John's  name.  As  if 
demanding  a  promise,  he  held  out  his  hand.  For  a  moment 
the  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  Then  Greville  turned 
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away  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  Tom's  hand  dropped 
to  his  side,  and  he  turned  slowly  towards  the  door. 

Emma  ran  after  him,  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"Good-bye,  Tom,  dear,  good,  faithful  friend.  Don't 
think  badly  of  me,  and  don't  quite  forget  me  !"  She 
raised  her  face,  and  gave  him  a  long  tender  kiss.  She  felt 
as  if  she  would  never  see  his  honest  face  again. 

The  warm  happy  feeling  of  the  morning  had  vanished, 
the  whole  day  seemed  spoilt,  and  she  would  have  preferred 
to  remain  with  Romney,  and  not  return  to  Edgware  Road 
at  all.  But  her  mother  was  there,  and  Greville  would 
vent  his  wrath  upon  that  humble  woman  if  left  alone 
with  her. 

She  dressed  herself  hastily.  She  knew  that,  once  alone 
with  Greville,  he  would  heap  reproaches  upon  her.  But  she 
did  not  care,  she  was  not  going  to  remain  passive,  but 
would  answer  him  back.  She  was  longing  to  do  so.  Her 
cup  was  full,  and  his  behaviour  to  Tom  had  made  it  run 
over. 

During  the  drive  home  both  were  silent.  Probably  the 
presence  of  the  coachman  kept  Greville  from  speaking. 
The  mother  met  them,  and  her  face  clouded  when  she 
saw  their  angry  looks.  She  took  Greville's  parcels,  and 
carried  them  into  the  sitting-room,  while  he  paid  the 
coachman.  Emma  was  going  straight  up  to  her  room, 
when  Greville's  voice  called  from  below : 

"Come  with  your  mother,  Emily.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you." 

The  words,  spoken  as  they  were,  sounded  like  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

She  went  upstairs  nevertheless. 

"I  expect  you  here  in  my  room,"  she  replied. 

"Your  mother   .    .   ." 

"Leave  my  mother  out  of  it,  please.  She  has  nothing 
to  do  with  all  this,"  she  answered  coldly. 

She  left  the  door  of  her  room  open,  and  a  moment  after 
he  entered. 

Then  the  storm  broke. 

Had  she  forgotten  what  they  had  settled  between 
them  ?  She  had  promised  him  obedience,  and  to  obey  all 
his  commands.  Was  this  how  she  kept  her  word  ?  He 
had  always  doubted  her,  and  that  was  why  he  had  sent 
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her  to  Hawarden,  so  that  in  the  loneliness  of  her  old  home, 
and  under  her  mother's  influence,  she  might  endeavour  to 
combat  her  many  faults.  But  her  stubbornness  and 
exaggeration  were  not  to  be  checked.  Had  she  not  written 
to  Romney  asking  for  money  to  come  to  London  in  spite 
of  his  prohibition  ?  And  then,  in  Edgware  Road,  she 
had  promised  him  to  study  hard,  but  she  did  everything 
without  interest,  and  preferred  to  sit  about  all  day  and 
brood  over  silly  ideas. 

"And  to-day  again,"  he  went  on  hotly,  "what  did  you 
do  to-day  ?  I  do  my  utmost  to  wipe  out  your  past  ;  I 
invite  influential  relatives  and  friends  to  give  you  new  and 
wholesome  interests.  And  you  .  .  .  you  throw  yourself 
into  the  arms  of  the  first  comer,  tell  him  everything,  and 
invite  him  to  visit  you  !  A  sailor,  a  creature  from  the 
very  dregs  of  humanity  !  I  suppose  you  want  him  to  go 
about  bragging  of  the  elegant  life  his  cousin  has  fallen 
into  !  Really,  Emma,  if  I  did  not  love  you  .  .  .  but  take 
care  !  Everything  has  a  limit,  and  if  this  sort  of  thing 
should  occur  again,  then  .  .  ." 

"Then   .   .   .   ?" 

"Then  ...  I  owe  it  to  my  name  and  position  .  .  . 
all  would  have  to  be  at  an  end  between  us.  For  ever." 

He  turned  away,  and  stared  out  of  the  window.  A  few 
hours  ago,  Emma  thought,  she,  too,  had  stood  at  this 
window,  her  heart  then  full  of  gratitude  and  gladness  ! 
Now  everything  was  turned  to  bitterness. 

"All  would  be  at  an  end  between  us,"  she  repeated  ; 
"very  well,  I  cannot  promise  that  this  sort  of  thing  will 
not  happen  again.  If  your  love  for  me  does  not  allow  you 
to  take  me  as  I  am  .  .  .  would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
an  end  at  once,  before  it  might  cause  you  pain  ?" 

He  turned  back  to  her  hastily. 

"Emily   .    .    ." 

"I  have  let  you  speak,"  she  went  on,  "without  inter- 
rupting you.  Will  you  now  listen  to  me  ?  Perhaps  I  was 
wrong  to  speak  to  Tom  as  I  did.  But  that  was  not  Tom's 
fault,  and  you  were  not  justified  in  treating  him  so  cruelly. 
That  is  what  you  did.  You  scarcely  listened  to  him,  you 
refused  to  take  his  hand,  and  you  turned  your  back  on 
him.  Who  has  given  you  the  right  to  look  with  contempt 
at  the  rough  hands  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  not  those  rough 
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hands  that  procure  for  you  all  your  power  and  riches  ? 
If  the  high-born  daughters  of  nobility  have  dozens  of  love 
affairs,  like  Lady  Worsely  and  Miss  Payton,  and  go  only 
half -dressed  to  balls  and  parties,  it  is  considered  witty  and 
amusing,  and  all  the  world  applauds.  But  if  a  girl  of  the 
people,  seduced  by  one  of  your  great  lords,  does  the  same 
to  earn  bread  for  her  child,  then  she  is  called  bad  and 
wicked.  Everybody  throws  stones  at  such  a  girl.  One 
may  have  her  as  one's  mistress,  but  one  must  keep  her 
hidden — hidden  behind  a  false  show  of  modesty,  and  a 
false  name.  Can  you  understand  now  what  it  is  that  is 
torturing  me  and  taking  away  all  my  pleasure  in  life  ? 
When  you  explained  your  plans  to  me  I  did  not  under- 
stand. I  felt  it  dimly  on  the  day  when  you  forced  my 
mother  to  drop  her  honest  name,  but  to-day  I  know  it  for 
certain.  Everything  is  one  big  falsehood,  and  I  cannot 
lie.  It  is  against  my  nature." 

She  rose  slowly,  and  stood  before  him. 

"And  I  will  not,"  she  added  quickly;  "do  you  hear, 
Charles  ?  I  will  not  tell  lies." 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  He  laughed  angrily, 
avoiding  her  eyes. 

"Pleasant  information  you  are  giving  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
"now,  at  the  last  moment.  I  suppose  that  fellow  told  you 
all  this  ?  You  had  time  enough,  as  that  weakling  Romney 
left  you  all  alone." 

She  drew  back  in  amazement. 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  What  has  Tom  to  do  with 
all  this  ?" 

He  seemed  not  to  hear.  He  was  beside  himself  with 
fury. 

"How  did  he  find  you  out  ?  Surely  you  don't  expect 
me  to  believe  that  lie  about  his  having  seen  your  portrait  ? 
Of  course,  you  wrote  to  him  to  come,  and  have  a  good 
laugh  with  you  at  that  idealist  who  is  attempting  to  save 
you.  Yes,  that  was  your  plan.  Your  mother  is  here 
already.  Now  comes  this  so-called  cousin,  and  one  day 
we  will  have  the  child  here  as  well" — he  laughed  sar- 
castically— "Sir  John  Payne's  bastard." 

"Charles,"  she  exclaimed  horrified,  "what  do  you 
mean  .  .  .  you  cannot  believe  that  Tom  and  I  .  .  ." 

"How  do  I  know  ?    When  you  kissed  him  .   .   .  that 
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dirty  fellow  ...  he  seemed  very  well  used  to  your 
caresses.  'Dear,  good,  faithful  Tom  !'" 

A  low  moan  stopped  him.  She  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  her  hands  groping  blindly  for  support,  terror  in  her 
wide-open  eyes.  He  looked  at  her  as  if  alarmed.  A  long, 
heavy  silence  followed. 

"I  have  said  too  much,"  he  blurted  out  hoarsely  at 
last ;  "I  ask  your  pardon,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  for  my 
own.  But  I  cannot  retract  my  request.  If  you  agree,  we 
will  forget  all  this.  If  you  refuse  .  .  ." 

He  made  a  sharp  gesture,  as  if  cutting  something  in 
two.  Then  he  left  the  room,  banging  the  door  behind 
him. 


Emma  never  knew  how  long  she  had  stood  thus  motion- 
less. Her  mother's  voice  roused  her. 

"You  must  dress,  Amy.  Mr.  Greville's  guests  will  soon 
be  coming.  .  .  ." 

"Yes   .   .   .   yes  .   .   ." 

Her  mother  went  out.  Who  was  it  that  had  locked  her 
door  ?  Ah,  yes,  she  had  done  so  herself.  How  her  head 
ached  !  And  a  fierce  pain  in  her  neck  made  her  feel  sick 
and  giddy.  She  would  bathe  her  head,  and  then  she  must 
change  her  dress.  .  .  . 

She  heard  the  wheels  of  an  approaching  carriage,  and 
then  Greville's  voice  receiving  his  friends.  She  must  look 
her  best  to  please  him.  She  would  put  on  the  black  silk 
dress  with  the  green  trimmings.  That  was  simple,  and  yet 
very  becoming.  But  her  face  was  burning  ...  she  must 
put  on  some  powder.  .  .  .  No.  .  .  .  Charles  did  not 
like  that  .  .  .  perhaps  she  would  grow  cooler  when  her 
headache  got  better. 

Now,  probably  everybody  had  arrived,  and  soon  Greville 
would  come  to  call  his  Emily,  and  introduce  her  to  all 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen.  What  was  she  going  to  say 
to  them  .  .  .  what  was  it  that  she  and  Charles  had 
settled  ?  How  furiously  her  head  ached,  as  if  someone 
were  beating  upon  it  with  hammers.  Charles  would  tell 
her  again  what  she  had  to  say  .  .  .  she  heard  him  coming 
.  .  .  no,  it  was  Sophia,  the  housemaid. 

"Yes  .   .   .  yes.   ...   I  am  just  ready.   .   .   ." 
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Why  did  he  not  come  for  her  himself  ?  Oh,  of  course, 
he  could  not  leave  his  guests  !  Now  she  could  not  ask 
him  what  it  was  that  he  had  told  her  to  say  to  them. 
What  had  he  told  her  ? 

How  the  stairs  creaked  .  .  .  they  seemed  to  shriek. 
.  .  .  Everybody  in  the  room  was  talking  and  laughing 
when  she  entered.  One  of  them  very  loudly,  another  in  a 
deep  bass  voice.  That  was  probably  Greville's  brother, 
Colonel  Robert  Greville. 

Oh,  why  was  not  Romney  here  ...  he  would  have 
whispered  to  her  what  she  must  say  to  all  these  strange 
people. 

The  room  seemed  full  of  red  mists,  and  everything  was 
shaking  and  trembling.  .  .  . 

Somebody  took  her  hand  and  led  her  forward. 

"Miss  Emily  Cadogan,  my  landlady's  daughter.  ..." 

Cadogan  ?  Ah,  yes,  that  was  it ! 

"It  is  not  true  .  .  .  my  name  is  not  Cadogan.  ...  I 
am  called  Emma  Hart  .  .  .  Hebe  Vestina.  .  .  ." 

Why  did  he  fling  away  her  hand  ?  And  why  were  his 
eyes  so  full  of  wrath  ?  What  had  she  done,  that  he  left 
her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  all  alone  ?  Had 
she,  after  all,  said  something  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
done  ? 

"I  knew  it  Charles.  ...  I  ...  I  ...  cannot  lie.  .  .  ." 

The  room  was  heaving,  a  sound  of  rushing  waters  filled 
her  ears  .  .  .  then  all  grew  dark  and  silent. 


She  had  been  seriously  ill,  the  doctors  said  ;  the  London 
fogs  were  bad  for  her,  and  her  nerves  were  utterly  shaken. 
Greville  went  still  further,  and  said  that  all  the  troubles 
she  had  gone  through  were  the  cause  of  her  present  illness. 

Sir  John's  wickedness  had  crushed  all  that  was  good 
and  trusting  in  her  nature.  Since  then  distrust  had  eaten 
into  her  soul  like  a  secret  poison  till  it  had  ruined  even 
her  physical  health.  Perhaps  this  seed  had  been  sown 
still  more  early,  when  she  had  been  humbled  at  Mrs. 
Barker's  school.  And  so,  during  all  these  years,  she  had 
been  really  ill,  and  had  seen  everything  through  the  cloud 
of  her  poisoned  imagination.  Else  she  could  never  have 
misjudged  Greville's  actions  as  she  had  done. 
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When  he  had  sent  her  to  Hawarden,  it  was  to  remove  her 
from  Dr.  Graham's  and  Sir  Harry's  evil  influence.  He 
had  settled  in  the  quietness  of  Edgware  Road  to  wean 
her  from  unhealthy  luxury.  He  had  insisted  upon  her 
studying  to  give  her  a  higher  and  nobler  aim  in  life  than 
mere  outward  pleasures.  He  had  given  her  another  name 
merely  to  protect  her  against  the  world's  prejudice  and 
to  free  her  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly  from  her  past. 

Was  it  surprising,  therefore,  if  he  grew  angry  at  her 
resistance,  and  at  the  way  she  attempted  to  rouse  his 
jealousy  ?  Was  not  this  jealousy  a  proof  of  his  deep  love 
for  her  ?  She  had  misunderstood  him  in  everything,  had 
imagined  him  to  be  prompted  by  harshness,  tyranny,  and 
selfishness,  instead  of  real  tenderness  and  forethought. 
But  now  her  illness  had  mercifully  swept  away  all  her 
diseased  imaginings.  Now  she  was  well  again,  and  able 
to  comprehend  how  she  had  misjudged  him  ! 

He  would  forget  it  all,  and  though  his  friends  now  knew 
who  she  was,  he  had  explained  to  them  that  she  was  not 
to  blame,  and  they,  being  sensible,  fair-minded  people, 
had  understood.  He  and  she  would  begin  a  new  life 
together,  hand  in  hand,  helping  each  other  in  quiet  joyful 
work,  and  peaceful  happiness.  Only  she  must  trust  him 
as  she  had  trusted  her  doctors. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  May  that  Greville  said  all  this 
to  Emma.  She  had  left  her  room  for  the  first  time  since 
her  illness,  and  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  garden, 
beneath  a  blossoming  apple  tree.  Like  white  butterflies, 
the  delicate  blossoms  fluttered  down  to  the  soft  young 
grass,  larks  were  singing,  and  a  warm  sweet  smell  rose 
from  the  earth. 

His  hands,  those  slender  aristocratic  hands,  were  resting 
on  the  table  that  stood  between  them.  Gently  she  lifted 
them,  and  raised  them  to  her  lips. 

And  then  she  laid  her  face  upon  them  .  .  .  her  whole 
heart  ...  her  entire  weary  life.  Trust  him  ?  Was  he 
not  her  soul's  physician  ? 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-SEVEN 

EMMA'S  life  now  ran  smoothly  upon  the  Lines  that  Greville 
had  drawn  up  for  her.  He  was  kind  and  considerate  to 
her,  and  she  never  again  heard  those  harsh  words  from 
him  which  had  so  wounded  her  pride  and  her  feelings. 
He  would  first  sound  her  intentions  before  uttering  any 
wish,  and  prepared  her  for  it,  so  that  she  agreed  with 
him,  even  before  he  had  announced  his  desire.  He  never 
commanded  now  ;  he  only  persuaded  and  guided. 

Formerly  such  diplomatic  proceedings  would  have 
aroused  her  suspicions.  But  now  she  thought  that  she 
knew  her  lover  better.  He  was  thus  careful  and  circum- 
spect because  he  loved  her. 

One  thing  only  caused  an  occasional  disagreement 
between  them,  and  that  was  when  beggars  came  to  Edgware 
Road.  Emma  always  thought  of  the  time  when  her  mother 
had  to  earn  so  hard  a  living  for  herself  and  her  child,  and 
she  felt  inclined  to  distribute  alms  liberally.  But  Greville 
opposed  her  charity.  They  had  to  be  saving  of  every 
penny,  he  said  ;  nobody  knew  what  the  next  day  might 
bring  forth.  But  Emma  chose  to  consider  this  hardhearted- 
ness  as  an  outcome  of  his  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  did 
not  blame  him  much. 

Bad  news  came  from  Naples.  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
letters  spoke  of  his  wife's  failing  health.  If  she  were  to 
die  ...  Sir  William  was  fond  of  and  used  to  the  society 
of  women.  In  spite  of  his  fifty-two  years  he  was  still  a 
well-preserved  man,  and  might  easily  think  of  a  second 
marriage.  And  if  he  then  had  children  Greville's  hopes 
that  his  uncle  would  pay  his  debts  and  make  him  his  heir 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  For  this  hope  only  had 
Greville's  creditors  been  patient  so  long. 

The  state  of  politics  also  caused  Greville  some  serious 
anxiety.  If  Lord  North,  Greville's  friend,  remained  in 
his  post  as  Prime  Minister,  promotion  was  certain,  but 
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the  opposing  party  in  Parliament  gained  an  ever-increasing 
influence,  and  if  Lord  North  were  beaten,  and  Fox  suc- 
ceeded him,  the  days  of  the  Tory  officials  were  numbered. 
Greville,  too,  would  suffer,  for  men  of  Tory  families  could 
not  serve  under  a  Whig  government.  If  they  were  not 
dismissed,  they  would  have  to  go  voluntarily,  for  tradition 
must  be  respected. 


At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  death  of  Lady 
Hamilton  at  Naples  was  announced.  She  was  to  be  buried 
in  Pembrokeshire  in  the  family  vault,  and  Sir  William 
begged  Greville  to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 
Sir  William  intended  to  arrive  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

Greville's  time  was  fully  occupied,  and  Emma  was  left 
a  great  deal  to  herself.  For  the  first  time  she  noticed 
how  dependent  Greville  was  on  his  uncle.  What  would 
happen  to  her,  if  this  man  were  to  dislike  her,  this  man 
who,  according  to  Greville,  was  a  merciless  judge  ? 

Her  beauty  might  possibly  please  so  passionate  an 
admirer  of  the  antique,  nor  would  he  object  to  the  past. 
He  was  used  to  meet  adventurers,  and  was  disposed  to 
find  excuses  for  them,  if  their  minds  had  been  too  wilful  for 
the  narrow  limits  of  convention.  But  if  he  failed  to  dis- 
cover this  free  mind  in  Emma  ?  If  she  appeared  to  him 
only  as  one  of  those  who  use  their  beauty  for  their  own 
advancement,  hiding  their  lack  of  brains  by  a  calcu- 
lating coquetry  ? 

Furthermore,  Sir  William  had  ambitious  plans  for  his 
nephew's  future.  It  was  he  who  had  urged  Greville  to 
marry  Lord  Middleton's  daughter,  and  had  reproached 
him  bitterly  when  the  marriage  had  come  to  nothing. 
Now  he  was  coming  to  England  himself,  and  could  assist 
Greville  with  his  personal  influence,  was  it  not  possible 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  renew  his  former  projects  ? 
Emma  was  assailed  by  doubts,  and  she  awaited  Sir 
William's  arrival  with  secret  misgivings. 


Greville  met  his  uncle  on  his  landing  in  England,  and 
attended  the  funeral  in  Pembrokeshire.     From  there  he 
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wrote  to  Emma,  to  say  that  Sir  William  was  coming  to 
London  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  King  and  Ministers. 
Then  he  would  spend  an  evening  at  Edgward  Road. 

Greville  was  going  to  live  with  his  uncle  in  Town  instead 
of  at  his  own  house,  and  matters  of  importance  prevented 
his  coming  there  beforehand,  so  he  gave  detailed  instruc- 
tions concerning  Sir  William's  reception.  He  had  told 
him  nothing  about  Emma,  and  her  beauty  was  to  be  her 
best  introduction.  Her  mother  was  to  receive  them  on 
their  arrival,  and  Emma  was  not  to  appear  until  tea- 
time.  She  was  then  to  hand  round  the  tea  in  an  unosten- 
tatious way,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Sir  William's  own  eyes. 
Everything  was  to  look  simple  and  unpremeditated. 

All  was  arranged  as  he  had  ordered.  When  the  carriage 
drove  up,  Emma  was  in  her  room,  and  the  two  men  were 
received  by  her  mother,  and  at  once  went  upstairs  to 
look  at  Greville's  collections.  As  it  grew  dusk,  Emma 
went  to  the  dining-room,  lit  the  candles,  arranged  the 
tea-table,  and  withdrew  herself  to  a  distant  corner.  Her 
heart  was  beating  fast,  and  she  was  full  of  fear.  When  she 
heard  them  descending  to  the  dining-room,  her  knees 
began  to  tremble,  and  she  drew  back  into  her  corner. 

Sir  William  entered,  speaking  over  his  shoulder  to 
Greville.  When  Emma  could  see  his  face,  she  was  surprised 
at  its  lively  and  youthful  appearance.  His  movements 
were  quick  and  elastic.  Beneath  a  heavy  forehead  with 
thick  eyebrows  gleamed  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  full  of  wit 
and  good  nature.  A  slightly  ironic  expression  round  his 
mouth  did  not  disguise  the  well-bred  amiability  of  the 
man  of  the  world. 

When  he  saw  the  painted  ceiling,  he  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  :  "Beautiful,  Greville,  quite  beautiful ! 
How  on  earth  did  you  manage  to  pay  for  that  ?" 

Greville  smiled. 

"It  did  not  cost  me  a  shilling.  Romney  painted  it  for 
friendship's  sake." 

"Really  ?  My  artist  friends  always  ask  me  for  money 
...  for  lots  of  money.  By  the  way  .  .  .  Romney  .  .  . 
remind  me  of  him  to-morrow.  The  fame  of  his  'Circe' 
has  spread  as  far  as  Naples.  I  must  see  the  picture.  The 
model  is  said  to  be  the  ideal  of  feminine  loveliness.  Where 
did  he  find  her  ?  They  say  the  picture  is  exactly  like 
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her,  and  that  Romney  improved  nothing.  That,  of  course, 
is  an  exaggeration.  Praxiteles  required  more  than  a 
hundred  women  for  his  Venus." 

Greville  glanced  surreptitiously  towards  Emma. 

"And  yet  it  is  true,  Uncle.  Will  you  look  up  at  that 
goddess  on  the  ceiling  ?" 

Sir  William  looked  up  to  where  Emma,  as  goddess  of 
beauty,  smiled  among  her  followers.  He  shook  his  head 
as  he  sat  down  to  the  table. 

"Is  that  really  a  portrait,  and  not  an  ideal  ?  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  beautiful  women,  but  never  one  so 
perfect  as  that.  Can  T  get  to  know  her  through  Romney  ?" 

Silently  Emma  was  approaching  with  the  tea-tray. 

"She  is  not  in  London,"  replied  Greville,  sitting  down 
opposite  to  his  uncle,  "but  if  you  care  to  know  her  .  .  ." 

"Care  to  know  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  earth  ?  I 
would  go  round  half  the  world  to  see  her."  He  sighed,  as  if 
in  self-mockery.  "I  speak  rather  too  warmly  for  my  age, 
don't  I  ?  But  Shakespeare  says  that  the  hearts  of  men 
grow  more  susceptible  after  a  great  loss.  No  sooner  does 
Rosalind  refuse  Romeo,  that  he  turns  to  Juliet  !  Who 
knows  whether  that  might  not  happen  to  me,  if  I  came 
within  Circe's  magic  circle  ?" 

He  laughed,  and  not  observing  who  it  was  that  served 
him,  took  a  cup  of  tea  off  Emma's  tray.  Then  he  reached 
out  for  the  cream,  hesitated,  looking  at  the  hand  that  held 
the  tray,  then  raised  his  eyes  to  Emma's  face.  The  tray 
swayed,  nearly  upsetting  Greville's  full  cup. 

"But,  Miss  Hart,"  said  Greville  smiling,  "why  does  it 
alarm  you  if  Sir  William  admires  your  hand  ?" 

Emma  stood  silent,  with  downcast  eyes,  the  colour  hot 
in  her  cheeks.  Sir  William  stared  at  her  as  if  dazed. 

"Really,  Greville,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "your  joke 
has  succeeded  admirably.  Fancy  being  able  to  dupe  a 
wary  old  diplomat  like  myself  !  But  I  forgive  you,  since 
I  need  not  travel  round  half  the  world,  nor  ask  Romney 
for  a  favour."  He  rose,  smiling,  and  bowed  low  to  Emma. 
"Lovely  Circe,  where  is  your  wand  with  which  you  will 
change  me  into  a  little  grunting  pig  ?" 

He  took  the  tray  from  her  hands,  and  picked  up  the 
sandwiches,  which  had  tumbled  off  it.  Then  he  asked 
her  to  sit  down,  and  himself  went  to  fetch  her  a  cup. 


From  a  mezzotint  engraving  by  T.    W.   Reynolds 
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"The  light  of  her  beauty"  was  to  illumine  this  first  evening 
he  was  going  to  spend  in  "the  bosom  of  his  family".  He 
did  not  let  her  leave  the  room  again,  apparently  wishing 
to  avoid  Greville's  explanation  of  her  presence.  Was 
this  a  sign  of  delicacy,  or  did  his  vanity  drive  him  to  solve 
the  riddle  without  help  ? 

After  Emma  had  recovered  from  her  shyness,  she  eagerly 
joined  in  the  conversation.  Sir  William  was  full  of  wit 
and  good-humour,  speaking  of  the  life  in  his  southern 
home,  and  relating  stories  of  the  Neapolitan  Court.  Nor 
did  he  spare  himself.  He  told  them  of  a  monkey  he  pos- 
sessed which  he  had  striven  to  educate  like  a  human 
being.  But  the  animal  refused  to  think  independently, 
and  never  got  beyond  the  faculty  of  imitation.  One  day 
Sir  William  had  found  the  ape  dressed  in  his  clothes,  and, 
seated  before  a  table,  carefully  examining  some  coins 
through  a  magnifying  glass.  Sir  William,  struck  by  the 
likeness,  had  caused  this  scene  to  be  painted,  and  hung 
the  picture  over  his  writing-table,  calling  it  "The 
Antiquary". 

The  clever  diplomat  also  made  his  companions  talk, 
and  after  an  hour's  conversation  Emma  was  amazed  at 
all  that  he  knew  about  her.  She  answered  his  apparently 
simple  questions  without  suspicion,  and  from  her  replies 
he  drew  his  own  conclusions,  which  were  generally  correct. 
He  was  soon  acquainted  with  her  life  and  all  its  troubles  ; 
nothing  seemed  strange  or  wrong  to  him,  and  he  showed 
comprehension  and  sympathy  for  all  its  vicissitudes.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  Emma's  artistic  attempts,  and 
finally  made  her  recite  the  mad  scene  from  Ophelia. 

"Sheridan  may  be  right  when  he  says  that  you  lack 
the  gestures  of  a  great  tragedienne,"  he  said  afterwards, 
thoughtfully,  "but  your  feelings  and  mode  of  expression 
are  correct  and  true.  You  voice  also  is  beautiful.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  sing  ?" 

Emma  nodded. 

"But  I  have  not  got  beyond  the  beginning,"  she  said  ; 
"I  have  sung  a  few  simple  Welsh  songs,  that  is  all." 

Then,  at  his  request,  she  sang  the  songs  which  the 
Welsh  peasant  girls  sing,  when,  leaving  their  work  in  the 
fields,  they  return  home  in  the  evening.  With  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  hands  on  her  hips,  she  walked 
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round  the  table,  her  eyes  shining,  and  her  red-gold  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders. 

She  knew  that  she  was  coquetting,  and  she  did  it  on 
purpose.  If  Sir  William  wished  it,  he  could  separate  her 
from  Greville,  and  in  her  own  way  she  was  fighting 
for  herself  and  her  lover.  She  soon  knew  that  she  had 
succeeded.  Sir  William  watched  her  enchanted,  and 
when  she  had  concluded  caught  and  pressed  her  hands 
enthusiastically. 

"Now  I  know  who  you  are,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "Greville 
is  a  killjoy,  who  wants  to  infect  the  whole  world  with  his 
gloom,  but  you,  Miss  Emily,  are  born  to  bring  happiness  to 
yourself  and  others.  Science  .  .  .  art  ...  no  doubt 
they  are  noble  and  scared  ;  but  the  older  one  grows,  the 
more  one  needs  the  sun.  Carpe  Diem  .  .  .  snatch  the  day 
.  .  .  night  comes  all  too  soon  !  Therefore,  Miss  Emily, 
sing  .  .  .  you  have  the  voice  .  .  .  dance,  you  possess  all 
the  grace  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  And  finally  love 
.  .  .  love  !"  He  cast  a  smiling  look  at  Greville.  .  .  . 
"I  need  not  advise  you  to  do  that,  I  suppose.  How  for- 
tunate he  is,  that  fellow  with  the  young  face  and  the  old 
heart  .  .  .  painters  work  for  him,  and  magic  goddesses 
lay  their  beauty  at  his  feet.  All  in  vain  !  He  behaves  as 
if  that  were  his  due,  he  does  not  even  say  'thank  you !'. 
In  your  place,  Miss  Emily,  I  would  leave  him  among  his 
cold  minerals  and  his  gloomy  saints  and  find  someone 
who  was  more  worthy  of  you  !  What  would  you  say  to  the 
uncle,  the  very  opposite  to  the  nephew  ?  A  wise  man  he 
is,  with  an  old  face,  but  a  young  heart !  Don't  hesitate 
.  .  .  say  yes  !" 

Laughing,  he  held  out  his  hand,  but  Emma  paused 
before  joining  in  his  joke.  There  was  something  in  his 
eyes  which  alarmed  her  vaguely.  She  glanced  quickly  at 
Greville,  and  she  thought  that  his  face  looked  drawn  and 
tortured. 

But  she  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  during  the  whole 
evening  he  continued  to  laugh  and  joke  with  his  uncle. 
And  when  he  left  with  him,  he  said  good  night  to  Emma 
tenderly  and  with  a  well-satisfied  face. 

On  the  following  day,  Sir  William  sent  Emma  a  valuable 
harp,  accompanied  by  a  few  amiable  words.  He  expressed 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  see  "his  beautiful  hostess 
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of  Edgware  Road"  before  his  departure  for  Naples,  but 
hoped  to  continue  their  acquaintance  when  next  he  came 
to  England. 

"Will  Circe  give  her  latest  slave  a  small  place 
in  her  garden  ?"  were  the  concluding  words  of  the 
note. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-EIGHT 

DURING  the  ensuing  year,  the  Liberal  Party  was  triumphant 
in  England.  Lord  North  laid  down  his  office  as  Prime 
Minister,  Charles  Fox  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  hands,  and  the  Tories  had  to  abandon  their  posts. 
Though  Greville  still  remained  in  his  position,  he  knew 
that  his  views  would  soon  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Whigs,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  before  the 
storm  broke. 

New  troubles  entered  the  home  in  Edgware  Road. 
Greville's  creditors  had  considered  his  position  in  the 
Foreign  Office  as  a  security,  and  now  that  this  security 
had  gone  their  demands  became  urgent. 

Strange  visitors  passed  in  and  out  of  the  house  ;  dealers 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  carried  away  all  the  super- 
fluous furniture,  art  collectors  examined  the  pictures  and 
offered  far  less  than  their  value. 

But  the  most  disgusting  of  all  were  the  mediators,  who 
tried  to  force  the  grandson  of  the  Warwicks  into  a  rich 
marriage. 

This  trouble  rested  upon  Emma  like  a  heavy  load. 
Again  she  noticed  how  little  she  really  knew  of  Greville. 
She  had  told  him  all  her  most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings, 
but  he  always  remained  silent  and  reserved.  His  frozen 
amiability  enwrapped  him  like  a  coat  of  mail  that  resisted 
all  her  endeavours  to  pierce  it.  She  had  been  his  com- 
panion now  for  over  two  years,  and  he  was  still  the  same 
enigma  to  her  as  before.  Anxiously  she  strove  to  fathom  his 
feelings  by  his  actions,  but  again  and  again  she  was  met 
by  contradictions,  for  which  she  found  no  explanation. 

Since  Sir  William's  visit,  he  bestowed  more  attention 
upon  Emma's  talents.  She  had  harp  and  guitar  lessons, 
was  instructed  in  singing,  music,  drawing,  and  acting. 
Nor  was  her  outward  appearance  ever  neglected.  He 
brought  her  every  new  cosmetic,  did  not  allow  her  to 
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expose  herself  to  cold,  or  spoil  her  hands  by  rough  work. 
He  even  watched  what  she  ate  and  drank,  carefully 
choosing  foods  that  kept  her  complexion  clear  and  pure. 
He  taught  her  the  manners  of  the  great  world,  and  inces- 
santly played  upon  her  vanity  to  improve  herself.  He 
loaded  her  with  trinkets  and  fine  clothes,  and  always 
sought  to  show  off  her  beauty  to  its  best  advantage,  as  if 
she  were  destined  for  the  harem  of  some  Sultan  on  whose 
pleasure  her  future  depended. 

All  this  cost  him  money  and  trouble,  but  he  never  com- 
plained of  it.  Was  it  his  pride  that  forbade  him  to  let 
Emma  feel  his  change  of  fortune  ?  Nothing  seemed  too 
good  or  too  costly  for  her. 


Immediately  upon  his  quitting  his  post  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  when  his  creditors  demanded  payment,  Emma 
implored  him  to  ask  Sir  William's  help.  But  he  refused 
ungraciously,  saying  that  he  had  made  use  of  his  uncle's 
generosity  too  often,  and  declaring  that  Sir  William  might 
think  that  his  nephew  was  a  spendthrift,  and  make  him 
suffer  for  this  in  his  will.  Greville's  pride  seemed  to  grow 
to  an  unnatural  height  beneath  these  humiliations.  But 
something  must  be  done  !  Could  she  not  help  him  in  any 
way  ? 

She  thought  about  this  incessantly,  frightened  at  the 
gloomy  expression  in  Greville's  eyes.  He  looked  as  if  he 
were  fighting  with  some  dark  resolve.  Her  heart  ached,  and 
she  was  filled  with  anxiety.  Very  soon,  too,  he  began  to 
hide  his  troubles  from  her,  and  when  the  traders  and 
userers  came,  he  locked  himself  up  with  them,  afterwards 
showing  a  face  of  forced  cheerfulness,  assuring  her  that 
all  was  well. 

But  one  day  when  she  returned  from  a  sitting  at 
Romney's,  she  found  him  huddled  up  in  his  picture  gallery 
before  the  easel  on  which  the  Venus  had  stood.  The 
picture  was  gone. 

Sobbing,  she  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  put  her  arms 
round  him.  He  started  up  and  laughed.  What  was  the 
matter  with  her  ?  He  had  only  sent  the  picture  to  be 
repaired.  Her  anxiety  was  exaggerated  and  unnecessary, 
and  should  he  require  money,  he  possessed  friends  who 
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were  only  too  ready  to  help  him.  But  he  did  not  need  any, 
he  had  more  than  he  wanted. 

He  showed  her  a  handful  of  gold  that  he  carried  loose 
in  his  pocket,  and  to  prove  to  her  that  all  her  fears  were 
groundless,  he  said  that  they  would  go  to  a  concert  that 
evening,  at  which  Royalty  would  be  present.  She  was  to 
wear  her  best  clothes  and  finest  jewels,  so  as  to  show  his 
slanderers  and  calumniators  that  he  was  far  from  being 
ruined  and  was  indeed  better  off  than  ever. 

He  laughed,  but  Emma  did  not  believe  him.  The 
uncertain  gleam  in  his  eyes  spoke  of  the  resistless  fear 
gnawing  at  his  heart. 


Greville  had  gone  to  get  the  tickets.  When  Emma 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  concert  room,  she  saw  Romney 
talking  to  a  man  who  seemed  very  much  excited.  Romney 
introduced  him  to  Emma  as  Signer  Gallini,  the  impresario 
who  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Royalties.  He  had 
engaged  the  singer,  Georgina  Banti,  for  this  concert  ;  she 
was  on  her  first  triumphal  tour  through  Europe,  and  had 
succeeded  in  interesting  Queen  Charlotte  in  her  Neapolitan 
songs.  And  now  the  Banti  had  caught  a  cold,  and  refused 
to  sing.  He  was  in  despair  ! 

The  Queen's  proud  temper  would  consider  the  absence 
of  these  Neapolitan  songs,  to  hear  which  she  was  coming 
to  the  concert,  as  a  personal  insult,  and  make  Gallini 
suffer  for  it.  If  he  were  only  able  to  procure  something  as 
a  substitute  for  these  songs  !  Perhaps  that  might  appease 
the  Queen's  anger. 

A  sudden  idea  flashed  through  Emma. 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you,  Signer  Gallini,"  she  said  ;  "I 
do  not  sing  Neapolitan  songs,  but  possibly  my  old  Welsh 
songs  will  do  as  well.  I  accompany  myself,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  rehearse  with  the  orchestra.  I  suppose  you  have 
got  a  lute  ?" 

Gallini  had  listened  in  amazement. 

"Certainly,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "and  your  offer  is 
most  kind,  Miss  Hart.  But  .  .  .  the  question  is  .  .  ." 

"Whether  my  voice  is  strong  enough  ?  Ask  Mr.  Romney, 
or  Mr.  Greville.  Or  ...  judge  for  yourself.  If  you 
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do  not  approve,  you  can  say  so  openly.  I  promise  not 
to  be  offended." 

She  smiled,  while  he  continued  to  gaze  at  her. 

"If  your  voice  matches  your  beauty  I  am  satisfied,"  he 
said  gallantly  ;  "come  with  me,  please,  and  let  me  hear 
what  you  can  do." 


The  audience  received  the  announcement  of  the  change 
in  the  programme  with  dissatisfaction.  High  prices  had 
been  paid  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  Banti,  and  was  one 
now  to  put  up  with  some  unknown  ballad  singer  from 
Wales  ? 

But  when  Emma  was  led  out  upon  the  platform  by 
Gallini,  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  room.  Emma  gazed 
into  a  sea  of  faces,  all  turned  towards  her  in  surprise  and 
admiration. 

"It  is  Miss  Hart,"  said  somebody,  "Romney's  Circe." 

It  was  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  a  relative  of  the  Hamiltons, 
who  had  spoken,  and  who  now  nodded  to  Emma  from  her 
box,  and  applauded  with  her  delicately  gloved  hands.  A 
movement  went  through  the  audience  as  the  Duchess's 
words  were  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Then 
again  silence  reigned,  and  Emma's  hands  touched  the 
cords  of  the  lute. 

While  she  was  singing  her  eyes  sought  for  Greville,  and 
she  saw  his  pale  excited  face  beside  Romney's.  She 
smiled  at  him.  Why  was  he  nervous  ?  She  felt  perfectly 
calm  and  self-possessed.  And  now  she  was  going  to  sing 
for  her  lover's  sake.  If  she  was  successful  and  became 
famous,  if  gold  and  riches  were  showered  upon  her,  she 
owed  it  all  to  Greville.  And  she  would  lay  everything  at 
his  feet,  her  fame,  her  riches,  her  soul ;  she  would  offer  it 
up  to  him  who  had  sacrificed  himself  to  make  her  great, 
who  suffered  silently,  that  the  mud  of  daily  life  should  not 
soil  the  white  garment  of  his  ideal. 

She  loved  him — no  longer  with  the  earthly  passion  that 
had  first  driven  her  into  his  arms,  but  with  her  soul.  And 
full  of  the  consciousness  of  this  high  and  sacred  love,  she 
sang. 
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Her  success  was  phenomenal.  Again  and  again  she  was 
called,  and  asked  to  sing  once  more.  Banti  was  forgotten  ; 
Wales  had  triumphed  over  Naples.  The  Duchess  of 
Argyll  sent  her  a  card  with  words  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion ;  Romney  was  quite  beside  himself,  and  burning  to 
paint  her  as  St.  Cecilia.  When  she  left  the  concert  room 
with  Greville,  men  and  women  crowded  round  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her.  Greville  did  not  echo  the  praises  showered 
upon  her,  for  he  did  not  approve  of  the  passionate  abandon 
of  her  performance  which  was  contrary  to  his  ideas  of 
art.  But  he  did  not  exactly  blame  her,  and  said  a  few 
pleasant  words. 

Her  success  seemed  to  oppress  rather  than  to  elate  him. 
Leaning  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  he  listened  to 
her  without  speaking.  When,  arrived  at  home,  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  eyes  that  pleaded  silently,  he  turned  away, 
saying  he  was  tired  and  required  rest.  Then  he  locked 
himself  up  in  his  room,  and  for  many  hours  Emma  heard 
him  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down.  Misfortune  had  em- 
bittered him,  she  thought,  and  he  needed  peaceful,  sunny 
days  to  restore  his  old  energy  and  strength. 


On  the  following  morning  her  mother  brought  Emma  a 
letter  from  Gallini.  The  impresario  offered  to  make  a 
contract  with  her  on  most  favourable  terms,  should  she 
agree  to  become  a  concert  singer.  She  should  receive  one 
thousand  pounds  and  a  yearly  benefit,  and  only  sing  twice  a 
week.  He  enclosed  a  contract,  which  Emma  need  only  sign. 

Trembling  with  joy,  she  embraced  her  mother.  What 
she  had  dreamt  of  in  bygone  years,  what  she  had  striven 
and  worked  for,  now  lay  within  her  grasp.  She  would  be 
queen  of  the  most  glorious  realm  life  had  to  bestow  !  And 
at  the  same  time  she  could  save  her  lover  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  troubles.  Waving  the  letter  in  her  hand,  she 
flew  to  Greville,  eager  to  kindle  a  spark  of  joy  in  his  eyes 
which  should  never  more  be  extinguished. 


An  hour  later  she  went  back  to  her  room,  pale,  stunned, 
with  shaking  limbs. 

Everything  was  over.     Greville  had  flatly  refused  to 
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give  his  consent,  reminding  her  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  had  taken  her  to  live  with  him.  She  had  promised 
to  do  nothing  without  his  consent,  and  she  had  broken 
this  promise.  She  had  disgraced  him  publicly,  before  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  the  Court.  And  now  she  wished 
to  humble  him  still  more,  to  make  of  him  a  man  kept  by 
his  mistress  ?  His  heart  bled  at  the  thought  of  separating 
from  her,  but  now  it  was  imperative.  His  honour  demanded 
it. 

In  short  broken  sentences  she  told  her  mother,  while 
she  hastily  put  on  the  simple  clothes  she  had  worn  when 
she  had  come  from  Hawarden.  Her  resolve  was  taken  ; 
she  would  go.  She  caused  nothing  but  misery  to  Greville, 
if  she  remained.  She  refused  Gallini's  offer  ...  for  to 
whom  did  she  owe  the  training  of  her  voice  ?  To  Greville. 
But  nothing  should  remind  her  of  him,  never  again  would 
she  sing  or  touch  a  lute.  She  left  everything  that  he  had 
ever  given  her,  and  took  nothing  but  the  humble  trifles 
that  were  her  own.  She  would  give  up  everything,  and 
disappear  into  the  darkness  from  which  an  unhappy  Fate 
had  drawn  her.  She  would  hide  herself  somewhere,  and 
earn  her  living  as  a  sempstress.  She  had  her  honour  as 
well  as  he,  and  she  would  show  him  how  unjust  he  had  been 
to  her.  What  did  she  care  about  riches,  success,  beauty, 
if  he  had  ceased  to  love  her  ? 

Snatching  her  sewing  materials  from  a  cupboard,  she 
rushed  out  without  listening  to  her  mother's  remonstrance. 
Outside  in  the  garden,  beneath  the  trees,  she  grew  a  little 
calmer,  and  to  distract  her  thoughts  she  began  to  sew. 
But  she  did  not  see  the  stitches,  and  everything  seemed 
covered  by  a  heavy  mist. 

She  had  not  heard  Romney  approach,  and  only  when 
he  stood  before  her,  she  looked  up.  He  had  his  sketch- 
book in  his  hand.  Of  course  he  had  been  drawing  her 
again  !  It  was  hateful  and  tactless  of  him  to  do  nothing 
but  use  every  emotion  of  hers  for  his  work.  Had  he  no 
respect  for  the  agony  of  her  heart  ? 

She  told  him  so  angrily.  He  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her,  agreed  that  she  had  a  right  to  feel  hurt,  but  that  he 
could  not  help  himself.  Not  to  be  continually  at  work 
meant  death  to  him.  Did  not  Emma  feel  the  same  ? 
Not  to  love  !  .  .  Was  not  that  death  to  her  ?  And  now 
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she  was  going  to  give  up  all  that  meant  life  for  the  sake  of 
a  trifling  misunderstanding. 

Trifling  ! 

The  word  added  to  her  anger.  Trembling  with  indigna- 
tion, she  related  the  story  of  Greville's  behaviour.  Romney 
shook  his  head  with  a  slight  smile. 

"Your  anger  makes  you  exaggerate,  Miss  Emma.  A  woman 
must  give  way  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  man's  honour." 

Her  lips  curled  scornfully. 

"Honour  ?  Now  can  it  injure  his  honour  if  his  mistress 
sings  at  concerts  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  significantly. 

"In  his  mistress,  perhaps,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him,"  he  said,  "but  suppose  he  looked 
further  ?  Suppose  he  thought  of  the  day  when  his  mistress 
would  be  his  wife  ..." 

"His  wife  ?"  she  had  started  up,  dropping  her  work. 
"Did  he  say  that  to  you  ?" 

Romney  shook  his  head. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  raise  hopes  in  you  that  perhaps  have 
no  foundation,"  he  said.  "No,  Greville  has  never  said 
anything.  He  is  not  the  man  to  speak  of  his  plans  pre- 
maturely. But  I  have  been  watching  him  carefully, 
because  I  am  fond  of  you,  and  wish  for  your  happiness. 
Put  yourself  into  his  place  !  Can  a  man,  who  has  such  a 
plan,  act  differently  ?  A  grandson  of  the  Warwicks  can, 
under  certain  conditions,  marry  his  mistress,  even  if  she 
have  a  past.  But  from  the  moment  that  he  takes  her  in  to 
his  arms,  no  further  notoriety  may  be  attached  to  her,  and 
a  perfectly  faultless  life  must  wipe  out  all  former  wrong. 
And  now  think  of  all  that  you  blame  him  for.  But  the 
hot  temper  .  .  ."  he  smiled  as  Emma  turned  to  leave 
him  .  .  .  "where  is  it  going  to  drive  you  to  now  ?  Don't 
go  to  Greville  yet ;  think  first  of  what  you  will  say  to  him. 
With  a  thoughtless  word  you  may  destroy  a  wish  that  is, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  slumbering  within  him.  Do  not 
wake  it  too  soon.  Such  a  resolve  requires  time  to  grow  and 
ripen." 

Gently  he  held  her  back,  and  Emma  looked  at  him 
gratefully.  Tom  Kidd  and  Romney  .  .  .  how  like  they  were 
to  one  another.  And  how  little  she  could  reward  their  love  ! 
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When  she  was  quite  calm  again,  she  went  up  to  Greville's 
room.  He  had  heard  her  coming,  and  met  her  with  a 
smile.  He  told  her  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  William  who  announced  his  visit  for  the  coming 
spring,  and  would  then  himself  settle  Greville's  affairs. 
He  was  to  assure  his  creditors  of  a  speedy  payment. 

Emma  scarcely  heard  him.  What  did  she  care  at  that 
moment  about  Sir  William  or  the  creditors  ?  She  drew 
Greville  gently  into  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"Forgive  me,  beloved,"  she  stammered,  "be  merciful, 
and  do  not  withdraw  your  love  from  me.  Ask  of  me  what 
you  wish.  I  will  never  again  disobey  you." 

She  took  the  contract,  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  Then  she 
lay  in  Greville's  arms,  laughing  and  crying. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 

IN  the  beginning  of  January,  1784,  Sir  William  returned 
to  England. 

No  sooner  had  he,  with  Greville's  help,  settled  himself 
in  London  than  he  came  out  to  Edgware  Road.  He 
greeted  the  mother  with  respectful  politeness,  and  Emma 
with  the  cheerful  familiarity  of  old  friendship.  He  kissed 
the  peachlike  cheek  of  "the  eternally  youthful  Hebe", 
the  "red  floods  of  hair  of  the  enchanting  Venus",  the 
lovely  hands  of  "the  sweetest  maker  of  tea".  He  seemed 
very  fond  of  kissing  ! 

And  he  remained  in  this  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  Freed 
from  the  duties  of  his  position,  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
every  hour  of  his  liberty.  Frequently  he  invited  Emma  and 
Greville  to  join  him  in  evening  excursions  to  various 
places  of  entertainment,  defraying  all  expenses  himself. 
He  was  a  charming  host  at  the  small  and  animated  dinners 
he  gave  in  some  secluded  corner  of  a  fashionable  restaurant ; 
he  also  ordered  Romney  to  paint  his  portrait,  as  well  as 
that  of  Emma. 

Whenever  he  had  an  unoccupied  evening  he  spent  it 
at  Edgware  Road.  They  drank  tea,  played  cards,  sang 
and  talked.  He  brought  his  violin,  and  Emma  accom- 
panied him  on  the  harp  and  sang  the  newest  songs.  He 
was  full  of  praises  for  the  progress  her  singing  had  made, 
and  at  the  full  warm  tone  of  her  voice,  regretting  that  his 
friend  Gallucci  could  not  hear  her.  This  famous  singing 
master  would  undertake  her  further  training  without 
any  hesitation,  for  she  was  still  lacking  in  the  highest  and 
last  requirements  of  her  art,  and  could  never  hope  to  bring 
her  voice  to  perfection  in  the  damp,  foggy  climate  of 
England.  But  Gallucci  would  in  a  very  short  time  make 
of  her  a  first-class  singer.  And  then  Cimarosa  and  Paisielleo, 
the  famous  Neapolitan  composers,  would  write  songs 
for  her. 

339 
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He  invited  her  to  visit  him  with  Greville  at  Naples, 
describing  all  the  pleasures  that  awaited  her  in  that 
glorious  land  of  love  and  song.  Why  was  he,  in  spite  of 
his  four-and-fifty  years,  so  young  still  ?  Because  he  had 
fled  from  the  cold  North,  to  that  laughing  Southern  sun 
beneath  which  one  remained  always  young. 

She  listening  smiling,  enjoying  his  fantastic  talk.  Perhaps 
he  was  exaggerating  a  little,  but  his  enthusiasm  awoke  a 
slight  longing  in  her  to  see  this  lovely  land.  But  how 
could  she  ever  get  to  Naples  ?  She  could  not  possibly 
consider  Sir  William's  invitation  seriously.  One  event 
only  could  realize  such  a  dream  ...  if  she  became 
Greville's  wife.  She  did  not  dare  to  pursue  this  thought, 
but  a  sweet  hope  began  to  blossom  in  her  heart. 


Sir  William  had  been  in  England  two  months  when 
Greville's  creditors  began  to  grow  impatient.  They 
demanded  payment,  and  when,  in  reply,  they  were  put 
off  with  promises,  they  went  to  Sir  William's  house  in 
London.  He  came  to  Edgware  Road  immediately,  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  Greville. 

Emma  sat  in  her  room  waiting.  They  had  locked 
themselves  into  the  laboratory,  but  she  heard  their  loud 
voices,  Sir  William  reproaching  his  nephew,  Greville 
defending  himself.  Once  or  twice  they  seemed  to  be 
quarrelling,  walking  up  and  down  excitedly,  and  talking 
in  loud,  angry  voices.  At  last  Sir  William  threatened  to 
disinherit  Greville,  and  then  .  .  .  did  he  not  mention 
Emma's  name  ?  She  was  filled  with  terror.  What  if  he 
demanded  their  separation  ? 

Then  the  disputants  talked  in  lowered  voices,  and  for 
hours  she  heard  their  suppressed  conversation  going  on. 

She  heard  them  descend  the  stairs  and  a  carriage  roll 
away.  Had  Greville  gone  to  London  ?  She  went  to  his 
room  and  found  it  locked.  He  had  gone  without  a  word, 
knowing  the  suspense  and  anxiety  she  was  in. 


In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  awoke,  bathed  in  per- 
spiration, and  sat  up  in  bed.    The  night-light  was  burning 
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low,  and  Greville's  face  in  the  portrait  looked  at  her, 
strangely  distorted.  Had  he  left  her  ? 

Again  she  was  beset  by  terror.  She  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  crept  to  his  door.  It  was  still  locked,  and  he  had  not 
returned.  She  went  downstairs  and  looked  out  of  the 
front  door,  up  and  down  the  street. 

At  last,  tired  out,  she  sat  down  on  the  staircase.  He 
must  pass  her  here  when  he  came  home.  Her  coughing 
woke  her  mother,  who  hastened  from  her  room,  and 
persuaded  Emma  to  go  back  to  bed.  She  lay  there  shivering, 
waiting  and  listening  till  sleep  overpowered  her. 


When  she  awoke,  Greville  was  sitting  at  her  bedside. 
She  smiled  at  him  thankfully  .  .  .  he  was  here  .  .  .  he  had 
not  deserted  her  yet !  He  shook  his  head  at  her  folly,  and 
told  her  that  she  had  been  ill  for  three  days.  He  had  had 
no  idea  that  she  had  been  anxious,  else  he  would  have 
told  her  at  once  that  complicated  affairs  like  his  could  not 
be  settled  in  an  hour.  Sir  William  had  been  angry  at 
first,  but  had  then  promised  his  help. 

Sir  William  was  also  very  much  concerned  about  Emma, 
and  had  even  come  to  see  her  himself.  But  when  he  had 
stood  at  her  beside,  she  had  behaved  very  strangely,  had 
screamed  and  pushed  him  away  as  if  she  were  afraid  of 
him. 

And  he  meant  so  well  towards  her  I  If  he  helped  Greville 
he  did  so  chiefly  for  her  sake.  And  now  he  was  waiting 
outside.  Would  she  allow  him  to  come  and  see  her  ?  She 
weakly  nodded  consent. 

Sir  William  bent  over  her,  full  of  tender  solicitude,  and 
kissed  the  hands  of  "the  poor  lovely  foolish  tea-maker 
of  Edgware  Road". 


After  this  he  came  every  day. 

To  while  away  the  tedium  of  convalescence,  he  began 
to  teach  her  the  history  of  art.  He  brought  valuable 
books,  and  spoke  of  the  ideal  of  beauty  as  seen  in  various 
races.  He  explained  the  pure  Hellenic  lines,  the  difference 
between  Italians  and  Spaniards,  the  robust  healthiness  of 
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Rubens,  the  delicacy  of  Botticelli,  the  frivolity  of  the 
French. 

Then  he  sought  to  determine  to  which  type  of  beauty 
Emma  herself  belonged.  He  examined  the  lines  of  her 
head  and  throat,  the  structure  of  her  hands  and  shoulders. 
She  submitted  smiling,  pleased  and  flattered  at  his  eager- 
ness. Was  it  not  her  duty  to  be  amiable  for  Greville's 
sake  ?  It  would  not  matter  if  he  even  fell  in  love  with 
her  a  little  ! 

Greville  was  changed,  she  thought,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  went  to  London  continually,  and  when  he  returned 
he  was  tired  and  out  of  humour,  scarcely  opening  his  lips, 
and  even  her  caresses  seemed  irksome  to  him. 

Probably  his  troubles  were  tiring  him  out,  for  interviews 
with  his  creditors  took  up  much  of  his  time.  Then  he 
had  to  visit  art  dealers,  libraries  and  museums  for  Sir 
William,  and  politics  also  were  absorbing  him. 

After  the  short  reign  of  the  Whigs,  the  Tories,  under 
William  Pitt  the  younger,  were  once  more  at  the  helm. 
Those  who  had  lost  their  posts  regained  them,  and  Greville 
had  renewed  expectations  of  advancement.  He  had  his 
head  and  hands  full,  and  very  probably  thought  of  her 
but  rarely,  while  she  was  wearing  her  heart  out  for  a  kind 
word  ! 


CHAPTER  THIRTY 

No  satisfactory  settlement  had  yet  been  arrived  at  with 
Greville's  creditors  They  demanded  that  Sir  William 
should  stand  security  for  him  before  they  would  agree 
to  wait  longer.  But  Sir  William  hesitated.  If  he  undertook 
the  security,  how  did  he  know  that  Greville  would  really 
pay  his  debts,  and  not  make  new  ones  ?  After  a  few  years 
a  catastrophe  would  be  inevitable,  and  all  the  money 
thrown  away.  Emma  read  these  doubts  in  Sir  William's 
looks,  as  he  gazed  at  herself  and  Greville.  There  was 
something  calculating  and  hard  in  them.  Sir  William 
possessed  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  Greville  ;  he  would 
not  help  unless  it  were  to  his  own  advantage.  But  what 
could  the  poor  man  offer  to  the  rich  one  ? 

She  pondered  over  this  in  vain ;  she  could  think  of 
nothing.  Helplessly  she  had  to  stand  by,  while  the  days 
of  Sir  William's  leave  passed  without  anything  definite 
happening.  Greville  had  forbidden  her  to  mix  herself  up  in 
the  affair,  else  she  would  have  thrown  herself  at  Sir  William's 
feet,  and  implored  his  help  as  a  proof  of  the  fatherly 
affection  he  always  protested  that  he  felt  for  her.  He 
was  amiable  and  kind,  spending  all  his  time  with  her  while 
Greville  fought  his  creditors  and  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  uncle's  departure. 

Sir  William  left  for  Naples  during  the  first  days  of 
August.  In  parting  he  gave  Emma  a  reproduction  of  the 
portrait  Romney  had  painted  of  him.  He  seemed  very 
much  depressed  at  leaving,  praised  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life  that  he  had  enjoyed  at  Edgware  Road,  and  pitied 
himself  for  having  to  return  to  Naples,  where  he  had 
friends,  but  not  a  soul  that  understood  or  cared  for  him. 
How  much  Greville  was  to  be  envied  I  Though  poor  and 
full  of  troubles,  he  had  love  and  beauty  to  adorn  his  home 
and  fill  it  with  warmth  and  joy. 

Sir  William  would  gladly  have  changed  places^with 
him  i 
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He  repeated  his  invitation  to  Emma  to  come  to  Naples, 
and  said  he  expected  her  for  certain  in  the  following 
spring.  She  must  promise  to  come.  Emma  listened  with 
the  slight  reserve  she  always  showed  towards  him.  If 
he  was  fond  of  and  interested  in  her,  why  did  he  not  help 
Greville  ?  He  might  know  that  she  could  only  be  happy 
if  her  lover  were  at  peace.  But  Sir  William  did  not  seem 
to  think  of  this. 

She  therefore  did  not  take  his  invitation  seriously, 
but  merely  as  an  act  of  politeness.  She  breathed  more 
freely  when  he  had  gone.  In  spite  of  all  his  amiability,  he 
had  always  stood  between  her  and  Greville,  and  how 
irksome  had  been  the  perpetual  consideration  with  which 
she  was  obliged  to  treat  the  rich  relative  in  whose  hands 
the  fate  of  her  love  was  lying  ! 

She  felt  as  if  he  were  not  quite  as  honest  as  he  pretended 
to  be,  and  as  if  he  were  secretly  working  to  separate 
herself  and  Greville.  Had  he  not  always  praised  the 
hidden  cleverness  of  a  diplomat,  who  disposes  of  human 
beings  like  marionettes,  while  leaving  them  in  the  belief 
that  they  alone  are  masters  of  their  fate  ? 

It  was  a  relief  to  know  that  he  had  gone.  Though  he 
had  not  helped  Greville  that  hidden  terror  was  lifted 
from  her.  What  did  sorrow  and  trouble,  storm  and  unrest 
matter,  if  they  only  loved  one  another  ? 


Very  soon  storm  and  trouble  came  in  full  force. 

Emma  thought  that  she  could  comprehend  the  reason  of 
all  the  misunderstandings  between  herself  and  Greville. 
He  was  a  serious  man,  unable  to  live  without  some  absorb- 
ing aim  in  life.  She  was  for  him  nothing  but  his  mistress, 
a  flower  that  brightened  his  life  without  filling  it  exclusively, 
that  could  be  thrown  away  when  it  began  to  fade.  She 
must  strive  to  become  his  comrade,  his  helpmate,  if  she 
wished  to  possess  him  wholly. 

Eagerly  she  went  to  work.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and 
her  want  of  education  proved  a  hindrance  at  every  step. 
But  she  was  not  discouraged,  and  continued  to  study  and 
learn.  She  helped  him  to  arrange  his  various  collections, 
studying  the  sciences  of  which  they  were  a  part.  She 
read  about  pictures  and  minerals  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
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Greville  of  his  favourite  hobbies.  And  when  he  started  a 
correspondence  with  a  Dr.  Black  in  Edinburgh  about 
chemistry,  she  read  aloud  the  books  that  were  sent,  made 
extracts,  and  acted  as  his  secretary. 

If  he  went  to  London,  she  uttered  no  word  of  reproach 
for  her  many  lonely  hours  ;  when  he  returned,  depressed 
by  harassing  interviews,  she  received  him  with  a  smiling 
face.  She  bore  his  ill-temper  uncomplainingly,  and 
removed  everything  from  his  path  that  might  prove  dis- 
turbing. Anxiously  she  controlled  her  own  moods,  striving 
to  be  always  cheerful  and  sunny,  and  carefully  avoided 
forcing  her  company  upon  him.  She  was  like  a  slave, 
hanging  on  her  master's  look,  happy  if  he  gave  her  a  kind 
word,  obeying  humbly  if  he  told  her  to  leave  him. 

Greville  seemed  to  appreciate  her  endeavours.  He  sought 
her  presence  more  frequently,  let  her  play  to  him  on  her 
harp  and  sing  the  new  songs  that  he  brought  home  with 
him.  Winter  might  reign  outside,  but  it  was  spring 
within  the  little  house  in  Edgware  Road  ! 


Letters  came  and  went  between  Sir  William  and  Greville  ; 
but  Emma  never  asked  what  they  contained,  since  Greville 
had  one  day  forbidden  her  to  do  so.  Besides,  what  could 
they  correspond  about  ?  Art  and  politics,  and  possibly 
Greville's  debts.  All  this  no  longer  concerned  her.  She 
had  regained  her  lover,  and  she  trusted  him.  Never  again 
would  he  cause  her  pain  ! 


On  Emma's  birthday,  the  26th  of  April,  she  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  William,  the  first  that  he  had  ever  written 
to  her.  He  wished  her  all  happiness,  reminded  her  of  the 
pleasant  hours  of  the  past,  and  repeated  his  invitation  so 
seriously  that  he  could  not  be  put  off  again. 

Greville  seemed  very  much  disturbed.  Sir  William 
was  not  used  to  ask  in  vain.  Though  he  was  too  noble- 
minded  to  revenge  himself  for  an  offence,  he  might  grow 
indifferent  to  his  nephew's  fate.  And  Greville's  creditors 
had  consented  to  wait  only  because  the  wealthy  uncle  stood 
behind  their  debtor.  If  they  noticed  that  Sir  William  no 
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longer  took  an  interest  in  his  nephew,  then  all  was  over, 
the  debtor's  prison  would  be  his  portion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  was  very  fond  of  Emma, 
admiring  her  beauty  and  talents,  and  he  was  even  a 
little  bit  in  love  with  her.  Like  many  elderly  men,  he 
desired  to  beautify  his  remaining  years  with  fresh  flowers, 
even  if  those  flowers  were  the  property  of  another.  If 
Emma  knew  how  to  manage  him,  she  might  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  anything.  Sir  William  himself  had  hinted 
that  his  assistance  to  Greville  was  dependent  on  Emma's 
visit.  Perhaps  also  Greville's  chances  as  his  heir  ! 

Sir  William  knew  Emma  only  as  acting  under  Greville's 
guidance,  not  as  an  independent  woman.  Perhaps  he 
wished  to  become  acquainted  with  her  real  self,  freed  from 
all  outside  influence.  He  had  seen  the  steadfastness  of  her 
love  for  Greville,  but  he  did  not  yet  know  whether  she  was 
capable  of  being  more  to  his  nephew  than  only  his  mistress. 

Had  he  not  a  right  to  know  the  woman  into  whose  hand, 
perhaps,  his  fortune  would  pass  ?  He  had  evidently 
given  up  the  idea  of  a  second  marriage,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  he  wished  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  among 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  with  gratitude  and  affection. 

His  invitation  to  Emma  was  proof  enough  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  separate  her  from  Greville,  for  if  he  wished 
to  do  so,  there  were  simpler  measures  at  his  command, 
and  no  need  of  treachery.  Treachery  ?  Did  she  consider 
Greville  capable  of  this  ?  Had  he  ever  given  her  real 
cause  for  her  perpetual  distrust  ? 

Her  fear  of  Sir  William  was  ridiculous.  If  she  was 
afraid  of  being  alone  with  Sir  William,  she  could  take  her 
mother  with  her.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  this 
invitation  had  come,  since  Greville  was  going  to  Scotland 
for  a  couple  of  months  to  confer  with  Dr.  Black,  and  to 
collect  minerals  and  crystals  in  the  mountains.  And  he 
could  not  take  Emma  with  him. 

But  now  the  difficulty  was  solved.  They  would  leave 
Edgware  Road  at  the  same  time  ;  he  would  go  to  Scotland, 
and  she  to  Naples,  and  in  the  autumn  they  would  meet 
again,  refreshed  and  happy. 

Thus  he  argued.  And  she  asked  herself,  did  she  love 
him  so  little  that  she  could  hesitate,  after  always  vowing 
that  she  was  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  him  ?  And 
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now,  when  there  was  a  chance  for  her  to  help  him,  could 
she  hesitate  ?  Greville  promised  her  faithfully  to  come 
to  Naples  for  her  himself  in  the  autumn.  She  must  be 
reassured  now,  unless  she  wished  to  offend  him  deeply. 

She  thereupon  wrote  to  Sir  William,  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, and  only  stipulated  that  Greville  might  come  to 
fetch  her.  She  underlined  this  sentence.  Now  he  would 
understand  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  turn  her  from 
her  lover.  Sir  William  replied  at  once,  agreed  to  every- 
thing, and  sent  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  journey. 


However,  these  plans  seemed  in  danger  of  coming  to 
nothing,  as  Emma's  mother  had  a  stroke.  For  weeks  she 
was  laid  up,  and  when  at  last  she  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  leave  her  bed,  the  summer  and  autumn  had  passed. 
The  second  winter  after  Sir  William's  departure  was 
beginning,  with  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  violent  storms. 
The  journey  became  impossible  for  the  ailing  old  woman. 
She  recovered  very  slowly.  The  English  climate  was  too 
rough  for  her  weak  chest,  and  the  doctors  said  she  required 
warmer  air  and  sunlight. 

That  which  she  had  formerly  dreaded,  Emma  now 
desired  passionately.  During  the  first  mild  days  of  March, 
she  and  her  mother  left  Edgware  Road,  while  Greville 
went  up  to  Scotland.  To  the  North  and  the  South  the 
sweet  happiness  of  their  secret  love  was  scattered.  Would 
they  ever  meet  again  ? 


CHAPTER    THIRTY-ONE 

"NAPLES, 

"30  April,  1786. 
"BELOVED  ! 

"I  arrived  here  on  the  26th,  and  would  have  written 
before  now,  but  the  courier  only  leaves  to-morrow.  The 
thought  of  having  to  write  to  you  stuns  me.  I  must 
always  appear  cheerful  before  Sir  William,  though  at 
recollection  of  you,  I  nearly  burst  into  tears.  I  cannot 
live  without  you.  Poverty,  hunger,  death  .  .  .  nothing 
appears  to  me  so  awful  as  a  separation  from  you.  I 
would  walk  barefoot  over  the  rough  roads  of  Scotland  to 
reach  you.  If  you  really  love  me,  come  !  Come  to  me  ! 

"Horses,  carriages,  footmen,  theatres  .  .  .  can  such 
things  bring  happiness  ?  Only  you  can  do  that ;  my  fate 
rests  in  your  hands. 

"I  honour  Sir  William,  he  is  your  uncle  and  your  friend. 
But  .  .  . 

"He  loves  me. 

"Do  you  hear,  Greville  ?  He  loves  me.  And  I  can 
never  love  him,  never,  never  ! 

"You  can  have  no  idea  how  he  behaves  towards  me. 
He  follows  me  like  my  shadow,  and  takes  all  his  meals 
with  me.  He  is  always  sitting  beside  me,  staring  at  me. 
I  can  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  without  his  going  into 
ecstasies  about  my  grace  and  beauty.  He  spends  hours 
staring  at  me  and  sighing.  .  .  . 

"I  am  sorry  for  him,  but  I  cannot  help  him.  I  will  be 
polite  and  amiable,  but  no  more.  I  am  yours,  beloved, 
and  will  be  yours  for  ever.  Nobody  can  drive  you  from 
my  heart. 

"It  was  on  my  birthday  that  I  arrived  at  Naples.  I 
was  pleased  and  sad  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  this  day  !  On 
this  day  you  smiled  at  me,  remained  at  home  with  me, 
were  good  to  me.  Now  I  am  far,  far  away  from  you. 
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"But  I  trust  to  your  word.  I  shall  see  you  again  in 
September  or  October,  and  that  thought  gives  me  courage. 

"Sir  William  has  given  me  an  English  carriage,  with  a 
coachman  and  footman,  everything  especially  prepared 
for  me.  For  if  I  drove  out  in  his  own  carriage,  people 
would  think  that  I  was  his  wife  or  his  mistress.  But  I  will 
never  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

"My  lodgings  are  charming.  I  have  four  rooms  with  a 
glorious  view  over  the  sea.  To-day  we  are  going  for  a  sail, 
and  in  two  or  three  days'  time  we  shall  begin  sea  bathing. 
We  also  intend  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Caserta.  I  have 
been  to  Posilippo.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  lovely  that  is  ! 

"Sir  William  is  very  fond  of  you.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  made  his  will  leaving  everything  to  you.  I  was  so 
pleased  for  your  sake.  .  .  . 

"Do  you  need  money  ?  Write  at  once  and  tell  me.  I 
am  frightened  at  all  the  expense  that  I  have  caused  you. 
I  have  asked  Sir  William  to  help  you,  and  to  send  you  the 
money  for  your  journey  here.  He  embraced  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  And  then  he  said  that  I  need  only 
command  him.  ...  He  is  very  fond  of  us  both. 

"...  I  wrote  as  far  as  this  two  days  ago,  but  did  not 
send  off  the  letter,  as  I  wished  to  wait  for  the  London 
courier.  I  hoped  for  news  of  you.  And  you  did  write  .  .  . 
to  Sir  William.  Not  one  word  to  me. 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  this,  and  a  terrible 
fear  has  taken  possession  of  me. 

"Greville  !    Remember  your  promise  ! 

"Sir  William  said  that  you  wrote  nothing  of  your 
intended  journey  here.  Do  you  know  what  will  happen  if 
you  do  not  come  ?  I  shall  return  to  England. 

"This  morning  I  had  a  talk  with  Sir  William.  I  think 
that  I  shall  go  mad.  He  says  .  .  . 

"I  cannot  write  it.     Nor  do  I  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

"Greville,  dear,  dear  Greville,  write  a  few  lines  to 
comfort  me.  I  beseech  you  I 

"Remember  that  never  again  will  anyone  love  you  as 
I  do. 

"Your  EMMA."* 


"After  the  original  in  the  Morrison  collection  of  MSSr 
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"NAPLES, 

"22  July,  1786. 
"Dear  Greville, 

"I  am  writing  to  ask  you  for  a  single  line,  for  one 
little  word.  I  deserve  it. 

"Since  I  left  you  I  have  written  fourteen  letters,  but 
you  only  one. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  love  you  once  felt  for  me,  send  me 
one  little  word  ! 

"As  soon  as  I  know  of  your  intentions,  I  shall  take  my 
resolve.  If  you  break  your  promise  and  do  not  come 
here,  I  shall  return  to  England  at  Christmas.  I  must  see 
you  again,  if  only  for  the  last  time.  I  cannot  endure  life 
without  you.  I  am  so  desperate  that  I  cannot  even 
think  clearly. 

"I  am  instructed  here  in  languages,  singing,  and  music. 
I  should  be  so  happy  if  my  work  were  to  please  you.  But 
what  is  the  good  of  all  this  ?  I  am  poor,  helpless,  and 
alone. 

"For  five  years  we  lived  together.  Then  you  sent  me 
into  a  strange  country,  with  the  sole  hope  that  you  would 
follow  me.  And  now  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  live  with  Sir 
William.  .  .  . 

"With  him  !    Do  you  know  what  that  means  ? 

"No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  I  honour  him,  but  never 
will  I  live  with  him  as  I  lived  with  Greville.  Call  me  back 
to  England,  call  me,  call  me.  What  will  happen  to  me  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Give  me  a  guinea  a  week  for  food  and 
clothes,  only  let  me  be  near  you  ! 

"I  am  beginning  to  doubt  everything.  Never  again 
can  I  believe  in  a  Providence. 

"If  I  am  able,  I  will  now  relate  to  you  a  few  details  of 
our  life,  so  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  send  off  this 
letter. 

"Sir  William  wishes  to  have  a  picture  of  myself  in  his 
writing-room,  as  large  as  the  'Bacchante.'  He  wants  the 
one  in  Romney's  studio,  in  which  I  wear  the  black  silk 
dress.  I  have  arranged  with  Sir  William  that  this  portrait 
is  to  belong  to  you,  while  he  pays  you  something  for 
having  it  here.  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  to  this,  and  I 
shall  write  to  Romney  to  send  the  portrait. 

"At  present  two  artists  are  painting  me  here   in  the 
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house.  As  soon  as  their  pictures  are  finished,  I  am  to  sit 
to  two  others,  as  well  as  to  Angelica  (Angelica  Kaufmann, 
then  living  at  Rome),  if  she  can  come  here.  Marchmont  is 
also  to  cut  my  profile  into  a  cameo  for  a  ring. 

"Daily,  I  go  for  a  walk  in  the  Royal  gardens.  I  am 
generally  accompanied  by  the  King,  two  Princes,  several 
noblemen,  and  the  English  Minister  of  State.  A  crowd  of 
people  follows  me  at  every  step.  The  Queen  is  quite  in 
love  with  me  !  She  has  ordered  the  Prince  Daydrixon 
(Dietrich stein)  to  walk  beside  me,  so  that  she  may  recognize 
me  from  a  distance.  Then  the  Prince  goes  up  to  her,  and 
tells  her  about  me  and  my  beauty. 

"But  Greville,  the  King  also  has  eyes  and  a  heart. 
They  say  that  I  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  him, 
but  he  was  told  that  Hamilton  was  my  lover. 

"May  I  relate  one  of  the  King's  gallantries  ? 

"He  dines  every  Sunday  on  the  Posilippo,  and  then 
comes  to  the  Casino  in  a  boat  to  see  me.  One  day  we  had 
a  small  festivity,  and  were  in  our  own  boat.  The  King 
immediately  came  close  up  to  us,  stopped  the  boat  in 
which  his  musicians  were,  and  made  them  play  for  us. 
The  King  sat  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  all  the  time.  When 
we  went  on  shore,  he  bowed  to  me  very  low.  Tt  is  a  sin,' 
he  said,  'that  I  cannot  speak  English.' 

"In  the  Royal  gardens  ...  in  the  Opera  House  .  .  . 
he  is  always  somewhere  near  me. 

"What  amusement  all  this  would  cause  me  if  you  were 
here.  But  that  joy  is  not  for  me.  And  in  all  my  grief,  I 
must  continually  be  cheerful. 

"One  word  only,  write  to  me  beloved,  one  single  word. 

"EMMA." 


"NAPLES, 

"i  August,  1786. 
"Greville ! 

"At  last  a  letter  has  come  from  you. 
"If  you  knew  what  I  felt  when  I  read  it  ! 
"You,  Greville,  can  give  me  such  advice  !     You,  who 
were  jealous  of  my  slightest  smile  !     Where  do  you  get 
the  courage  to  write  to  me  thus  ? 
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"I,  your  Emma,  I  am  to  give  myself  to  Sir  William  ! 

"If  I  were  in  England  I  would  kill  you  .  .  .  and  then 
myself. 

"I  must  remain  calm.  But  there  is  only  one  life  possible 
to  me — with  you.  If  you  drive  me  from  you  I  shall  come 
to  London,  and  throw  myself  into  sin  until  I  die.  Then 
my  fate  may  be  a  warning  to  women  who  are  too  humble 
because  they  love. 

"You  let  me  love  you.  You  made  a  good  honest 
woman  of  me.  And  now  you  wish  to  leave  me  ? 

"Will  you  do  that  ?  .  .  .  Can  you  ? 

"I  am  asking  you  for  the  last  time,  and  I  shall  beg  no 
more.  May  everything  happen  as  you  wish.  But  if  you 
show  no  mercy  towards  me  .  .  . 

"You  do  not  know  the  power  that  I  possess  here. 

"I  am  to  become  Sir  William's  mistress  ?  Oh,  no 
Greville,  that  will  never  happen,  never.  But  something 
else  will  happen.  You  will  see  if  you  drive  me  too  far. 
For  in  that  case  I  shall  make  Sir  William  many  me. 

"EMMA  HART." 

Full  of  anger  and  pain  Emma  had  written  and  sent  off 
this  letter.  Then  she  grew  calmer,  and  doubts  began  to 
assail  her.  Had  she,  perhaps  after  all,  done  Greville  an 
injustice  ? 

There  it  was  again,  that  trembling  hope  that  always 
raised  her  belief  in  the  goodness  of  others,  in  spite  of  her 
repeated  disappointments  ;  that  belief  that  had  made  her 
blind  and  deaf  to  everything  that  went  on  around  her. 
Her  unhappy  self-deception  must  be  blamed  if  once  more 
she  stood  upon  the  verge  of  despair. 

Violently  she  forced  back  the  softer  mood.  She  would 
strive  to  see  things  as  they  really  were.  She  began  to 
think  deeply.  Sir  William  had  brought  her  Greville's 
letter,  and  had  stood  at  the  window  while  she  was  reading 
it,  apparently  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  view.  But 
when  Emma,  crushing  the  letter  in  her  hand,  had  looked 
up,  she  had  met  an  anxious,  uncertain  expression  in  his  eyes. 

Had  he  known  what  Greville  would  write  ?  Had  there 
been  an  understanding  between  them  ?  She  shrank 
before  this  thought.  But  her  excited  brain  continued  to 
work  almost  against  her  will,  like  some  strange  force  over 
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which  she  had  no  control.  In  her  remembrance  doors 
flew  open  which  she  had  believed  were  closely  walled  up, 
and  faint  impressions  grew  vivid  and  full  of  significance. 

"A  wise  man  with  an  old  face  but  a  young  heart.  Do 
not  hesitate,  but  say  yes." 

Sir  William  had  said  so  to  Emma  on  his  first  visit  to 
Edgware  Road.  And  she  had  looked  across  at  Greville, 
and  his  face  had  had  a  strangely  tortured  expression.  It 
was  then  that  the  new  idea  had  sprung  to  life  in  Sir  William. 
He  wished  to  marry  for  a  second  time,  but  such  a  marriage 
would  blast  all  Greville's  hopes.  But  if  he  gave  up  Emma 
to  the  enamoured  man  .  .  .  the  Ambassador  could  never 
dream  of  marriage  with  such  a  one  as  she  was. 

Therefore,  they  must  work  carefully  so  as  not  to  let  the 
victim  see  the  closely  drawn  snare,  for  she  was  hot-blooded, 
and  given  to  acting  rashly.  And  thus  the  invisible  threads 
were  spun. 

Sir  William  was  a  gourmet  in  love  ;  beauty  alone  was 
not  sufficient  for  his  taste,  his  mistress  must  be  educated 
and  well-mannered  too.  That  was  the  reason  why  so 
much  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  Emma's  beauty,  why 
her  talents  had  been  cultured,  and  her  manners  improved. 

To  succeed  in  this,  the  valuable  collections,  even  Cor- 
reggio's  Venus,  had  been  sold.  For  the  great  aim — the 
inheritance — would  be  an  ample  recompense. 

And  Emma  was  not  allowed  to  use  her  talents,  for  if 
she  earned  money  she  would  be  independent  and  escape 
from  the  cleverly  laid  trap.  Her  singing  at  the  concert 
was  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  the  impresario's  pro- 
posal had  been  dangerous.  Therefore,  the  victim  was 
kept  closely  guarded  at  Edgware  Road. 

Coil  upon  coil ! 

But  the  victim  was  still  too  full  of  strength  and  resistance. 
They  must  weave  their  net  more  cleverly  and  secretly. 

Her  resistance  must  be  broken  down,  she  must  be  cut 
off  from  all  help,  and  Greville  must  be  protected  from  her 
revenge.  If  they  got  her  into  a  strange  country,  she  would 
have  no  one  but  Sir  William  .  .  .  and  his  power  would 
be  able  to  smother  her  cry  for  help. 

While  to  allay  her  suspicions,  she  had  been  allowed  to 
take  her  humble,  timid  mother  with  her. 
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Thus  it  had  been,  for  had  not  Sir  William  now  made 
Greville  his  heir  ? 

The  coward  was  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  cunning  in 
safety ;  could,  as  Sir  William's  heir,  satisfy  his  creditors, 
rise  to  high  honours,  marry  Lord  Middleton's  daughter  ! 
He  stood  before  the  world  as  a  blameless  gentleman,  while 
his  victim's  sobs  died  down  unheard  in  a  far-off  land. 

Nobody  cared. 

But  what  had  she  written  in  her  last  letter  to 
Greville  :  "I  shall  make  Sir  William  marry  me  !"  If  she 
succeeded  .  .  . 

Then  it  would  be  her  turn  to  laugh  at  those  cunning 
ones  who  had  laid  traps  for  her,  at  the  cheaters  whom  she 
had  cheated,  who  had  unwittingly  helped  her  on  her 
upward  path,  while  they  had  wished  to  destroy  her.  If  she 
were  Lady  Hamilton,  Sir  William's  nephew  would  be  at 
her  mercy. 

If  she  could  succeed  !  She  was  no  longer  the  inex- 
perienced girl  who  would  be  abandoned  without  remorse. 

Greville  himself  had  taught  her  to  think.  And  he  had 
taught  her  to  hide  her  thoughts  behind  a  smiling  face,  her 
thoughts  as  well  as  her  feelings.  He  had  called  this 
aristocratic,  but  it  was  nothing  better  than  hypocrisy. 

All  her  life  she  had  been  trusting  and  unsuspicious,  and 
only  once  had  she  done  wrong  intentionally,  when  she  had 
returned  the  shilling  to  Jane  Halifax.  And  even  that  had 
been  done  in  a  moment  of  revenge,  not  with  malicious 
forethought.  But  now  .  .  . 

If  she  became  different,  whose  fault  was  it  ?  Again  a 
soft  warm  feeling  awoke  in  her,  and  again  she  forced  it 
back.  She  would  act  from  now  with  cold  calculation. 
She  would  be  as  wicked  as  others  had  been  to  her. 


CHAPTER    THIRTY-TWO 

WHEN  Emma  and  her  mother  had  arrived  at  Naples, 
they  had  been  received  by  Sir  William  like  compatriots 
of  high  rank.  They  were  given  the  best  accommodation 
in  the  Palazzo  Sessa,  in  the  Vico  Capella  Veccia,  where 
the  Embassy  was  situated,  as  he  assured  them  that  the 
lodging  destined  for  them  was  not  quite  ready  yet.  Later, 
he  took  them  to  the  small  and  secluded  villa  on  the 
Posilippo,  in  which  they  were  to  live. 

Filled  with  her  pain  at  parting  from  Greville,  Emma 
had  been  grateful  for  the  solitude  in  which  she  lived. 
But  soon  she  understood  him  better.  He  feared  the 
curiosity  of  Neapolitan  society,  which,  in  his  prominent 
position,  he  had  to  consider.  In  the  Palazzo  Sessa,  Emma 
had  been  under  public  protection,  as  it  were  ;  in  that  villa, 
however,  the  private  man  could  do  what  the  Ambassador 
was  forced  to  avoid. 

He  had  his  wish.  The  whole  world  admired  ' 'Sir  William 
Hamilton's  beautiful  Englishwoman",  but  only  the  men 
were  introduced  to  her,  while  the  ladies  ignored  her  with 
an  indulgent  smile.  It  was  imperative  to  secure  her 
return  to  the  Embassy.  Sir  William  came  out  to  the  villa 
daily,  but  for  a  long  while  he  did  not  succeed  in  seeing 
Emma. 

Once  she  was  ill,  and  had  locked  herself  into  her  room. 
Another  time  she  had  gone  out,  nobody  knew  where.  She 
was  strangely  reserved,  and  seemed  busy  with  secret 
plans.  So  the  mother  told  Sir  William,  unsuspiciously,  and 
full  of  honest  anxiety.  Emma  did  not  confide  in  her 
purposely,  for  with  a  few  questions,  the  clever  diplomat 
could  have  got  all  the  information  he  wanted  out  of  the 
simple  old  woman. 

The  mother  always  related  to  Emma  what  Sir  William 
had  said.     On  the  first  day  he  had  been  inscrutable,  on 
the  second  irritated,  and  on  the  third  anxious.    Now  he 
257 
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was  full  of  alarm.  Why  did  she  hide  herself  ?  What  was 
it  she  intended  doing,  that  she  did  not  even  dare  to  tell  her 
mother  ? 

Infected  by  his  fear,  and  obeying  his  imperious  request, 
the  old  woman  tried  to  force  Emma's  confidence.  But 
Emma  remained  silent.  She  had  experienced  the  effects 
of  such  silence  upon  herself  during  those  months  of  fruit- 
less waiting  for  Greville's  letters.  It  confused  thought, 
poisoned  sleep,  and  drove  one  to  irresponsible  action. 


One  day,  walking  down  the  Toledo,  she  noticed  that  a 
man  was  following  her.  She  had  seen  him  once  at  the 
Embassy,  and  thought  that  he  might  be  one  of  the  paid 
spies  who  sent  news  concerning  the  Court  and  nation  to 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  Was  Sir  William  having 
her  watched  ? 

Slowly  she  contined  her  way,  entered  a  few  shops, 
and  finally  went  into  one  of  the  shipping  offices  that 
arrange  passages  to  France.  Emma  stood  in  a  corner  as 
if  afraid  of  being  seen.  When  the  official  called  her,  she 
was  alone  in  the  office,  except  for  the  man  from  the 
Toledo. 

She  asked  timidly  for  a  cheap  ticket  made  out  in  the 
name  of  Miss  Hart,  then  corrected  herself  in  apparent 
confusion,  and  asked  for  it  to  be  made  out  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Thompson.  She  paid  for  the  ticket  with  her  remain- 
ing money,  and  left  the  office  hastily.  At  the  next  corner 
she  cast  a  look  over  her  shoulder.  The  man  had  vanished. 

At  home  her  mother  told  her  that  Sir  William  had  been 
there,  full  of  anxiety  about  Emma.  Again  and  again  he 
had  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  refusing  to 
believe  that  her  mother  knew  nothing.  After  waiting  a 
long  time,  he  had  gone,  leaving  two  tickets  for  the  evening 
performance  at  the  Opera  of  San  Carlo.  Emma  needed 
distraction,  and  her  mother  was  to  persuade  her  to  go. 

But  Emma  refused.  She  felt  tired  and  ill.  Her  mother 
could  go  if  she  liked,  and  take  the  maid  with  her. 

When  Emma  was  alone,  she  went  up  to  her  bedroom, 
but  did  not  as  usual  lock  her  door.  She  opened  the 
balcony  door  wide,  letting  the  soft  evening  air  stream  into 
the  room.  She  slowly  undressed,  listening  for  any  noise 
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outside.  She  thought  of  the  evening  at  Miss  Kelly's. 
Then  she  had  refused  a  young  and  handsome  Prince; 
now  she  was  waiting  for  Sir  William  Hamilton,  an  old 
man,  who  hid  his  wrinkles  beneath  paint  and  powder  ! 

Suddenly  she  listened  intently.  She  heard  a  carriage 
stop  outside  the  villa,  heard  the  gate  open,  then  somebody 
creep  along  the  corridor  and  touch  the  handle  of  her  door. 


Emma  lay  on  her  bed  as  if  asleep,  and  Sir  William  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  staring  at  the  sleeper.  He  was 
going  to  approach  her,  when  he  hesitated,  then  turned  and 
locked  the  door.  Emma  moved,  and  her  foot  touched  a 
small  stool  that  fell  over  with  a  loud  crash. 

As  if  awakening  she  raised  herself,  and  glanced  round 
the  room,  until  she  met  Sir  William's  eyes.  Uttering  a 
scream,  she  leapt  from  her  bed,  fled  out  to  the  balcony, 
and  sprang  on  to  the  broad  marble  parapet. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  she  panted  ;  "if  you  come  one 
step  nearer,  I  shall  throw  myself  down." 

He  had  seized  the  candle,  and  held  it  up  in  his  hand. 

"But,  Miss  Emma  ...  I  beg  of  you,"  he  stammered, 
"I  did  not  know  that  you  were  asleep.  I  found  the  door 
unlocked,  and  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  .  .  .  for 
God's  sake,  get  off  that  parapet.  The  stones  may  be 
loose.  ..." 

"What  matter.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  care  for  my 
life  ?" 

"So  much  grace  and  beauty.  ..." 

His  lips  trembled,  and  he  stopped. 

Emma  thought  a  moment. 

"Very  well,  Excellency,  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  she  said 
at  last,  coldly  giving  him  his  title  for  the  first  time ;  "but 
first  put  down  that  candle.  And  now  please  seat  yourself 
on  that  chair  by  the  wall,  and  stay  there  until  I  allow 
you  to  get  up.  Otherwise  I  must  think  that  Your 
Excellency  wishes  to  threaten  me,  and  will  make  an  end 
of  it." 

As  if  deeply  hurt,  he  looked  at  her. 

"Threaten  you  ?     I,  your  best  friend  ?" 

"No  ?  Then  Your  Excellency  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  do  as  I  ask." 
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Silently  he  put  down  the  candle  and  seated  himself 
where  she  had  indicated.  He  seemed  inexpressibly  comical 
to  her  sitting  there  humbly  in  his  gold  embroidered 
uniform,  with  the  gleaming  orders  on  his  breast. 

She  slowly  got  off  the  parapet,  but  remained  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  the  balcony. 

"To  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  of  Your  Excellency's 
visit  ?" 

"Why  do  you  call  me  that  ?    Do  you  wish  to  mock  me  ? ' ' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  coldly. 

"Not  at  all.  But  our  relations  have  been  severed  by 
your  nephew's  last  letter." 

"Severed  ?"  he  repeated,  "I  do  not  understand.  What 
did  Greville  write  ?" 

"He  gave  me  the  friendly  advice  to  become  Your 
Excellency's  mistress.  Were  you  really  not  aware  of  this  ? " 

His  face  grew  scarlet. 

"It  is  true,  Miss  Emma,  that  I  love  you.  But  I  have 
done  nothing  to  separate  you  from  Greville.  He  offered 
you  to  me.  Could  I  refuse  ?  Just  because  I  love  you,  I 
accepted." 

"A  transaction  !    A  shameful  transaction." 

"Do  not  judge  Greville  too  severely,  Miss  Emma.  He 
saw  that  he  could  not  continue  his  relations  with  you, 
harassed  as  he  was.  He  wished  to  provide  for  you.  ..." 

She  laughed  scornfully. 

"For  me  ?  Have  you  stood  security  for  my  debts  ? 
Have  you  made  me  your  heiress  ?  For  me,  for  me  !  For 
me  also  he  is  now  probably  looking  out  for  a  rich  wife. 
That  is  what  he  is  doing." 

"As  a  younger  son  ..." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  this  code  of  family  morals.  .  .  .  Who 
is  the  happy  woman  ?  A  Middleton  again  ?" 

He  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"How  did  you  know  ?  Well  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  the  younger 
daughter.  .  .  ." 

"Little  Henrietta  ?  I  do  not  grudge  him  to  her.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  will  come  to  something  this  time,  so  that 
the  morality  of  the  Middletons  may  not  die  out,  when 
Lady  Halifax  chokes  with  pride." 

Again  she  laughed. 

While  she  had  lain  in  his  arms,  while  she  had  given  her 
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whole  heart  into  his  keeping,  that  man  had  been  calculating 
how  much  money  he  could  coin  out  of  her  love.  An 
immense  disgust  filled  her,  and  made  her  cold  and  calm. 

"Now  I  know  all,"  she  said.  "I  thank  you  for  the 
information,  Excellency.  You  can  go  now." 

He  looked  at  her  uncertainly. 

"But  I  hoped  .  .  .  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  ..." 

With  a  trembling  voice  he  implored  her  to  remain  with 
him  at  Naples.  He  would  be  miserable  if  she  insisted 
upon  going  away. 

She  started  with  well-feigned  astonishment.  Go  away  ? 
What  made  him  think  so  ?  She  had  never  said  so  to 
anyone.  Did  he  have  her  watched  and  spied  upon  as  if 
she  were  a  criminal  ?  She  had  no  cause  to  hide  herself, 
and  no  reason  to  tell  lies.  She  would  be  quite  honest. 

She  intended  leaving  Naples  by  the  next  French  boat, 
to  endeavour  to  find  some  work  in  France.  As  soon  as  she 
had  earned  something,  she  would  send  her  mother  the 
money  for  the  journey ;  till  then,  she  hoped  Sir  William 
would  take  care  of  the  old  woman  who  would  work  for 
him,  and  who  was,  as  he  had  seen  himself,  a  good  house- 
keeper. 

She  left  Naples,  Emma  continued,  because  she  could 
live  there  no  longer.  What  had  she  done  to  be  treated  like 
this  ?  She  had  loved  a  man  too  much,  and  had  thought 
him  noble-minded.  For  this  she  was  now  wounded, 
insulted,  deserted.  Neapolitan  society  was  even  more 
prejudiced  than  that  in  England.  There  Greville's  friends 
and  relatives  had  associated  with  her,  their  wives  and 
daughters  had  not  blamed  her.  But  here  she  was  avoided 
like  one  dishonoured,  and  only  a  few  men  dared  to  speak  to 
her,  while  the  women  ignored  her.  They  considered  her  a 
doubtful  person,  because  she  was  kept  hidden  here  in 
this  villa,  as  if  Sir  William  were  ashamed  of  her.  But 
who  could  accuse  her  of  one  false  step  ?  She  had  behaved 
irreproachably.  She  did  not  blame  Sir  William ;  she 
knew  that  he  had  desired  to  help  her  in  her  grief  about 
Greville.  But  the  evil  effects  were  apparent  and  could 
not  be  altered.  No,  she  could  not  stay.  She  would  die 
under  the  weight  of  these  undeserved  insults. 

Her  eyes  were  blazing,  and  her  whole  face  expressive 
of  resolve.  Sir  William  seemed  terrified.  He  saw,  he  said, 
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that  he  had  brought  her  into  a  false  position,  but  only 
from  carelessness,  not  ill-will.  But  there  was  a  way  to 
repair  the  damage,  namely  that  Emma  should  return 
to  the  Embassy  and  be  received  there  with  all  honours. 
Only  she  must  have  some  obvious  reason  for  her  residence. 
At  present  his  niece,  Miss  Dickinson,  kept  house  for  him, 
but  he  would  send  her  back  to  England,  and  Emma  and 
her  mother  should  take  her  place.  Then  nobody  would 
dare  to  doubt  her  by  so  much  as  a  look.  Was  she  satisfied 
with  this  solution ;  would  she  stay  with  him  now  ? 

He  stopped,  beaming  with  new  hope.  But  she  still 
refused,  having  had  too  severe  a  lesson.  She  was  afraid 
of  Sir  William.  She  was  fond  of  him,  but  did  not  love 
him,  and  she  would  never  be  his  without  love.  Perhaps 
she  would  change,  when  she  had  overcome  the  recollection 
of  Greville's  treachery,  but  till  then  Sir  William  must 
leave  her  her  freedom,  and  promise  her  safety. 

Freedom  ?  Safety  ?  He  promised  whatever  she  wanted, 
if  only  she  would  remain  with  him.  He  had  grown  so 
tame  that  he  did  not  even  approach  her  when  at  last 
she  consented  to  remain.  Sitting  on  his  chair  obediently, 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  hand. 

She  permitted  this,  then  sent  him  away.  She  needed 
rest,  and  her  mother  might  return  at  any  moment  with  the 
maid.  Did  he  want  to  compromise  her  before  her  servants 
as  well  as  before  Neapolitan  society  ? 

He  rose  humbly  and  went  to  the  door.  From  the 
passage  he  bowed  low  to  her. 

"Good  night,  Miss  Emma." 

"Good  night,  Excellency." 

At  last  he  had  gone — Polichinell,  the  hero  of  a  Neapolitan 
street  comedy  ! 


CHAPTER    THIRTY-THREE 

THREE  months  later  Sir  William  took  Emma  and  her 
mother  back  to  the  Palazzo  Sessa.  He  had  spent  four 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  furnishing  of  Emma's  rooms 
in  a  way  he  considered  worthy  of  her  beauty,  and  had 
ordered  the  best  that  London  shops  could  provide.  Satin- 
covered  furniture,  Gobelin  tapestry,  valuable  ornaments, 
thick  carpets  and  beautiful  carvings.  The  back  wall  of 
a  corner  room,  the  windows  of  which  looked  over  the  Bay, 
was  covered  with  large  round  mirrors,  upon  which  the 
exquisite  view  was  repeated.  Another  chamber  was 
given  a  strange,  mysterious  effect  by  being  lighted  only 
by  great  Pompeian  candelabra.  Here  Sir  William  had 
placed  everything  that  he  had  collected  during  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii.  Valuable  vases  stood  about  in 
groups,  coloured  reliefs  let  into  the  walls  told  of  the 
beauties  of  a  world  long  since  dead  ;  in  secluded  niches 
stood  the  life-sized  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  whose 
pale  forms  gleamed  through  the  dusk. 

Sir  William  showed  and  explained  everything  to  Emma 
carefully,  and  elated  by  the  sense  of  ownership,  he  praised 
beauty  as  the  only  true  religion  of  humanity.  Emma 
listened  smiling.  This  religion  was  hers  also,  in  it  she  was 
at  once  goddess  and  priestess.  But  then,  when  he  asked 
for  her  opinion,  she  could  not  repress  her  mockery. 

"Which  do  you  love  more,  Sir  William,"  she  asked, 
"myself,  or  your  beautiful  rooms  ?" 

Instead  of  an  answer,  he  bent  his  knee  before  her,  and 
she  permitted  him  to  kiss  her  hand.  That  was  the  point 
which  Sir  William  during  these  months  of  wooing,  had 
attained  1 


Sir  William  arranged  a  small  festivity,  as  a  sort  of 
"house-warming".     He  invited  some  intimate  friends,  a 
263 
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few  Court  officials  and  artists,  and  made  it  a  condition 
that  they  should  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  with 
them. 

Emma  doubted  the  success,  but  Sir  William  reassured 
her.  The  officials  were  dependent  upon  him,  the  artists 
without  prejudice,  and  his  friends  had  already  accepted. 
As  for  the  Court  officials — he  made  a  gesture  that  said 
everything.  Indian  gold  had  spread  its  influence  over 
Naples  as  well ! 

Sir  William  was  right.  Everybody  came,  admired  the 
beautiful  rooms,  and  admired  the  beautiful  woman.  At 
first  the  guests  were  rather  reserved,  but  when  Emma  sang 
her  Welsh  songs,  the  reserve  melted.  They  praised  the 
simple  nobility  of  her  performance,  the  youthful  softness 
of  her  voice,  the  grace  of  her  playing,  and,  as  at  the  concert, 
begged  her  to  sing  again  and  again. 

To  please  the  Italians,  Emma  chose  an  air  by  Paisiello, 
excusing  herself  that  she  was  not  yet  master  of  Dante's 
glorious  language.  Then  she  sang  timidly,  as  if  afraid  of 
her  own  venture.  But  her  success  was  assured,  and  all 
coldness  vanished.  One  had  expected  to  meet  a  proud  and 
ill-mannered  beauty,  and  found  a  shy,  timid  girl,  who 
seemed  almost  frightened  at  the  warmth  of  the  applause 
she  received. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  she  begged  Sir  William 
to  take  his  guests  to  the  Pompeian  room.  A  small  surprise 
was  prepared  there.  When  they  entered  the  room  was 
half  in  darkness,  only  a  single  candelabrum  being  lit, 
which  shed  a  faint  light  over  the  marble  walls,  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  and  the  purple  curtains.  A  servant,  clad  in  an 
ancient  Roman  tunic,  received  them,  and  begged  them  to 
take  their  places  opposite  the  grotto.  Then  he  closed  the 
doors. 

A  deep  expectant  silence  followed.  Suddenly  the 
curtains  flew  apart.  With  the  grotto  as  a  dusky  back- 
ground, and  illumined  by  the  soft  light,  the  figure  of  a 
sitting  woman  was  revealed.  She  was  clothed  in  long 
flowing  robes  that  made  her  look  strangely  solemn.  One 
hand  held  a  pencil,  and  a  stone  slab  covered  with  writing. 
The  left  hand  outstretched,  seemed  to  demand  a  reply  to 
some  fateful  question.  Dazzlingly  white,  the  throat  and 
arms  gleamed  from  their  dark  draperies,  and  the  large  blue 
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eyes  were  raised  thoughtfully  and  expectantly,  as  if  above 
her  some  god  were  ready  to  give  a  reply  to  her  doubts. 

"The  Sibyl  from  Cumae,"  the  servant's  voice  explained; 
"she  has  mounted  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  from  the 
Campanian  coast,  to  demand  information  from  the 
Immortals  regarding  the  fate  of  humanity." 

Slowly  the  curtain  closed  and  reopened  again  im- 
mediately to  show  the  same  scene.  On  it,  a  Greek  flute 
player  appeared,  then  a  Pompeian  dancer,  and  a  vine- 
dresser from  the  gardens  of  Posilippo,  in  quick  succession. 

And  when  Emma,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the  Sibyl, 
appeared  among  her  guests,  everybody  was  loud  in 
expressions  of  praise.  The  men  kissed  her  hands,  the 
women  embraced  her  without  envy,  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  southern  nature.  Sir  William  alone 
held  himself  aloof,  in  consideration  of  Emma's  reputation. 
But  his  eyes  followed  all  her  movements  passionately. 

After  the  guests  had  departed,  she  thanked  him.  The 
entertainment  had  opened  the  way  into  Neapolitan 
society  for  her.  But  Sir  William  scarcely  listened  to 
what  she  said.  As  if  beside  himself,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  kiss  that  white  throat,  which  the  sombre  garments  hid 
so  jealously.  Emma  reproved  him  coldly.  He  felt  like 
Tantalus  .  .  .  above  his  head  spread  fruit-laden  branches, 
at  his  feet  murmured  the  crystalline  brook  .  .  .  and  he 
was  doomed  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst. 


On  a  day  in  early  March,  Sir  William  returned  home  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  He  had  met  Phillip  Hackert, 
the  Court  painter,  who  was  showing  Naples  to  two  strangers. 
One  of  these  was  Tischbein,  the  famous  painter  who  lived 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  was  Goethe,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Finance  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar. 

Emma  had  heard  of  Tischbein  from  the  artists  who 
came  to  the  Palazzo  Sessa,  but  she  knew  nothing  about 
Goethe.  Sir  William  eagerly  explained  this  man's  great- 
ness to  her.  He  was  a  poet,  the  author  of  "The  Sorrows 
of  Young  Werther",  and  his  fame  was  spreading  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  land.  During  his  wanderings 
through  Italy,  Roman  society  had  received  him  with  open 
arms.  Tischbein  had  painted  him,  and  the  celebrated 
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Angelica  Kaufmann  had  placed  her  house  at  his  disposal. 
Now  he  was  visiting  Naples.  The  well-known  writer, 
Marchese  Filangieri,  had  received  him  with  all  deference, 
and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him. 

Sir  William  was  burning  to  invite  Goethe  to  the  Palazzo 
Sessa.  He  wanted  the  great  poet  to  see  Emma,  to  fall 
under  the  spell  of  her  charm  and  beauty  and  acknow- 
ledge that  Sir  William  owned  the  greatest  treasure  that  the 
world  could  bestow.  Thus  the  Ambassador  raved  !  How 
vain  he  was,  adorning  himself  with  Emma's  beauty  as 
a  woman  adorns  herself  with  jewels  and  flowers  ! 


A  brilliant  company  filled  the  rooms  of  the  Palazzo 
Sessa,  when  Sir  William  received  Goethe.  He  led  him 
through  the  palace,  to  show  him  all  his  treasures.  In  the 
corner  room  with  the  mirrors,  the  poet  stood  at  the  open 
window,  looking  out  at  the  lovely  moonlit  view.  *  Then  the 
host  led  his  guests  into  a  large  dark  hall,  in  which  three 
servants  stood  holding  long  burning  candles.  Sir  William 
joined  them  with  a  fourth  candle. 

Suddenly,  as  if  risen  from  the  earth,  a  white  figure 
appeared.  Wrapped  in  thick  veils,  she  remained  immov- 
able, with  raised  arms.  Then  dropping  her  arms,  the 
veils  fell  from  her. 

Motionless  as  marble,  she  stood  there  as  a  Bacchante. 
Red-gold  hair  curled  from  beneath  the  band  enveloping 
the  head,  large  blue  eyes  smiled  joyously,  and  the  full  red 
lips  were  parted,  showing  the  white  even  teeth. 

A  swift  movement  of  the  arms,  and  rustling  of  the  veils 
.  .  .  Cassandra  was  there,  announcing  the  approach  of 
misfortune  .  .  .  then  Diana.  .  .  .  The  goddess  stepped 
aside,  and  a  young  girl  came  upon  the  scene.  Kneeling 
before  a  Greek  urn,  she  raised  her  hands  in  prayer.  The 

*  ' '  The  rooms  which  he  (Hamilton)  has  arranged  in  the  English 
taste  are  charming,  and  the  view  from  the  corner  room  unrivalled. 
Below  us  lies  the  sea,  opposite  Capri,  to  the  right  the  Posilippo, 
close  by  the  shady  walks  of  the  Villa  Reale,  to  the  left  an  old  Jesuit 
building,  and  farther  away,  the  Sorrentine  coast,  as  far  as  the  Cap 
Minerva.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  same  beauty  for  a  second 
time  in  Europe,  at  least  not  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  populous 
city."  (Goethe's  Italian  Journey  II,  22nd  March,  1787.) 
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features  of  Diana  changed,  furious  anger  blazed  in  her 
eyes,  she  stooped  towards  the  girl  and  drew  back  her  head. 
In  the  raised  hand  a  dagger  glittered  ...  it  was  Medea 
murdering  her  daughter  ;  the  dagger  fell  .  .  .  trembling 
hands  drew  the  child  to  its  mother's  breasts  ;  the  eyes 
now  grown  soft  and  despairing  were  raised  to  Heaven 
with  infinite  pleading.  .  .  .  Niobe  was  seen  protecting 
her  daughter  from  the  arrows  of  the  vengeful  gods  ! 

Again  the  veils  fluttered,  and  the  group  disappeared. 
A  moment  of  silence  followed  ;  then,  as  if  from  a  distance, 
came  the  rhythmic  sound  of  beaten  drums.  The  veils  fall 
once  more.  With  raised  tambourine,  accompanied  by  a 
graceful  child,  a  barefooted  Pompeian  dancer  appeared. 
Her  laughing  eyes  looked  down  on  the  child  that  stretched 
out  its  hands  to  catch  the  tambourine  .  .  .  then  suddenly 
there  was  a  joyous  cry.  One  moment  dancer  and  child 
stood  immovable,  then  they  were  enveloped  in  darkness.* 


*  "Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  is  still  living  here  as  English  Ambas- 
sador, has  now,  after  such  a  long  study  of  Nature,  found  the  greatest 
of  all  Nature's  works  in  a  beautiful  girl.  He  has  given  her  a  Greek 
dress  that  suits  her  admirably  ;  she  lets  down  her  hair,  takes  a  few 
veils,  and  makes  various  poses,  till  one  really  seems  to  be  dreaming. 
One  sees  here  in  perfection  what  so  many  artists  have  longed  to 
portray  as  regards  movement  and  change.  Standing,  kneeling, 
sitting,  lying,  serious,  sad,  mocking,  sensual,  penitent,  threatening, 
anxious,  and  so  on.  One  pose  develops  out  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  she  understands  how  to  choose  the  folds  of  her  veils  to  suit 
each  expression,  and  how  to  arrange  a  hundred  different  head- 
dresses with  the  same  materials.  The  old  gentleman  holds  the  light 
for  her,  and  gives  up  his  whole  soul  to  this  occupation."  (Goethe's 
Italian  Journey  II,  i6th  March,  1787.) 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOUR 

Now  she  was  the  great  lady  that  Greville  had  wanted 
to  make  her.  With  her  elegance  and  grace,  which  was 
in  such  pleasant  contrast  to  the  stiff  Spanish  etiquette 
reigning  at  Naples,  she  tactfully  avoided  everything  that 
might  prove  incorrect,  and  untroubled,  she  seemed  to 
glide  through  life  like  a  playful  child. 

She  knew  that  Sir  William  liked  to  see  her  thus.  Such 
was  the  companion  he  had  sought  for — one  who  would 
scatter  flowers  on  his  path  ! 

He  hated  everything  that  caused  trouble.  He  cared 
for  pleasure  only,  and  took  beauty  where  he  found  it. 
The  world  and  its  ways  were  to  him  as  a  theatre,  and 
raised  above  the  crowd,  he  sat  in  his  box  and  laughed  at 
the  absurdity  of  mankind,  whose  turbulent  passions  only 
caused  a  useless  disturbance. 

He  had  times  when  he  mocked  at  himself  as  well.  He 
would  then  consider  himself  ridiculous,  thought  all  his 
hobbies,  his  desire  for  beauty,  and  his  longing  for  Emma, 
equally  absurd,  and  full  of  irony,  watched  himself  as  if 
he  were  a  stranger  attacked  by  some  peculiar  illness,  whose 
pulse  he  felt,  and  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  he  dis- 
sected !  When  he  was  tired  of  mockery,  he  again  fell 
into  the  love-rhapsodies  of  the  elderly  man,  and  then 
called  himself  a  fool  for  wasting  his  feelings  upon  a  soulless 
statue. 

Emma  knew  him  well  now.  He  was  like  the  aged  father 
of  Mozart.  The  composer's  son  had  once  played  a  chord 
to  him  on  the  piano,  and  the  old  man  had  tossed  restlessly 
in  his  bed,  until  impelled  to  get  up  and  resolve  that  chord  ! 
To  Sir  William,  Emma's  unknown  beauty  was  this 
unresolved  chord.  If  she  raised  the  veil,  his  desire  would 
be  satisfied.  He  would  then  be  able  to  do  without  her 
again,  like  the  pictures  he  sold  when  he  was  tired  of  them. 
But  now  he  began  to  grow  jealous. 
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Since  Sir  William  had  introduced  Emma  to  the  King, 
Ferdinand  continually  paid  court  to  her.  When  she 
walked  in  the  Royal  gardens  he  instantly  hastened  to  her 
side.  While  she  had  lived  on  the  Posilippo  he  had  often 
serenaded  her,  happy  if  she  showed  herself  on  the  balcony. 
When  she  sat  in  the  Opera  House  of  San  Carlo  in  the 
Embassy  box,  which  was  next  to  the  Royal  box,  he  would 
lean  towards  her,  turn  his  back  to  the  stage,  and  stare  at 
the  "beautiful  Englishwoman".  It  had  been  his  greatest 
grief  not  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her,  since  he  could  not  speak 
English.  Now  that  she  talked  Italian,  he  showered  com- 
pliments and  avowals  of  adoration  upon  her. 

He  persuaded  Sir  William  to  bring  her  to  all  the  hunting- 
parties  to  which  he  himself  was  invited.  Then,  while 
hunting,  he  never  left  her  side,  nor,  during  the  evenings 
spent  in  the  hunting  lodges,  did  he  pay  attention  to 
anyone  but  her.  And  when  slander  began  its  poisonous 
whispers,  he  checked  it  indignantly,  praising  Emma  to  the 
ladies  of  his  Court  as  a  pattern  of  modesty  and  blameless 
womanhood. 

He  now  came  to  the  Palazzo  Sessa  in  the  evenings.  He 
had  suddenly  discovered  that  he  possessed  a  voice,  and 
begged  Emma  to  sing  duets  with  him.  When  she  heard 
him  sing  for  the  first  time,  she  started.  He  sang  like  a 
Neapolitan  fisherman,  and,  worse  than  this,  sang  not  a 
single  true  note. 

He  noticed  her  surprise. 

"Your  Majesty  sings  differently  to  other  people,"  she 
replied,  when  he  asked  for  her  opinion  ;  "your  Majesty 
sings  like  a  King." 

She  had  difficulty  not  to  burst  out  laughing,  when  she 
saw  his  flattered  smile.  But  she  defended  him  when 
Sir  William  spoke  of  him  contemptuously.  Certainly, 
Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  was  neither  an  Adonis  nor  an 
Apollo,  but  he  was  a  good  man. 

A  good  man  !  Sir  William  almost  screamed,  and  then 
began  to  shower  abuse  upon  the  King. 

He  was  an  idiot,  a  fool !  Since  his  eighth  year,  when  he 
had  come  to  the  throne,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
open  a  book,  nor  take  a  pen  in  his  hand.  When  he  married 
Maria  Carolina,  Maria  Theresa's  well-educated  daughter, 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  she  had  him  taught 
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secretly,  ashamed  of  this  savage  who  was  her  husband. 
But  he  still  detested  all  mental  effort.  During  Councils  of 
State  he  went  to  sleep,  leaving  everything  to  the  Queen. 
So  as  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  signing  decrees,  he  had 
a  signature  engraved  which  he  could  stamp  upon  all  State 
documents. 

His  occupations  consisted  in  eating,  drinking,  sport,  and 
women,  and  he  trained  his  body  as  if  he  were  an  athlete. 
In  hunting,  he  cared  for  nothing  but  the  killing  of  the 
animals,  and  the  sight  of  the  dying  beasts,  the  smell  of 
the  smoking  blood,  were  a  joy  to  him.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  was  a  coward.  He  never  dared  approach  a  wounded 
animal  until  his  huntsmen  had  removed  all  danger  of  his 
being  attacked  by  his  victim.  Towards  human  beings 
he  was  also  cruel  and  coarse  if  he  could  be  so  with  impunity. 
He  had  caused  the  Abbe  Mazzinghi  to  be  publicly  tossed 
till  he  died.  And  why  ?  Because  the  unfortunate  man 
had  annoyed  him  by  his  long  lean  figure. 

Oh,  yes,  he  was  a  very  good  man,  this  King  !  The  nation 
certainly  thought  so.  Because  he  was  bored  among 
educated  people,  and  enjoyed  the  coarse  amusements  of 
the  lower  classes,  he  felt  drawn  to  them,  and  they 
applauded  his  vulgar  jokes,  and  treated  him  as  one  of 
themselves.  He  was  nicknamed,  "//  re  Nazone",  the 
"Nose-king",  on  account  of  his  large  nose,  and  he  considered 
this  a  great  compliment ! 

"He  is  a  fool,  a  savage,  a  nonentity,"  Sir  William  con- 
cluded angrily,  "and  only  possible  on  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  in  the  age  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  Joseph  II. 
He  is  the  caricature  of  a  King." 

Emma  smiled  to  herself.  Why  was  he  so  excited,  he 
the  sceptic,  the  philosopher,  who  lived  far  above  the 
trifles  of  this  world  ?  Because  he  was  jealous,  and  feared 
a  rival  in  the  King. 

"And  yet  you  call  him  your  friend,"  she  said  ironically, 
"and  associate  with  him,  not  as  with  a  King,  but  as  with 
a  brother." 

He  started  irritably. 

"Must  I  not  ?  Why  am  I  Ambassador  here  ?  Politics, 
of  course  !  England,  with  all  her  riches,  is  not  capable  of 
repaying  one  for  the  tedium  and  worry  of  this  so-called 
friendship." 
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And  to  prove  to  Emma  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
his  position,  he  explained  the  ways  of  British  politics  at 
the  Neapolitan  Court. 


Since  England  had  destroyed  the  sea  power  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  one  nation  only  might  still  successfully 
dispute  her  supremacy  :  France.  Louis  XVI  had  taken 
up  the  challenge.  With  his  assistance,  the  United  States 
of  America  had  cast  themselves  loose  from  their  mother 
country. 

Now  the  Parisian  Cabinet  desired  to  gain  the  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  commerce  of 
the  Levant  in  its  own  hands.  It  was  the  first  stage  on  the 
way  to  India.  The  two  other  Bourbon  kingdoms,  Spain 
and  Naples,  allied  themselves  with  France  in  secret  enmity 
against  England.  The  three  kingdoms  were  preparing 
for  a  future  struggle  on  the  sea  by  strengthening  their 
fleets,  and  enrolling  volunteers. 

The  position  of  England  was  the  more  difficult,  as  the 
Queens  in  Paris  and  Naples  were  sisters,  who  had  inherited 
from  their  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  a  passionate  desire  to 
rule,  and  who  loved  each  other  tenderly.  Nothing  had 
been  able  to  estrange  Marie  Antoinette  and  Maria  Carolina. 
Together  they  endeavoured  to  increase  their  power,  and 
each  ruled  her  husband  and  the  politics  of  her  country. 
The  future  lay  in  their  hands. 

Maria  Carolina  was  the  more  active.  She  had  already 
commenced  to  build  a  fleet  with  which  she  intended  to 
protect  Sicily  and  Malta  against  attacks  from  the  English. 
And  she  seemed  to  have  thought  further  ahead  still. 

"How  strange  that  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages  should 
have  been  able  to  grasp  Asiatic  commerce,"  her  brother 
Joseph  II  had  said  during  a  visit  to  Naples.  "What  is 
her  harbour  in  comparison  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  ?  If  I 
were  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  the  Mediterranean  would  be 
mine." 

Since  then  Maria  Carolina  had  been  making  her  prepara- 
tions. But  the  hour  for  fighting  had  not  yet  struck.  Mean- 
while, the  enemies  of  England  must  be  watched,  their 
movements  observed,  their  plans  discovered  so  as  to  be 
well  prepared  when  the  moment  came. 
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This  policy  of  watchfulness,  of  which  William  Pitt  was  a 
master,  made  up  the  sum  of  Sir  William's  duties  at  Naples. 
The  first  step  had  been  successful ;  the  King  undertook 
nothing  without  asking  Sir  William's  advice.  But  what 
he  asked  about  was  seldom  worth  much.  Foreign  politics, 
which  alone  were  of  importance,  remained  a  secret.  Sir 
John  Acton  also,  whom  Sir  William  had  got  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  and  whose  cleverness  had  raised 
him  to  a  high  position,  was  almost  powerless.  All  that 
was  of  importance  lay  in  Maria  Carolina's  hands.  But 
every  attempt  to  gain  her  confidence  was  checked  by  a 
cold  and  impenetrable  amiability,  behind  which  she 
cleverly  hid  her  passion  for  ruling,  and  her  hot  blood. 
She  remained  unapproachable. 

"An  intelligent  woman,"  Emma  said  reflectively ;  "has 
she  no  lover  ?  King  Nazone  cannot  possibly  be  to  her 
taste." 

Sir  William  shook  his  head. 

"Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Caramanito,  the  Queen's 
heart  seems  to  have  turned  to  stone.  She  was  madly  in 
love  with  him.  In  spite  of  that,  Acton  succeeded  in  getting 
him  appointed  Governor  of  Sicily.  There  he  died  after  a 
short  time.  Some  say  he  was  poisoned.  And  since  then 
Maria  Carolina  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  love." 


Emma  was  grateful  to  Sir  William  for  explaining  all 
these  circumstances  to  her.  She  envied  him  for  being 
allowed  to  play  a  part  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and  she 
now  understood  his  smiling  contempt  for  humanity  and 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  glorious,  she  thought,  to  watch  how  people 
and  nations  were  guided  by  invisible  threads,  while  they 
thought  that  they  were  moved  by  their  own  will-power 
alone.  Would  he  allow  her  to  share  this  pleasure  ?  Sir 
William  agreed,  surprised  and  pleased.  He  had  often 
deplored  the  want  of  a  woman's  help.  The  fingers  of  a 
clever  woman  were  able  to  weave  nets  where  a  man's 
clumsy  hand  must  remain  at  rest,  unless  it  were  raised 
for  a  blow. 

Emma  thanked  him  warmly,  and  to  reward  her  teacher 
in  the  affairs  of  State,  she  allowed  him  to  kiss  her  white 
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throat.  When  he  left  her,  he  seemed  drunk  with  joy, 
and  she  laughed  silently.  He  was  a  philosopher,  guiding 
nations  by  his  invisible  threads  and  did  not  see  the  thread 
by  which  he  himself  was  cleverly  guided  ! 


But  Greville.  .  .  .  If  he  perceived  her  plots,  he  would 
become  her  enemy,  and  work  against  her  secretly. 

She  therefore  acceded  to  Sir  William's  pleadings, 
apparently  forgave  Greville  his  treachery,  exchanged 
letters  with  him,  and  treated  him  as  an  unselfish  friend. 
She  never  omitted  to  mention  how  grateful  she  was  to  him 
for  being  the  cause  of  her  acquaintance  with  Sir  William. 

She  knew  that  Greville  sent  copies  of  her  letters  to  his 
uncle.  Sir  William's  hopes  must  rise,  when  he  read  again 
and  again  that  each  defeat  that  he  suffered  at  her  hands 
endeared  him  to  her.  And  Greville  must  be  hurt  that  she 
was  able  to  forget  him  so  quickly,  especially  when  he 
heard  of  her  success  in  Neapolitan  society. 

The  parties  at  the  Palazzo  Sessa,  small  and  exclusive 
at  first,  had  become  famous  entertainments,  at  which 
Emma  received  the  entire  social  world. 

"We  gave  a  concert  and  a  ball"  [she  wrote  in  January, 
1790].  "There  were  about  four  hundred  persons  present, 
all  the  ministers  and  their  wives,  and  all  the  native  and 
foreign  notabilities.  Our  drawing-rooms  were  crowded.  I 
had  an  orchestra,  the  tenor  Cosacelli,  and  several  other 
singers.  Sir  William  wished  me  to  wear  a  dress  of  white 
satin. 

"It  was  our  first  official  reception.  The  women  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  beauty  of  their  dresses  and  ornaments, 
but  Sir  William  said  that  I  was  the  finest  jewel  of  them 
all! 

"Every  evening  our  house  is  open  for  private  receptions  ; 
about  fifty  or  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen  come  to  us. 
There  is  a  new  Spanish  Ambassador  there,  and  his  wife  and 
I  have  become  great  friends.  She  is  charming. 

"What  a  miserable  creature  I  should  be  if,  after  all  Sir 
William  has  done  for  me,  I  did  not  behave  faultlessly  !  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  him  happy.  .  .  ." 

And  while  she  wrote  she  thought  of  what  people  were 
already  whispering.  Everybody  thought  that  she  was 
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secretly  married  to  Sir  William.  The  Russian  Ambassa- 
dress, Madame  Skawuska,  and  the  Duchess  of  Fleurus, 
Emma's  friends,  had  told  her  of  this.  Beneath  their 
searching  glances,  Emma  had  blushed  as  if  startled.  Then, 
as  if  seeking  support,  she  had  fled  to  Sir  William  and  taken 
his  arm.  Thereafter,  her  friends  believed  the  story  firmly, 
and  repeated  it  as  a  fact. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIVE 

SIR  WILLIAM  was  very  much  occupied  during  these  days. 
He  had  daily  talks  on  diplomacy  with  Emma,  thus 
sweetening  the  duties  of  his  position  with  her  presence. 

On  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
a  great  change  had  come  over  the  political  position  in 
Europe,  requiring  the  display  of  all  the  diplomatic  skill 
available.  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  been 
brought  back  to  Paris  from  Versailles,  and  had  almost 
entirely  lost  their  influence  over  the  French  government. 
The  secret  agreement  between  the  Bourbons  was  broken. 

Maria  Carolina  was  deeply  anxious  concerning  her 
beloved  sister's  fate.  Marie  Antoinette  herself  unjustly 
put  all  the  blame  upon  a  nation  that  for  centuries  had  been 
badly  governed,  and  whose  judgement  was  incapable  of 
going  beyond  the  affairs  of  the  moment. 

The  banishment  of  the  "foreigner"  was  demanded, 
she  received  threatening  letters,  and  her  death  was  fore- 
told, if  she  did  not  leave  of  her  own  accord.  She  seemed 
in  grave  danger  if  help  were  not  forthcoming  speedily. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  abroad  in  France  spread  yet 
farther  afield.  In  Naples,  though  the  lower  classes  remained 
quiet  as  yet,  the  upper  began  to  use  freer  language.  The 
foreigners  at  Court  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the 
police  discovered  secret  meetings,  at  which  young  hot- 
heads made  speeches  against  Maria  Carolina,  con- 
temptuously calling  her  the  "foreigner"  and  the 
"Austrian". 

Would  a  fate  befall  her  similar  to  that  already  looming 
darkly  over  the  head  of  Marie  Antoinette  ?  Her  sister's 
safety  and  the  protection  of  her  own  throne  must  now 
be  the  aim  of  her  policy.  It  was  new  friends  that  she 
needed. 

She  set  to  work  with  all  her  energies.  Her  couriers 
travelled  with  letters  to  the  various  courts  in  Italy,  to  her 
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Ambassadors  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin. 
Daily  she  held  long  and  secret  conferences  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Continental  powers.  She  desired  to  form 
a  League  against  the  Revolution  and  quench  the  dangerous 
activities  of  the  Jacobins  by  the  simultaneous  entrance 
into  France  of  more  than  one  large  army. 

Success  seemed  near.  To  strengthen  the  bond  between 
the  two  States,  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Leopold  II  of 
Austria,  agreed  to  a  triple  marriage  between  the  reigning 
families  of  Austria  and  Naples.  The  Emperor's  sons, 
Franz  and  Ferdinand,  were  to  marry  Maria  Carolina's 
daughters,  Theresa  and  Ludovica,  and  Maria  Carolina's 
son,  the  Crown  Prince,  was  to  wed  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Clementina.  In  August,  the  Ambassador,  Prince  Ruspoli, 
was  expected  to  make  the  formal  proposals,  then  Ferdinand 
and  Maria  Carolina  would  go  to  Vienna  for  the  triple 
marriage,  accompanied  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  two 
betrothed  Princesses.  There  the  political  situation  could 
be  discussed,  and  a  settlement  which  might  produce 
tremendous  changes  throughout  Europe  could  be  arrived 
at. 


This  was  a  difficult  time  for  Sir  William.  Pitt  continually 
demanded  reports  concerning  affairs  in  Naples.  He  wished 
to  be  informed  of  everything,  and  the  smallest  detail 
seemed  to  be  of  importance  to  that  indefatigable  man. 
The  weakness  in  France,  caused  by  her  internal  unrest,  must 
be  utilized  to  gain  a  firm  footing  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  entrance  was  already  protected  by  Gibraltar ;  now 
stations  on  the  shores  themselves  must  be  obtained,  so 
that  passing  vessels  should  lie  in  safety,  and  Levantine 
commerce  come  into  British  hands.  His  scheme  was  to 
open  a  large  new  field  of  trade  for  the  English  merchant, 
to  raise  King  George's  banner  triumphantly  in  the  harbours 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  and  to  threaten  Constantinople, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Indian  colonies  from  this 
side. 

Sir  William  entered  into  the  Minister's  views  enthusiastic- 
ally. Secret  messengers  went  to  and  fro  between  him  and 
Sir  John  Acton,  large  sums  found  their  way  into  the 
pockets  of  Court  officials,  who  had  to  report  every  incautious 
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remark  the  Queen  might  make  ;  he  endured  the  Kmg's 
ill-humour  with  inexhaustible  patience,  for  that  Royal 
gentleman  was  irritated  at  the  prospect  of  his  visit  to 
Vienna,  and  all  the  wearisome  etiquette  inseparable  from 
a  royal  marriage. 

But  Sir  William  only  heard  valueless  gossip,  devoid  of 
any  significance.  Maria  Carolina  seemed  full  of  suspicion 
towards  England,  and  did  not  even  inform  her  Prime 
Minister  of  her  intentions.  Smiling,  and  full  of  gracious- 
ness  towards  Sir  William,  she  wrapped  herself  in  an 
intentional  show  of  innocence,  against  which  he  found  no 
weapon. 

He  was  in  despair.  All  his  diplomatic  cleverness  failed 
him  in  dealing  with  this  Queen,  who  had  apparently 
inherited  all  her  great  mother's  gifts  of  State-craft  and 
silence.  In  his  hours  of  despondency,  he  thought  of  giving 
up  his  position,  and  of  leaving  the  unravelling  of  this 
difficult  task  to  a  younger  head.  It  was  a  wife  he  needed. 
Only  a  woman  could  discover  the  well-kept  secrets  of  her 
own  sex. 


In  the  middle  of  July  the  trousseaux  of  the  two  young 
Princesses  were  publicly  exhibited  at  Naples.  In  the 
harbour  of  Manfredonia  several  battleships  were  stationed 
to  accompany  the  royal  travellers  upon  their  way  to 
Fiume.  Prince  Ruspoli,  having  been  decorated  with  a 
distinguished  order  at  Vienna,  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Naples  on  the  sixth  of  August. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  King  came  to  the  reception 
at  the  Palazzo  Sessa.  He  wanted  one  more  pleasant  hour 
before  the  tedium  of  the  Court  festivities  commenced. 
He  brought  a  small  parcel  for  Emma,  new  duets  by  Handel, 
as  he  said,  which  she  was  to  study  during  his  absence,  and 
then,  when  he  returned,  they  would  sing  them  together. 
As  soon  as  she  had  formed  an  opinion  about  the  music, 
she  was  to  write  it  to  him  at  Vienna.  The  royal  courier, 
Ferreri,  would  come  to  her  before  he  started  on  his  journey 
to  Austria. 

Emma  wanted  to  open  the  parcel  at  once,  but  the  King 
grew  nervous  and  would  not  let  her.  He  had  very  little 
time,  as  the  Queen  was  waiting  for  him.  He  would  rather 
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they  sang  a  few  duets  together  which  they  knew,  he  said, 
giving  Emma  a  significant  look.  But  his  voice  was  worse 
than  ever,  and  after  a  few  bars  he  broke  off. 

The  fear  of  the  forthcoming  Viennese  ceremonies  spoilt 
even  this  last  hour  of  freedom  for  him.  But  when  he 
returned  in  a  year's  time,  he  said  he  would  make  up  for  it, 
and  enjoy  this  glorious  Handel  whom  he  again  recom- 
mended to  Emma's  attention. 

When  he  had  left,  Emma  escaped  to  her  room  and  opened 
the  parcel. 

The  King  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  there  were  new  duets 
by  Handel,  bound  in  gold  stamped  leather,  but  there  was 
a  note  as  well.  Had  King  Nazone  made  a  poem  about  her 
again,  as  he  had  so  often  done  before  ?  He  was  nearly 
forty,  but  in  his  feelings  and  his  mode  of  expressing  them 
he  was  like  a  schoolboy,  whose  head  is  turned  for  the  first 
time  by  a  woman. 

She  drew  out  the  note  and  began  to  read.  At  last, 
so  he  wrote,  his  resolve  was  taken.  He  was  tired  of  the 
Queen's  guardianship ;  he  would  leave  all  matters  of 
government  in  her  hands  for  the  future,  but  his  private 
affairs  should  concern  her  no  more,  and  he  would  seek 
his  happiness  elsewhere.  Maria  Carolina  with  her  proud 
temper  had  never  been  able  to  make  him  happy. 

Only  with  Emma  could  he  find  joy.  She  was  to  be  to 
him  what  the  Pompadour  had  been  to  Louis  XIV.  He 
would  give  her  a  country  house  at  Caserta,  a  palace  at 
Naples,  and  a  villa  at  Palermo,  as  well  as  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Bronte. 

For  the  first  few  years,  of  course,  Emma  must  live 
away  from  Naples,  so  as  not  to  throw  oil  upon  the  fire 
of  opposition  ;  but  as  soon  as  Maria  Carolina  had  swept 
out  the  Jacobins  with  her  iron  broom,  Emma  could  come 
to  Court,  and  be  the  first  there  after  the  Queen.  If  Emma 
agreed,  she  was  to  hand  a  few  lines  to  this  effect  to  Ferreri, 
who  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  would  bring  them  to  the 
King  to  Vienna.  From  there  he  would  make  all  prepara- 
tions, so  that  she  could  leave  the  Palazzo  Sessa  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Naples,  and  go  to  the  country 
house  at  Caserta. 

With  a  scornful  laugh,  Emma  hid  the  letter  in  her  dress. 
Love  !  Love  was  a  business  transaction,  and  all  the  sins 
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of  all  the  ages  arose  from  it  as  the  poisonous  fumes  once 
rose  from  Pandora's  box  ! 

When  Emma  returned  to  her  guests,  Prince  Dietrichstein 
entered.  He  came  from  the  Queen.  She  had  inquired 
of  him  whether,  during  the  absence  of  the  Court,  Emma 
would  remain  at  Naples,  whether  she  had  invented  any 
new  fantastic  poses,  and  had  any  new  songs.  And  whether 
it  was  true  that  she  was  married  to  Sir  William. 

The  Prince  asked  all  this  while  he  was  standing 
unobserved  with  her  for  a  few  moments  near  the  window. 
She  smiled,  and  begged  him  to  call  on  her  the  following 
day.  Then  she  would  answer. 


All  night  she  was  busy  writing  in  her  room.  For  the 
first  time  she  was  addressing  a  Queen,  but  she  was  not 
nervous  over  her  choice  of  words  ;  she  wrote  freely  what  she 
thought,  and  what  Maria  Carolina  must  know. 

The  King,  she  wrote,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  without 
any  endeavour  on  her  part,  and  had  made  her  most  tempt- 
ing offers.  But  Emma  was  devoted  to  the  Queen  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  and  nothing  would  induce  her  to  hurt 
her  beloved  Mistress  in  any  way.  She  would  sooner  die 
than  let  this  noblest  of  women  think  badly  of  her.  She 
had  therefore  refused  the  King's  offer,  and  begged  Maria 
Carolina  to  judge  her,  who,  though  unwittingly,  had 
deserved  Her  Majesty's  disfavour.  Though  she,  Emma, 
stood  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Embassy,  she 
gladly  renounced  this  privilege,  if  the  Queen  so  com- 
manded. She  would  submit  to  everything,  would,  hard 
as  it  might  be,  resign  herself  never  again  to  see  her,  and 
return  to  England,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  her 
beloved  Majesty  again. 

She  hoped  by  this  voluntary  banishment  to  filful  the 
Queen's  wishes.  Sir  William  would,  of  course,  be  miserable 
at  this  separation,  as  he  loved  Emma.  The  rumour  that 
had  seemingly  reached  as  far  as  the  throne  was  untrue  ; 
she  was  not  married  secretly  to  Sir  William.  He  had 
often  thought  of  making  her  his  wife,  but  had  hesitated, 
afraid  to  arouse  Maria  Carolina's  displeasure,  and  the 
same  fear  had  prevented  Emma  from  listening  to  his 
declarations  of  love.  In  deepest  humility  and  devotion, 
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she  waited  for  Maria  Carolina's  decision.  Whatever  it 
might  be,  she  would  kiss  the  hand  that  brought  her 
punishment  or  peace. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  Emma  laid  down  her  pen. 
She  folded  her  letter,  enclosed  that  of  the  King  and  sealed 
it.  With  aching  limbs  she  rose  and  walked  restlessly 
about.  Should  she  send  it  ?  She  was  risking  her  entire 
future  upon  her  action  ! 

At  the  appointed  hour  Prince  Dietrichstein  came,  and, 
after  much  persuasion,  promised  to  give  the  letter  secretly 
to  the  Queen. 

Va  banque  ! 


On  the  following  day  he  brought  the  reply.  A  closed 
envelope,  without  either  address  or  seal.  Trembling 
with  expectation,  Emma  tore  it  open.  An  empty  sheet 
of  paper  dropped  out.  Not  one  word  from  Maria  Carolina. 

In  the  afternoon  Emma  went  to  the  royal  gardens  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  Queen.  Perhaps  she  would  be 
able  to  read  in  her  face.  .  .  .  But  the  Queen  did  not 
appear.  They  said  that  she  was  occupied  with  important 
conferences  concerning  the  ceremonials  for  the  approaching 
weddings.  Nor  was  she  visible  on  the  following  day. 


Prince  Ruspoli  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  on  the  yth  he 
exchanged  diplomatic  visits  with  Sir  John  Acton.  On  the 
I2th  the  Prince,  escorted  by  the  Principe  della  Torella 
and  the  Cavaliere  Macedonio,  made  his  official  entry  into 
Naples.  On  the  I4th  he  made  his  marriage  proposals  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Court,  and  on  the  i5th  the 
double  wedding  was  celebrated  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop, the  Crown  Prince  Franz  acting  as  proxy  for  the 
absent  bridegrooms.  On  the  i8th  the  King,  under  the 
name  of  Count  of  Castellamare,  left  Naples  for  Barletta, 
where  the  Royal  fleet  was  waiting. 

And  Maria  Carolina  sent  no  message  !  On  the  following 
morning  she  was  leaving,  accompanied  by  her  daughters. 
Emma  gave  up  all  hope.  She  had  no  luck. 

Then  she  made  one  last  attempt,  and  went  once  more 
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to  the  Royal  gardens  accompanied  by  Sir  William.  They 
were  joined  by  Madame  Skawuska  and  the  Duchess  of 
Fleurus,  and  laughing  and  talking  they  walked  up  and 
down.  Suddenly  Emma  stood  still.  Followed  by  a  lackey, 
and  accompanied  by  Prince  Dietrichstein,  Maria  Carolina 
was  coming  up  the  broad  path,  graciously  bowing  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  greetings  of  the  passers-by.  She 
smiled  at  Madame  Skawuska  and  the  Duchess,  but  passed 
Emma  as  if  she  did  not  see  her. 

As  she  went  on  slowly,  Prince  Dietrichstein  hastened 
back,  and  asked  Sir  William  to  come  to  the  Queen.  He 
approached  her  bareheaded,  waiting  respectfully  for  her 
to  address  him.  What  was  she  saying  ?  The  well-trained 
diplomat  seemed  to  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  gesticu- 
lated excitedly.  And  when  Maria  Carolina  dismissed  him 
with  a  slight  bow  and  smile,  he  dropped  his  hat  and  stood 
staring  after  her  motionless. 


Returning  to  the  Palazzo  Sessa,  he  shut  himself  in  his 
private  study  with  Emma  and  told  her  all. 

At  first  Maria  Carolina  had  been  very  gracious,  talking 
of  the  past  festivities  at  Court  and  her  journey  to  Vienna. 
Then  she  had  expressed  her  regret  that  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Neapolitan  society  would  not  be  present,  and 
said  that  she  would  gladly  have  taken  her  with  her  to  the 
Imperial  town  on  the  Danube.  Suddenly,  she  had  asked 
Sir  William  how  much  longer  he  proposed  to  wrap  himself 
in  the  secret  which  everyone  knew.  Was  not  everybody 
aware  that  he  was  married  to  that  lady  ? 

When  Sir  William  had  denied  the  truth  of  this  rumour 
she  had  become  most  ungracious.  She  had  firmly  believed 
in  a  secret  marriage,  and  had  for  that  reason  not  objected 
to  his  living  with  Emma.  But  now  ...  it  was  impossible 
that  an  Ambassador,  a  Court  official,  should  live  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  usual  standards  of  morality. 

The  aristocracy  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  an  example 
by  a  scrupulously  decent  mode  of  life.  But  of  course  it 
was  very  easy  for  Sir  William  to  conform  to  his  duty  ! 

Did  she  demand  that  Sir  William  should  separate  from 
Emma  ? 

"That  is  what   I   thought,"  concluded  Sir  William ; 
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"then  again,  she  suddenly  grew  amiable  once  more.  I 
must  not  take  the  affair  tragically,  she  said.  She  only 
wished  for  my  happiness,  and  expected  with  certainty  to 
be  able,  on  her  return  from  Vienna,  to  receive  Lady 
Hamilton  at  Court." 

Emma  had  listened,  pale  and  silent.  Now  she  rose 
hastily  to  hide  her  intense  excitement,  and  went  to  the 
window.  Everything  that  Emma  had  not  dared  to  express 
in  her  letter,  the  Queen  had  read  between  the  lines  ! 

"The  Queen,  therefore,  desires  that  you  either  marry 
me  or  separate  from  me  ?"  she  said  at  last,  turning  towards 
Sir  William.  "Very  well,  I  am  ready  to  leave  Naples  as 
soon  as  you  wish,  and  return  to  England." 

He  looked  at  her,  startled. 

"And  by  doing  so,  you  think  that  you  have  found  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  ?  You  know  that  I  love  you,  and 
have  always  dreamt  of  winning  you.  Give  you  up  ? 
Impossible.  I  would  sooner  lose  my  position  and  bury 
myself  in  obscurity." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"In  obscurity  ?  That  would  make  you  very  unhappy, 
Sir  William,  even  if  I  shared  your  solitude.  You  cannot 
live  without  the  glamour  of  a  Court  and  the  excitements 
of  politics.  And,  honestly,  nor  can  I." 

He  nodded. 

"It  is  true.  I  should  probably  turn  into  an  unbearable 
misanthrope.  But  what  shall  I  do  ?  Help  me,  Miss  Emma  ; 
give  me  your  advice." 

She  observed  his  indecision  scornfully. 

"Let  us  look  things  in  the  face,"  she  said  coldly  ;  "you 
would  not  mind  marrying  me,  but  you  are  afraid  of  King 
George's  disapproval,  and  that  he  would  never  forgive 
you  this  mesalliance.  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

He  stared  gloomily  before  him. 

"Yes.  He  likes  me,  but  he  has  a  very  strong  opinion 
of  the  duties  of  an  aristocrat." 

Her  lips  curled  contemptuously. 

"All  the  same,  he  may  be  induced  to  a  milder  judge- 
ment if  Mr.  Pitt  shows  him  the  advantage  that  England 
can  gain  from  a  marriage  between  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  Miss  Hart." 

"Advantage?"  he  said  in  great  surprise. 
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"Did  you  not  say  yourself  that  only  a  woman  is  capable 
of  finding  out  Maria  Carolina's  secrets,  and  that  those 
secrets  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  England  ? 
Maria  Carolina  is  fond  of  Miss  Hart,  and  wishes  to  receive 
Lady  Hamilton  at  Court.  ..." 

Eagerly,  with  gleaming  eyes,  he  sprang  up. 

"That  is  the  solution  !  Pitt  can  do  with  the  King  as 
he  chooses.  I  will  write  to  him  to-day." 

She  shook  her  head,  thinking  of  Greville  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  Foreign  Office. 

"Is  not  that  dangerous  ?  Suppose  you  asked  for  leave 
to  go  to  England,  and  informed  Pitt  yourself  ?" 

He  agreed  delightedly,  and  sat  down  at  once  to  write 
his  petition  for  leave  of  absence,  which  was  to  be  sent 
on  the  following  morning.  But  when  he  had  finished,  and 
saw  Emma  sitting  opposite  to  him  in  silence,  he  grew 
confused. 

"Here  I  am,  writing  and  making  plans,"  he  said  with 
a  forced  laugh,  "and  I  have  not  even  asked  Miss  Hart 
whether  she  will  consent  to  become  Lady  Hamilton  ?" 

He  rose  and  bent  over  her.  His  face  was  quivering 
with  emotion.  Emma  looked  up  at  him  with  strange, 
shining  eyes. 

"There  was  a  time,"  she  said,  "when  you  could  have 
offered  me  a  kingdom  and  I  should  have  refused  it.  That 
time  is  past.  Now  I  love  no  one.  Not  even  myself.  Nor 
do  I  love  you,  Sir  William.  But  I  will  always  be  your 
obedient  wife  and  true  helpmate ;  that  I  can  promise 
you  honestly.  Temptation  will  never  touch  me,  and  I 
shall  never  love  again.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  this  .  .  ." 

He  smiled.  She  saw  that  he  thought  he  knew  better. 
This  stern  truth  he  took  for  pride  and  shy  reserve.  Had 
not  Greville  sent  him  her  letters,  in  which  she  spoke  of 
her  love  for  Sir  William  ?  He  kissed  her  hands  and  throat 
passionately,  while  she  submitted  quietly. 

Now  she  stood  upon  the  heights  of  which  she  had 
dreamed.  But  she  stood  there  alone.  What  did  she  care 
for  the  man  who  gave  her  his  name  in  order  to  possess  a 
beautiful  statue  ?  Tom  .  .  .  Nelson  .  .  .  Romney 
.  .  .  Greville  .  .  .  they  had  all  vanished  out  of  her 
life.  She  was  as  lonely  as  ever,  and  a  shiver  as  of  cold 
ran  through  her. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIX 

ON  the  6th  of  September,  1791,  Emma  Lyon-Hart  was 
married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  Marylebone 
Church. 

Three  hours  later,  Sir  William  had  an  audience  with 
his  king. 

"Look  here,  William,"  said  George  III,  tapping  his 
friend  on  the  shoulder,  "is  it  true  what  I  hear  ?  Are  you 
going  to  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  marry  a  second  time  ? 
What,  what  ?  Is  it  true  ?  What,  what  ?" 

Sir  William  bowed  low. 

"I  pray  Your  Majesty  to  forgive  me.  I  am  married 
already.  The  ceremony  took  place  this  morning." 

"What  ceremony  ?  Oh,  yes,  Pitt  said  that  we  could 
not  do  without  this  woman.  H'm  .  .  .  they  say  that 
she  is  very  beautiful.  I  hope  that  you  may  never  regret 
this  step,  William.  What,  what  ?  Very  well,  then,  you 
can  introduce  your  wife  to  me.  I  want  to  see  the  .  .  . 
what  was  her  name  .  .  .  Hebe  Vestina  ?  What,  what  ? 
Well,  perhaps  she  will  be  well  fitted  for  that  sinful  hole, 
Naples.  What  ?  Yes.  Very  well,  bring  her,  bring 
her." 


Naples  once  more. 

The  lackeys  opened  the  door  of  the  audience  chamber, 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  beat  his  wand  upon  the 
ground. 

"Her  Excellency,  Lady  Hamilton." 

Led  by  Sir  John  Acton,  the  Prime  Minister,  Emma 
entered,  followed  by  the  admiring  glances  of  the  crowd. 
Before  the  throne,  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  remaining  in 
this  attitude  motionless. 
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The  Queen  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  while  Emma 
kissed  the  royal  fingers,  she  heard  Maria  Carolina 
whispering : 

"At  last !" 

Their  eyes  met,  and  a  smiling  look  of  comprehension 
passed  between  them. 


THE    END 
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nethods  of  painting  ;  his  friendships  ;  his  hopes  ;  and  of  the  great  happiness  of 
lis  married  life. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  :    A  Portrait 

by  ISABEL  C.  CLARKE 

Author  of  "  Haworth  Parsonage  :    A  Picture  of  the  Bronte  Family,"  etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  illustrated,  12s.6d.  net. 

This  biographical  narrative  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  afterwards  Mrs.  Browning, 
races  her  life  from  her  childhood  at  Hope  End  to  her  death  in  Florence.  The 
amous  love-story  is  related  in  detail,  and  the  inevitable  comparison  between 
:he  wealthy,  austere  and  tyrannical  conditions  that  prevailed  at  50,  Wimpole 
street  with  the  sunny  indulgent  atmosphere  of  Robert  Browning's  home  at 
latcham.  Miss  Clarke  has  written  the  Italian  chapters  with  first-hand  know- 
edge  of  the  various  places  where  the  Brownings  sojourned  in  that  country. 
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The  Fakir  Dr.  Tahra  Bey :    His   Life,  Work    an< 
Philosophy  by  VAHDAH  JEANNE  BORDEU). 

Author  of  "  Benite  Mussolini  :    The  Man,"  etc. 
(In  collaboration  with.  Dr.  TAHRA  BEY). 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,   illustrated,    18s.   net. 

In  this  book  the  secrets  of  Fakirism  are  revealed  by  Dr.  Tahra  Bey,  head  c 
the  Institute  of  Tahraism  at  Cairo,  who  sets  out  to  prove  to  the  world  that  fakii 
are  a  race  apart ;  that  while  their  power  is  not  supernatural,  it  is  theirs  alone, 
part  of  the  Orient ;  and  that  though  apostles  may,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  th 
Westers  world  to  teach  their  philosophy  to  the  Occidentals  an  occult  philosoph 
of  control  and  right  living,  no  man  who  has  not  the  tradition  in  his  blood  ca 
ever  become  irrevocably  one  with  them.  Besides  practical  explanations  c 
fakirism,  Dr.  Tahra  Bey  has  worked  out  a  personal  philosophy  and  certain  psychi 
experiments  which,  when  disclosed,  should  be  of  benefit  to  humanity. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist 

edited  by  MICHAEL  JOSEPl 

Author  of  "  Short  Story  Writing  for  Profit  "  (yth  edition),  etc.  78.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Michael  Joseph  has  induced  a  prominent  Fleet  Street  editor  to  desc:it 
"  how  he  got  there  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who  are  to-day  seeking  fortun 
with  their  pens.  "  If  I  put  my  name  to  this  document,"  he  wrote,  "  I  could  nc 
tell  half  my  story.  And  I  want  to  tell  it  all — to  leave  no  detail  of  my  fight  fc 
recognition  and  a  living  wage  untold."  And  Mr.  Michael  Joseph,  who  edit 
the  volume,  and  who  contributes  an  introductory  chapter,  guarantees  th 
authenticity  of  the  book.  This  book  reveals  how  success  with  the  pen  ca 
actually  be  won.  It  will  also  interest  the  general  reader  as  a  human  life-stor 
of  more  than  usual  interest  and  novelty. 


History 

Memoirs    of  Napoleon  i :  Compiled  from  his  ow. 
writings  by  F.  M.  KIRCHEISE1 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  15  illustrations,  21 S.  net. 
This  book  is  unique  inasmuch  as  the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  foremo; 
authorities  of  his  subject,  has  extracted,  from  the  enormous  bulk  of  Napoleon: 
literature,  sufficient  material  to  make  a  personal  narrative — in  Napoleon's  o\v 
words  from  start  to  finish — of  his  career.  Written  in  the  first  person  as  it  is,  M. 
Kircheisen's  compilation  has  an  intimate  touch  necessarily  absent  from  the  bes 
biographies. 
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/lore    Stage   Favourites    of  the    Eighteenth 
Century  by  LEWIS  MELVILLE 

Author  of  "  Stage  Favourites  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  etc. 
i  one  large  handsome  volume,   with  coloured  frontispiece  by  BLANCH  and  16 

other  illustrations,  21  S.  net. 

Following  the  successful  publication  of  Stage  Favourites  of  the  Eighteenth 
entury,  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  has  written  this  companion  volume  in  which  he 
iscourses  on  those  actresses  who  were  famous  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
ghteenth  century.  Biographies  are  included  of  Frances  Abington,  Sarah 
iddons,  "  Perdita  "  Robinson,  writer  of  verses  and  friend  of  George  IV  ;  Eliza- 
;th  Farren,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Derby  ;  Dorothy  Jordan,  a  favourite  of  the 
idefatigable  George  IV,  and  mother  of  the  FitzClarence  family  ;  and  Harriet 
Mellon,  who  married  firstly,  Coutts  the  millionaire  banker,  and  secondly,  the 
uke  of  St.  Albans. 


Guillotine  and  its  Servants 

by  G.  LENOTRE 

Author  of  "  Robespierre's   Rise   and   Fall,"   etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  illustrated,  21s.  net. 

In  this  study,  Mr.  Lenotre  turns  his  eyes  away  for  the  moment  from  the 
reat  actors  and  great  victims  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  inquire  into  the 
Dscure  life  of  "  the  necessary  man,"  as  the  executioner  was  called.  An  out- 
andimg  feature  of  the  book  is  the  long  chapter  on  the  family  of  Sanson,  the 
orld's  most  famous  executioner,  whose  sombre  tragic  figure,  though  dimly 
sen,  is  very  real,  and  in  Mr.  Lenotre's  hands  becomes  nearly  human  :  other 
iteresting  chapters  give  an  account  of  "the  too  famous  philanthropist,"  Dr. 
uillotine,  and  many  curious  details  in  the  history  of  the  guillotine  itself. 

rhe  Mysterious  Baronne  de  Feucheres 

by  LOUIS  ANDRE 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  12|.  6d.  net. 

The  intriguing  account  of  the  mysterious  Baroness  (in  reality,  Sophie  Dawes, 
r  Daw,  daughter  of  a  fisherman),  who,  whilst  living  in  London  with  a  British 
Eficer  in  1804,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  exile  Duke  of  Bourbon  (last  of  the 
imous  and  glorious  line  of  Conde)  and  the  greatest  of  French  subjects  after 
>yalty  itself.  How  she  plotted,  and  where  her  schemings  landed  her,  is  told  in 
book  replete  with  incident  and  many  hitherto  unpublished  historical  details. 

rheir  Several  Necessities 

by  the  Anonymous  Author  cf  "  Ihe  Pomp  of  Power,"    etc. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  *IS.  net. 

A  revealing  volume  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  political  and  economic 
tuation  in  Europe  to-day.  He  reviews,  in  particular,  the  internal  problems  of 
talv,  Jugo-Slavia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria,  and  his  opinion;; 
n  men  and  systems  will  doubtless  stimulate  no  little  controversy. 
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The  Pagans  of  North  Borneo 

by  Owen  Rutter,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.. 

Author  of  "  British  North  Borneo,"  etc. 
With  an  introduction  by  DR.  C.  G.  SELIGMAN,  F.R.S. 
In  one  large  handsome  volume,  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  diagrar 

and  maps,  3QS.  net. 

An  account  of  an  interesting  and  little:known  people,  by  the  author  of  tl 
standard  work  on  British  North  Borneo.  It  has  been  warmly  praised  \ 
Mr.  E.  P.  Gueritz,  formerly  Governor  of  North  Borneo,  who  has  had  thir 
years'  experience  of  the  island.  It  portrays,  in  an  exact  yet  readable  fori 
every  phase  of  the  North  Borneo  pagan's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  :  h 
social  organisation,  his  occupations  in  field  and  jungle,  his  unwritten  legal  cod 
his  methods  of  head-hunting,  his  superstitions  and  ceremonies,  and  his  folklo 
and  it  should  be  welcomed  not  only  by  the  scientist  as  a  valuable  contributic 
to  descriptive  anthropology,  but  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  life 
primitive  peoples. 

From  Leipzig  to  Cabul  :  An  account  of  my  motoi 
cycle  ride  to  Afghanistan  and  my  nine  months'  imprisonmer 
in  that  Country  by  G.  STRATIL-SAUE 

Translated  by  Frederic     Whyte. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  fully  illustrated,  1 8s.  net. 
I»  this  interesting  and  unusual  travel  book,  the  author  relates  the  experienc 
which  befell  him  when,  in  1924,  he  travelled  by  motor-cycle  from  Leipzig  1 
Afghanistan  via  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  Vivid  descriptions  of  h 
journey  make  thrilling  reading  indeed,  but  when  the  author  was  thrown  in 
prison,  he  was  afforded  an  all  too  realistic  opportunity  of  studying  the  judici; 
methods  of  Afghanistan.  Descriptions  of  the  trial,  his  fellow  prisoners,  crimin; 
methods,  etc.,  are  accordingly  detailed.  The  subject  matter  of  this  book,  tc 
gether  with  the  author's  attractive  style,  make  it  both  unique  and  engrossing. 

Among  the  Forest  Dwarfs  of  Malaya 

by  PAUL  SCHESEST. 

In  one  large  handsome  volume,  with  about  140  illustrations  and  a  map,  21 1.  nt 
The  account  of  an  expedition  of  investigation  made  by  the  author  amon 
the  Semang — the  dwarf  tribes  which  are  fast  dying  out,  and  which  inhabit  th 
forest-covered  interior  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  Accompanied  only  by  a  nativ 
servant,  the  author  wandered  in  the  forests,  sharing  the  life  of  these  nomad 
peoples.  He  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  life  in  the  depths  of  the  overwhelmir 
jungle,  and  speaks  authoritatively  of  the  customs,  religious  beliefs  and  genen 
mode  of  life  of  its  almost  unknown  inhabitants  with  whom,  after  overcomin 
their  peculiar  shyness,  he  became  upon  most  intimate  terms. 
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low  to  Keep  Slim  and  Fit 

by  LEONARD  HENSLOWE 

Author  of  "  Quite  Well  Thanks,"   etc. 

With  33  illustrations,   2$.   6d.  ntt. 

This  book  embraces  Mr.  Leonard  Henslowe's  latest  views  on  how  to  keep 
'ell  ia  modern  civilisation,  together  with  a  fifteen-minute  system  of  thirty-two 
hysical  exercises  that  can  be  followed  by  everybody  from  the  clear  instructions 
rinted  under  each  photograph.  These  exercises  are  aimed  particularly  at  the 
bdominal  muscles. 

^an  You  Solve  It  ?        by  ARTHUR  HIRSCHBERG 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous  diagrams,   4s,   M.  net. 
This  is  a  collection  of  puzzles  and  problems  which  requires  familiarity  with 
tymology,  geography,  literature,  history,  mathematics  and  scieace. 

Buying  a  Car  ?    1929    by   LEONARD   HENSLOWE 

Fully  illustrated,  1s.  6d.  net. 

An  annual  now  in  its  seventh  year,  brought  out  in  the  interest  of  the  vast 
nny  of  motorists,  new  and  old,  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  writers 
i  the  motoring  world. 
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fhe  Strategy  of  Suzanne 

by  MABEL  BARNES-GRUNDT 

Author  of  "  The  Mating  of  Marcus,"  etc. 

Suzanne,  the  heroine  of  this  popular  writer's  delightful  new  novel,  does  not 
told  or  besiege  a  city,  nor  a  man's  heart — it  is  a  case  of  a  man  besieging  hers, 
ler  strategy  is  directed  along  much  more  unusual  lines,  to  wit,  the  hokUng-up 
if  the  sal«  of  an  old  house  and  garden.  Why  she  does  this,  and  how  she  achieves 
t,  the  reader  will  find  out  for  himself  by  perusing  this  amusing  story. 

\  New  Novel  by  REBECCA  WEST 

Author  of  "  The  Judge,"  etc. 
A  new  long  story  by  this  famous  writer. 

Fhree  Births  in  the  Hemingway  Family 

by  WINIFRED  JAMES 

Author  of  "  Saturday's  Children,"  etc. 

An  unusual  tale  dealing  with  the  material  and  the  supernatural ;  in  which 
/e  are  introduced  to  three  generations  of  a  wealthy  merchant  family.  In  this 
houghtful  piece  of  writing,  Miss  James  gives  us  something  more  than  a  story 
Q  her  attempt  to  solve  the  eternal  problem  of  death  and  its  relationship  to  life. 
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Darkened  Rooms  by  SIR  PHILIP  GIBS, 

Author  of  "  The  Middle  of  the  Road  "  (gyth  thous.),  "  The  Age  of  Reason  " 

(3oth  thous.),  etc. 

This  new  novel  is  entirely  different  from  anything  which  Sir  Philip  Gibt 
has  previously  written.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Darkened  Rooms  does  nc 
deal  with  war,  youth,  politics,  or  social  problems  :  it  is,  in  fact,  an  adventure  i 
a  very  strange  No-Man's-Land. 

Try  phena  by  EDEN  PHILLPOTT 

Author  of  "  The  Ring  Fence,"  etc. 

The  story  of  Tryphena  Croom  :  her  babyhood,  childhood,  and  her  growt 
to  womanhood.  We  sympathise  with  her  failings  and  her  triumphs,  and  abo\ 
all,  her  passionate  love  of  life.  The  author  has,  in  his  latest  novel,  capture 
to  the  full  the  proud,  simple  and  beautiful  spirit  that  makes  his  beloved  Wes 
Country  so  entrancing. 

Eve  the  Enemy  by  E.  TICKNER  EDWARDE 

Author  of  "  The  Sunset  Bride,"  etc. 

Mr.  Eclwa/des,  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  quiet  villages  of  Susse: 
is  a  shrewd  yfct  kindly  observer,  and  in  Eve  the  Enemy  he  recounts  the  stoi 
of  South  Down  village  life — its  joys,  disappointments  and  sorrows,  its  aspirj 
tions  and  loves,  with  deft  touches  of  humour  and  pathos.  Mr.  Edwardes  weavi 
a  story  which,  for  originality  and  charm,  is  quite  the  best  he  has  given  us. 

Tarnish  by  URSULA  £LOOJ\ 

Author  of  "  An  April  After,"  etc. 

This  is  the  story  of  Monica  and  of  what  she  made  of  life,  or  rather  what  li 
made  of  her.  In  her  youth  she  had  her  joys,  her  aspirations  and  her  loves- 
and  then  came  Dicky.  Sophisticated  was  Dicky,  unsophisticated  was  Monica- 
and  she  married  him  and  lost  her  happiness.  The  manner  in  which  Monii 
solved  her  problems  is  told  with  sympathy. 

We  That  Are  Left  by  ISABEL  C.  CLARK 

Author  of  "  Strangers  of  Rome,"  etc. 

A  post-war  story  of  a  family  whose  two  brilliant  elder  sons  have  been  kille 
in  the  war.  Two  daughters  survive,  and  a  younger  son  whose  nervous  syste: 
has  been  shattered  by  an  air-raid  in  childhood.  Neglected  by  his  somewh; 
thriftless  parents,  his  one  friend  is  his  sister  Allison,  the  heroine  of  the  boo 
The  reactions  of  the  brother  and  sister  to  the  stern  domination  of  the  lattei 
husband  and  the  gradual  disciplining  of  Aubrey  are  graphically  related. 
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ily  Christine  by  MICHAEL  ARLEN 

Author  of  "  Young  Men  in  Love,"  "  The  Green  Hat,"  etc. 
A  brilliant  picture  of  everyday  life,  shorn  of  its  glistening  tinsel  and  specious 
unterfeit.  In  a  series  of  brilliant  etchings  axe  shown  Lily  Christine,  Rupert, 
iriel,  Ivor,  Ambatriadi  and  the  rest,  fighting  out  their  battles  to  the  bitter 
d.  ...  It  is  quiet,  this  story  of  Lily  Christine,  yet  enlivened  by  masterly 
shes  of  wit  and  epigram  ;  in  very  truth  a  tale  which  will  achieve  the  impossible 
namely,  that  of  enhancing  Michael  Aden's  already  great  reputation. 

hrimpton-in-Space  by  OWEN  RUTTER 

Author  of  "  Chandu  "  (gth  thousand),  etc. 

Owen  Rutter's  latest  novel  is  a  wild  and  joyous  extravaganza  concerning  the 
:onishing  fate  that  overtook  the  village  of  Upper  Shrimpton,  which,  by  a  mys- 
ious  convulsion  of  nature,  became  a  tiny  world  of  its  own.  The  story  of  its 
ventures  is  told  in  a  vein  half  of  fantasy,  half  of  satire,  and  through  it  move 
;  figure  of  Mr.  Harold  Drake,  the  little  postmaster  with  the  soul  of  an  explorer' 
whom  Upper  Shrimpton  came  to  turn  in  the  time  of  its  extremity. 

.  New  Novel  by  E.  W.  SAV1 

Author  of  "  A  Man's  A  Man,"  etc. 

[ariette's  Lovers  by  G.  B.  BURGIN 

Author  of  "  Allandale's   Daughters,"   etc. 

Beautiful  Mariette  Delorme,  daughter  of  the  Sheriff  of  Four  Corners,  has 
ree  lovers,  and  we  have  the  action  and  reaction  on  themselves  and  the  beau  tiful 
iriette,  one  of  the  most  delightful  heroines  of  the  many  to  whom  this  author 
s  introduced  us.  We  follow  the  course  of  this  tale  of  true  love  with  its  laughter 
d  tears,  its  incident  and  pathos,  and  lay  down  the  book  with  regret. 

/hite  Witches  by  M.  FORREST 

Author  of  "  Hibiscus  Heart,"  etc. 

An  unusual  story  with  an  Australian  setting,  showing  how  strange 
luences  are  exerted  upon  a  group  of  people  by  the  trees  which  grow  near 
sir  dwellings. 

Ine  More  River  by  LAURENCE  KIRK 

Author  of  "  Dangerous  Cross  Roads,"  etc. 

This  story  of  Giles  Acland's  life  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  studies  of 
st-war  youth  that  has  yet  been  written.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  book  to  read, 
;ause  it  reveals  the  spirit  of  youth  with  unusual  understanding. 
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Roon  by  The  Hon.  HERBERT  ASQUIT 

Author  of  "  Young  Orland  "  (isth  impression),  etc. 

The  main  theme  of  this  story  is  the  conflict  in  a  woman's  character  betwe 
her  sense  of  duty  and  her  sense  of  romance,  each  pulling  in  different  direct io 
aad  each  having  their  victories,  sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  tragic  in  th 
effect.  The  book  contains  more  than  one  love  story,  a  wide  and  various  galle 
of  characters,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  society  of  our  own  time. 

The  Lighted  Caravan 

by  MARGARET  BAILLIE-SAUNDEt 

Author  of  "  Herself  M.P."  etc. 

A  vivid  venture  of  faith — plus  love — which  travels  indiscriminately  o^ 
the  russet  byways  and  lonely  salt-marshes  of  Norfolk  broadlands,  the  cm 
life  of  society  London,  and  the  wharves  and  shipping  of  sea-port  havens,  in 
house  on  wheels.  The  theme  of  this  story  is  the  modern  problem  of  n< 
Christianity,  and  its  lapse  into  nature-worship — the  creed  of  the  week-ender 

Where  the  Loon  Calls 

by  HARRT  SINCLAIR  DRAG 

This  well-known  author  pioneers  among  the  French  Canadians  who  dwell  < 
the  marsh-lands  which  lie  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Erie  between  Tole< 
and  Detroit.  This  was  the  land  of  Mr.  Drago's  boyhood,  and  with  amazi: 
realism  and  delightful  characterisation  he  spins  a  tale  that  leaves  o 
wondering  where  fictiom  begias  and  history  ends. 

In  Chains  by  JOSEPH  DELMON 

This  striking  novel  gives  a  realistic  portrayal  of  a  handful  of  mea  and  worm 
belonging  to  a  Jewish  community  in  a  South  Russian  village.  We  follow  tl 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  their  oppressed  and  melancholy  lives,  and  obser 
how  they  react  to  their  difficult  circumstances.  Brilliantly-drawn  charactei 
together  with  graphic  pen-pictures  of  the  grini  struggle  for  existence,  make  ti 
one  of  the  most  forceful  and  moving  pieces  of  fiction  of  recent  times. 

Autumn   Woman  by  SEWELL  STOKE 

This  story  deals  with  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  an  elderly  woman,  an 
contrary  to  custom,  one  is  able  to  regard  the  woman  with  liking.  In  her  youi 
days,  Lois  Atherton  had  been  a  beautiful  and  talented  actress,  and  age  had  doi 
little  to  mar  her  beauty.  To  her  villa  at  Grasse  came  Lucian  Nickson,  wl 
gradually  succumbed  to  Lois'  intriguing  charms.  .  .  . 
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he  Altar  of  Honour  by  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

Author  of  "  The  Unknown  Quantity,"  "  Bars  of  Iron  "  (7215^  Thous.),  etc. 

A  lonely  girl  who,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  cruel  domination  of  her 
ilf-sister,  accepts  in  marriage  the  heir  to  an  ancient  and  honoured  title, 
n  the  eve  of  her  wedding,  the  adored  hero  of  her  younger  days  returns,  yet  her 
•mplete  submission  to  the  will  of  others  renders  it  impossible  for  her  to  avoid 
le  overwhelming  consequences.  It  is  only  when  a  human  sacrifice  is  laid  upon 
ie  Altar  of  Honour  that  there  comes  to  her  at  last  the  blessings  of  P«ace. 

"he  Young  Milliner      by  A  ELF  RID  A  TILLTARD 

A  daintily-wrought  tale  of  Cambridge  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Tht 
'ovtng  Milliner  is  a  witty,  yet  pensive  story  written  in  the  style  of  the  period, 
mcerning  Mrs.  Foxton  and  her  four  charming  daughters.  How  town  and  gown 
gs  were  fought  near  the  ladies'  front  door,  how  a  noble  undergraduate's  tame 
;ar  escaped  from  its  master,  how  an  air-balloon  ascended,  how  the  end  of  the 
arid  did  not  come  when  it  was  expected,  and  how  the  four  sisters  were  finally 
ttled  in  life.the  reader  must  find  out  for  himself. 

Vater  !  by  ALBERT  PAT  SON  TERHUNE 

Author  of  "Gray  Dawn,"  etc. 

Another  magnificent  dog  story  wherein  is  related  the  titanic  struggle  for 
ater-rights  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great  city.  Heather,  a  courageous  golden 
Hie,  proves  to  be  C^avin  Cole's  best  friend.  The  remaikable  courage  aad 
gacity  displayed  by  Heather  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  all  lovers  of 
man's  best  friend." 


All  That  Beauty  by  ROT  BRIDGES 

Author  of  "  Through  Another  Gate  "  (3rd  thousand),  etc. 
How  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  a  man  can  turn  that  which  is  beautiful 
to  devastating  tragedy,  is  the  central  theme  of  Roy  Bridges'  powerful  new  story. 
nd  All  That  Beauty  is  a  novel  to  stir  the  emotions.  Because  of  her  inherent 
iodness  and  the  manner  in  which  she  reacts  to  circumstances,  Rose  Waltham, 
at  plaything  of  the  gods,  is  a  character  all  readers  will  long  remember. 


"his  Love  Business  by  JOHN  FEARN 

aovel,  in  which  the  social  side  of  life  in 
land  combine  to  make  an  interesting  a 
ce  of  superficial  fiction.  The  treatme) 
.eenly  analytical,  deeply  introspective  an 
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This  Australian  novel,  in  which  the  social  side  of  life  in  New  Guinea  as  well 
that  of  the  mainland  combine  to  make  an  interesting  and  fascinating  story, 
more  than  a  piece  of  superficial  fiction.  The  treatment  of  its  theme,  the 
ernal  question,  is  keenly  analytical,  deeply  introspective  and  clearly  philosophic. 
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Don  Careless  by  REX  BEAC 

Author  of   "  The  Mating   Call,"   etc. 

This  volume  consists  of  two  long  complete  stories  by  one  of  the  great* 
exponents  of  forceful  and  dramatic  writing  of  the  day.  The  scene  of  D 
Careless  is  the  South  American  Republic  of  Bolivar,  whilst  Birds  of  Prey,  t 
second  tale,  concerns  the  mysterious  death  of  Stuyvesant  Ballard,  a  wealt 
stockbroker.  These  two  stories  of  such  widely  divergent  themes  are  full  of  tl 
characterisation  and  sense  of  drama  which  make  Rex  Beach's  work  so  popular 


Grey  and  Gold  by  EMMELINE  MORRISO 

Author  of  "  Red   Poppies,"  etc. 

Blind  Vision  by  MICHAEL  M AURIC 

Author  of  "  But  in  Ourselves,"  etc. 

This  powerful  book  narrates  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  of  Luther  Wii 
The  journeyings  of  his  soul  through  the  perils  of  youth,  the  loftiness  of 
aspirations,  and  the  call  he  felt  to  the  mission  fields  of  Africa,  are  faithfu 
recorded  in  language  that  never  falls  into  religious  sentimentality. 


The  Tapestry  of  Dreams 

by  JOAN  A.  COWDRO 

Author  of  "  Mask,"  etc. 

A  quietly-written  story  woven  around  the  lives  of  the  middle-class,  in  wh: 
Miss  Cowdroy  mainly  concerns  herself  with  an  investigation  of  the  developnu 
of  her  heroine's  soul.  In  this  interesting  psychological  study  are  revealed  1 
author's  penetrating  insight  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  her  character; 

Lady,  Take  Care  !  by  I.E.  KERSHA* 

Author  of  "Tarnished  Virtue,"  etc. 

Jane,  dowdy  and  motherless,  living  with  an  impoverished,  neglectful  fatl 
on  a  Devonshire  farm,  goes  to  a  smart  county  ball.  The  unaccustom 
wine  dulls  her  wits,  and  turns  her  into  an  unwilling  eavesdropper  of 
married  man's  intrigue  with  a  young  girl.  Thence  after  many  travels,  whi 
cut  across  the  tangled  skein  of  romances  other  than  her  own,  leading  her  throu 
the  vicious  underworld  of  Paris,  she  finds  the  solution  of  many  things,  and 
answer  to  a  question. 
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ito  the  Land  of  Nod 

by  HORACE  ANNESLET  VACHELL 

Author  of  "  The  Yard,"  "  Quinneys,"  etc. 

The  story  of  a  young  man  of  parts,  who  transmits  a  "  taint  "  in  his  blood  from 
ich  he  himself  is  free,  and  is  one  which  should  challenge  the  interest  and 
ention  of  all  parents.  Mr.  Vachell  explains  briefly  in  a  preface  what  led  to  his 
ting  the  story,  which  is  founded  on  fact,  and  his  reasons  for  using  the  title  which, 
tie  tells  us,  would  otherwise  never  have  occurred  to  him. 

aying  Guests  by  E.  F.  BENSON 

A  new  novel  by  the  famous  author  of  "  Dodo,"  etc. 


he  House  of  Corbeen       by  ANDREW  SOUTAR 

Author  of  "An  Island  for  Two,"  etc. 

It  is  the  simple  mistakes  we  make  in  life  that  devastate  our  happiness.  Here 
s  a  woman  who,  as  a  young  romantic  girl,  surrendered  herself  to  the  blandish- 
nts  of  an  artiste  who  believed  that  his  art  entitled  him  to  snap  his  fingers  at 
!  laws  which  govern  morals.  There  are  dramatic  situations  which  hold  one 
suspense.  There  is  comedy  arising  out  of  the  impecunious  "  rich."  The 
ole  story  is  a  commentary  on  the  life  of  the  generation  :  deceit,  vanity,  fear 
the  truth. 


n  Island  for  Two  by  ANDREW  SOUTAR 

Author  of  "  The  Phantom  in  the  House,"  etc. 

When  they  were  boy  and  girl  lovers  they  had  their  dreams,  Moira  and  Michael, 
d  the  dream  they  loved  better  than  all  the  others  was  that  of  an  island  made 
t  for  the  two  of  them.  The  day  came  when  that  dream  was  realised,  but  not 
the  circumstances  which  their  romantic  minds  had  conceived  in  the  beginning. 


he  Judge  of  Jerusalem         by  URSULA  BLOOM 

luthor  of  "  The  Great  Beginning,"  "  Vagabond  Harvest,"  etc.     3*.  Gd.  net 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  author's  conception  of  England  plunged  within  the 
:t  few  years  into  the  bloodshed  of  revolution.     Intensely  human,  and  written 
h  modern  realism. 
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Out  of  the  Pit  by  A.  M.  BAT. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  are  not  more   Elizabeth  Buddens  in  real  life. 
possess   a  friend  whose  chief  idiosyncrasy  is  to  help  young  men  of  no  me 
but    of   gentle   birth  is  an  asset,  and  when  John  St.    John,  the  hero  of    t 
tale,  met   Elizabeth,    it   was   determined  that    his  life  was    to    be   filled  •« 
romance  and  adventure.  .  .  .    This  is  a  first  novel  of  unusual  promise. 
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A  New  Novel  by  EDGAR  WALLAC 

Author  of  "  The  Twister,"   etc. 

A  long  thrilling  novel  by  this  master  of  dramatic  situations.  No  sto 
teller  of  to-day  enjoys  a  greater  popularity  than  does  Edgar  Wallace,  and  read 
may  rest  assured  that  his  new  story  contains,  in  full  degree,  those  quali 
which  have  earned  him  such  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  Fourth  Finger  by  A  NTH  ON  T  WTNt 

Author  of  "  The  Dagger,"  "  Red  Scar,"  etc. 

The  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  missing  ;  it  had  been  hacked  off  a1 
blow.  As  he  gazed  at  the  skeleton,  Dr.  Hailey  realised  that  insight  had  b 
given  him  into  the  darkest  recess  of  a  mind  essentially  criminal.  But 
criminal  remained  free  among  his  fellows,  unsuspected  and  unfeared.  And  th 
were  others,  against  whom  his  hate  turned  as  fiercely  as  it  had  burned  agai 
this,  his  earliest  victim. 

The    Catspaws  by  COLLIN  BROOi 

Author  of  "The  Body  Snatchers,"  etc. 

An  account  of  a  conspirat  y  to  make  a  monarchy  of  Matvia,  one  of 
new  republics  on  the  borders  of  Russia.  The  little  Princess,  who  is 
claimant,  disappears  from  1  aris  ;  the  search  for  her  and  the  plot  to  m; 
her  '  ueen,  takes  General  Wetherby  into  the  thick  of  a  difficult  situation.  . 
Romance,  plot  and  counterplot,  hair  -breadth  escapes,  and  sinister  intrig 
form  the  ingredients  of  this  rattling  good  yarn,  which  is  set  in  three  Capita 

Fraser  Butts  In  by  HUGH  CLE7EL 

Author  of  "  The  Gang  Smasher,"  etc. 

Ian  Fraser  was  a  young  man  whose  mild  and  unassuming  manner  hid  a  tal 
for  quiet,  thoughtful  devilment,  and  whose  sense  of  humour  was  considered 
some  people  to  be  perverted.  It  was  his  sense  of  humour  which  made  1 
accompany  Mr.  Horace  Minton  to  The  Golden  Centipede  Club,  but  it  was 
talent  for  devilment  which  led  him  to  make  his  spectacular  escape  with  beaut 
Christine  Stevens  when  the  club  was  raided.  ...  A  story  of  humour,  myste 
and  thrilling  adventure,  with  a  fascinating  and  unusual  love  interest  runn 
through  it. 
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OCtor    Artz  by  ROBERT  HICHENS 

Author  of  "  The  Streets  and  Otker  Stories  "  (6th  thousand),  etc. 
A  powerful  story  by  this  famous  author  built  around  the  life  and  actions  of 

sinister  Doctor  Artz,  an  Italian-Swiss  ;  ugly,  with  a  body  almost  sag- 
ting  deformity,  who  possesses  a  strange  power  of  attraction  for  young  and 
.utiful  girls.  Three  times  he  has  married,  and  when  the  story  opens,  one  of 
se  wives  is  dead  ;  the  other  two  he  has  got  rid  of  by  divorce,  having  grown 
:d  of  them.  Artz  is  famous  for  his  mysterious  methods  of  rejuvenation, 
ich  bring  him  many  patients  from  foreign  countries.  A  compelling  tale  in 

best  Hichens'  vein. 

New  Novel  by  BRUCE  GRAEME 

Author  of  "  H»t«  Ship,"  etc. 

There  is  not  a  chapter  in  this  book  which  is  not  replete  with  drama,  not  a 
iracter  which  does  not  seem  to  live.  Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  plot,  we 
i  only  say  that  the  ending  will  hold  a  surprise  for  the  astutest  reader. 


he  Nine   Club  by  T.  CLARE 

"  The  Nine  Club  "  was  a  most  select  and  exclusive  gathering.  Its  nine  members 
re  of  world-wide  reputation  and  esteem  ;  but  the  world  did  not  know  the 
iditions  of  membership.  The  manner  in  which  the  gang  was  eventually  ex- 
minated  makes  a  yarn  that  will  keep  the  sleepiest  reader  from  his  bed  until 
!  last  page  is  turned. 

he  Finger  of  Death         by  HENRT  CONNOLLT 

Author  of  "  Money  for  Something,"  etc. 

A  postcard  with  "  You  will  be  convicted  of  murder  "  written  on  it,  is  not 
ng  to  deter  any  right-minded  young  lady  from  playing  in  a  tennis  tournament 
ispecially  with  an  agreeable  partner.  At  any  rate,  Ann  Black — the  charming 
rd  of  Ben  Holt — refused  to  be  put  off  her  stroke  by  such  a  message.  Neverthe- 
>  Ben  Holt  is  found  murdered,  and  the  only  person  who  can  benefit  by  his 
ith  is  the  dauntless  Ann.  .  .  . 

riniinal  Square      by  HARRINGTON  HASTINGS 

A  stirring  story  of  love,  hatred  and  adventure,  describing  how  "  The  Inner 
cle,"  a  powerful  organisation  of  international  crooks,  attempts  to  obtain 
isession  of  the  formula  of  a  new  poison-gas  discovered  by  an  unknown 
mtist  in  the  dark  days  of  the  War  ;  and  telling  how  four  friends,  unaided  by 
:  police,  eventually  save  the  papers  and  place  them  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
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Phantom  Fingers  by  LTON  MEARSO 

Author  of  "  Footsteps  in  the  Dark,"  etc. 

Before  the  horror-filled  eyes  of  a  terrified  audience,  Augustin  Arnold,  1 
matinee  idol,  is  strangled  to  death  on  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Theatre,  by  invisil 
hands.  The  understudy,  who  takes  up  the  murdered  man's  part,  is  throttled 
the  same  mysterious  manner  and  comes  within  an  ace  of  losing  his  life.  W: 
thrilling  intensity  the  author  projects  the  denouement  of  this  murder-myster 

The  Twisted   Grin  by  ARTHUR  SALCROF 

Author  of  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Walled  Garden,"  etc. 
Had  Professor  Braille,  whilst  in  the  employ  of  Sir  Hubert  Wayne,  not  be 
clever  enough  to  discover  a  mysterious  ray,  this  tale  could  never  have  been  to! 
And  doubtless,  if  the  Professor  had  lived  to  witness  the  sinister  uses  to  whii 
his  ray  was  put,  he  would  have  cursed  his  ingenuity.  Plot  and  counter-pli 
hair-raising  thrills  and  a  surprising  denouement  make  a  superlative  story. 

Squatter's  Treasure  by  EM  ART  KINSBUR. 

Author  of  "  The  Boss  of  Camp  Four,"  etc. 

This  well-known  author  again  introduces  us  to  the  life  of  the  Weste 
construction  camps  and  the  curious  characters  who  work  in  them.  It  is 
phase  of  Western  life  which  few  writers  know  as  thoroughly  as  Mr.  Kinsbur 
The  girl  construction-camp  foreman,  who  is  the  leading  character  in  this  story,  h 
some  thrilling  adventures  in  her  quest  for  hidden  treasure. 

The   Fatal  Record    by  CHRISTOPHER  B.  BOOT* 

Author  of  "  The  House  of  Rogues,"  etc. 

A  gramophone  plays  an  important  part  in  the  structure  of  mystery  and  crin 
in  this  story.  Caleb  Ballinger's  weak  heart  failed  him,  and  he  fell  dead,  wh< 
he  heard  the  blaring  music  sounding  from  his  gramophone  downstairs.  .  . 

Who  started  the  gramophone  playing  the  fatal  record  ?  That  was  the  proble 
Detective  Jim  Bliss  was  called  upon  to  solve. 

The  Man  behind  the  Curtain 

by  DOUGLAS  WALSH 

Author  of  "  The  Smoke  Screen,"  etc. 

When  the  authorities  dismissed  her  uncle's  death  as  being  due  to  hea 
failure,  Hester  Wade  was  far  from  satisfied.  Accordingly  she  sought  some  01 
to  undertake  investigations,  and  eventually  selected  Tony  Sutton,  who  w; 
certainly  the  complete  amateur  detective.  The  story  of  his  thrilling  six  month 
furlough  will  leave  the  reader  breathless. 
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